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It is the banner pen E 


ERR 
of a banner year 


Success, inspirited, larje-measured success has come 
to the green pen with the white dot. Record millions 
of them are now traveling, in American pockets. 
They are in evidence everywhere—for the very 
$ood reason that they have set new standards in 
pendom. For the first time a device has been 
absolutely &uaranteed for a lifetime. No cost for 
repairs. That’s faith, And this ever-dependable 
Sheaffer Lifetime* is made of handsome and 
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. * * * * [Ü 
practically indestructible Radite, which also has S 
been a looming factor in this banner-year success. 5 X 

ud) 


“Lifetime” pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50 — pencii, $4.25 
Blue Label Leads— fifteen cents 


At better stores everywhere 
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“Its a wonderful help in the bathroom.” 


IB cleans immediately all grease and soiled 
spots from tiles, tubs, basins, glass and metal. 
Kills the germs that spread disease. 

It is just a scientific blend of two old, well 
known, household helps—washing soda and 
ammonia. It will do anything either of these will 
do and do it better. Goes three times as far as 
ordinary ammonia. 


AMMO 


The Ammonia Cleanser 
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By LYNN 
and LOIS 
SEYSTER 

MONTROSS 


NE afternoon, so 
late that the bay- 
berry candles 


had been lighted, Cynara- 
Mayes sat talking to 
Ames Carruth. They sat 
side by side on the gray. 
sofa with their legs 
stretched out in front of 
them and had sunk so far 
down that they appeared 
to be sitting on their 
shoulder blades. They 
had a large tin box of 
cigarettes beside them, 


also two large ash trays, iA 
and the ash trays were . a9 

heaped with battalions of i D» 1 

cigarette ends. As if the ux |, m 
piano were a typewriter W* 


Mark Hexter played with 
two fingers a Chopin prel- 
ude, the brief one that goes “ta-da-dada- 
dadadada, ta-da/ ta-da! ta-da!” 

*My uncle has died," remarked Cynara 
suddenly. 

“Good!” said Ames briskly. 


ALK 


€ Nettie heard 
the crackle of 
laughter grow 
into uncontrol- 


lable howls. 


Ames apologized. “I am so sorry. How 
was I to know he left you any money?” 

“He didn't," said Cynara. “Why should 
he? He has never even seen me." 

"Ah!" said Mark Hexter from the piano. 
“Tf he had only seen you today. And now 
he is in paradise, poor chap, or wherever it 
is you Gentiles go. But, really I mean it, 
Cynara, you are adorable in that black satin 
dress with those immense amber earrings. 
Isn't she, Ames?" 

“She is!" said Ames feelingly. “Darling, 
I hope you will always have a black satin 
dress with a little lace collar like that. 
Won't you?? 

Cynara smoothed her square-cut hair, as 
sleek and straight as the hair of a young 
page boy. She said brightly, “And have you 
noticed what good teeth I have? Only one filling, 
honestly, and that very tiny, since I was fifteen." 

“My sweet child," Ames rebuked her, “you are not 
a horse, you know." 

“I know,” she agreed sadly, “and it’s too bad, too." 

“Tt would be enchanting,” said Mark Hexter from 
the piano, “if your uncle had happened to leave an 
Endowment for Young People of Twenty Odd Years 
Who Have Kept Their Teeth Intact. I daresay he 
hasn't, though." 


“You are very impolite,” murmured Cynara. “I wonder “No—listen,” said Cynara with sudden gravity. “I 
why it is you always scoff at my relatives; I have struggled started to tell you.” 
so hard, too, not to hurt your feelings about yours.” As she sat up, the amber balls hanging by fragile links 
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q Dazed, Cynara saw 
them staring at 
Nettie with sincere 
delight on their 
faces. "The most 
perfect burlesque!” 
Even Ames ceased 
to be critical. 


‘Town 


from the lucent ear tips swung 
heavily against her lifted face. It 
was a creamy face with no color 
but that which she put on—and 
she put that on according to her 
moods. Sometimes she put it high 
up by her long, oval eyes, and 
then they seemed almost almond- 
shaped; and sometimes she put it 
in round childish spots on her 
cheeks so that her eyes seemed 
wide and childish, and she looked 
like Nini, the puppet. Or perhaps 
she was Nini . . . they looked 
so often such startling twins with 
their bright, corn-colored hair. 
Cynara was not limp like that— 
only she could make her straight, 
slim body limp if she chose. She 
could be languid with an ecstatic, 


quiet languor, disconcertingly still with no 
words at all; and then always a tiny smile 
fluttered about her drooping lips as if to 
lift them up like soft wings, and always 
when she was quiet you remembered her 
quick, beating pulse, and when she was 
fevered and vivacious you remembered her 


breathless stillness. 


Illustrations by R. F. 


*Please stop that vile tune," 
said Cynara. “Thanks. What I 
was going to tell you about 
was my uncle. 


: Only I don’t 
Schabelitz know why you 
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have both got so raucous about the poor old 
love. He was really poor, you know. He had 
'à truck farm near Bloomington, Illinois—" 

“There is nothing in truck farms," said 
Ames, a mild look of condolence on his face. 
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@ She was as slim and 
straight as a young 
page. Á tiny smile flut- 
tered about her droop- 
ing lips as if to lift them 
up like soft wings. 


“and he left practically nothing for his 
daughter and so Mother has sent for her and 
she's coming late this afternoon." 

“She won't like you,” said Ames thought- 
fully. 
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“Why not?” 

“Because you are the enemy of all women.” 

“Oh, really!” cried Cynara, kicking her slender heels 
together delightedly. “Oh, Ames, now why do you want 
to flatter me that way? But if you think that—do you, 
honestly?—won't you please have it on my tombstone? 
‘Ci git Cynara Sabin. You know. ‘Elle était l'enemie de 
tout des femmes!’ Or is that right?” 

At once Ames seized her, and in spite of her small 
squeaks of protest laid her out on the sofa and folded 
her arms over her breast. Then he placed a candle on 
the table by her head. With two fingers Mark Hexter 
played Marche Funebre. He knew everything, remem- 
bered everything he had ever heard, was, in fact, no mean 
critic of music, but he could really play nothing. Crossing 
himself devoutly, Ames knelt by Cynara and began chant- 
ing Wilde’s Requiescat. 

“Oh, it’s nice,” murmured the corpse. 
nice verse he ever did.” 

“Shut up,” said Ames. 
critic." 

“Ts there a distinction?" inquired Mark. “Being a 
critic, I may point out that a critic is only a dead writer." 

At this moment Cynara says she knew she would re- 
member this carefree silliness and love it. Years later 
she would see the room as it was this rainy afternoon 
with the light of the fragrant bayberry candles upon it, 
see Ames! head devoutly drooping close to her shoulder, 
hear Mark's two-fingered elegiacs on the piano. She 
would remember all this childish prattle, smiling in- 
dulgently and a little sadly, knowing (and these are 
Cynara's words) there are no gates of return out from 
the citadels of wisdom, no little bypaths winding again 
toward youth, no subterranean passages that lead back to 
the dear, lost, trickling streams of folly. 


“Tt’s the only 


“Vou’re dead. You are not a 
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HAT room in the Mayes house in Gramercy Square. 

: How curious that people have described 
it in so many different ways! How odd that Rodney 
Lockwood has dismissed it as a “wicked looking room, 
somehow not decent"; that Nettie Armitage has agreed 
with Rodney; that Alicia Patten has shaken her head 
over its *shabbiness"; that Ames Carruth has called it 
“celestial because it has enough ash trays." 

But Mark Hexter, who is after all immaculately sure 
about everything, utters a sort of rhapsody about that 
room, a rhapsody hard to reproduce, he is so fond of 
polygonal phrases. 

He looks through huge, bone-rimmed spectacles and 
his eyes are meltingly brown and gentle behind those 
fierce spectacles and above his low, savage voice. He 
is very thin, very pallid, with very black hair and a 
small, very black mustache, and he is rather short. 
Naturally, he carries a stick—he is of Greenwich Village. 
You may even say he is Greenwich Village. Neverthe- 
less, he is distinguished by two things: he has never had 
an affair with any girl called Bobby; and he is the only 
person in the world who still says “Ah!” 

“Ah!” he says. “That room. I can talk there!" 

*Nonsense," interrupts Cynara, *you can talk any- 
where." 

*Ah! the ancient cracks in the ancient floor, the great 
paleolithic piano with its yellowing teeth and flat, square 
back that you have so often danced upon, Cynara. The 
terrific candelabra with phantasmagoric lights in the mil- 
lion prisms. It is hung too low, tall men bump their 
heads on it while dancing, and then what a sound! "The 
jingling of cut-glass like the laughter of many courtesans, 
the fair, vanished ladies of Louis Philippe, the proud rus- 
tling of their silken petticoats and tap of delicious heels, 


their sudden, bold and mirthless cachinnation! Do not 
look pained, Cynara, for I have pronounced it cor- 
rectly. 

*What a luscious fancy it was to strew the floor with 
those gray, deep rugs, and paper the walls year after 
year with that ugly, old-fashioned, irresistible print in 
which mad, purple birds seek drosophyllum among the 
violent, Aztec foliage! The tall French windows looking 
out upon the Square, with the faded orange velvet cur- 
tains hanging from their shoulders! I shall never forget 
the cynical-eyed cupids carved above the immense mirror 
between those windows, Cynara, and the violet satin 
hassock just beneath. And on the hassock that dear, pre- 
posterous cat that ebony cat, three times as 
large as any cat might dare to be, and ten times more 
feline, and a hundred times more mysterious. So extrava- 
gantly gaunt with his amazing length of neck and haunch 
that he attains a superlative emaciation refuted by the 
plump shapes and forms of all real cats. And a real 
cat beholding him would, I protest you, Cynara, murmur, 
‘I can never be like him and so I may as well die.’ 

“There is one armchair so ponderous and austere with 
its vast blurred tapestries and grooved oaken arms that 
I have never dared sit in it except when I was very 
drunk; only the Sire de Malatroit would habitually sit 
in it; but all the other chairs and the gray sofa before 
the fireplace are low and worn and comfortable. Ah! 
and the bibelots strewn about so incongruously on the 
satinwood tables—the old turquoise fan patterned with 
peacock traceries, the Bennington Tobys flecked with 
brown and yellow like custard pie, the silver-handled 
bolo that has slashed off Moro heads, you say; the de- 
mure tea caddy and the rollicking Doctor Syntax plates. 
On the mantelpiece, between the slim urns shining like 
armored sentries, sits that abominable puppet, Nini— 
she slumps with luxurious languor, her limp arms crossed, 
her painted chin sunk into the folds of her black and 
scarlet bodice. 

“How sad to turn from that bright, warm room and 
face the black, scowling door carved with monstrous tes- 
sellations—pompous comments of a dead and disagreeable 
aristocracy! Ah!” 

Mark Hexter will on occasion utter all this if not pre- 
vented, and after leaving the subject he will return to 
it. “I had forgotten the Sheraton sideboard,” he will in- 
sist, nearly weeping, “and that is most decorative, Cynara, 
for your father keeps his siphon and his Bourbon in 
there." 

iii 
OW the black, scowling door opened and Mrs. Mayes 
came in; but perfect strangers took to calling her 
Aunt Mayes, for she was that sort of a woman. She was 
not bewildered by the scene—life had never yet bewil- 
dered Aunt Mayes. It has even been said that Aunt 
Mayes bewildered life itself. 

She was one of those stout, saucy, white-haired young- 
sters who perplex and irritate women of their own age, 
sober matrons of fifty, ánd make all men feel pleasantly 
rakish. She appeared to be always just going out or just 
coming in, for she was usually wearing a hat on her 
handsome, silvery head; even in her room or when she 
sat knitting by the fireplace she wore a hat. Today it 
was a gay, purple turban with a sly taupe feather. Be- 
hind her came a grim looking maid carrying a vast 
silver tray. 

Aunt Mayes walked straight over to the sofa, giving 
Mark a friendly tap on the cheek as she passed, and 
calmly inspected Ames, who was rising rather sheepishly 
from his knees. She was surely as bold as any middle- 
aged woman dares to be; she had no notion that young 
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people minded her bursting in upon them, and rather 
often they liked it. 

“Well, well," she said. 
ing?” 

“T’m dead,” said Cynara without opening her eyes. 

“You had better get up if you want any tea,” said 
Aunt Mayes with the irreverence shown to lovely, mys- 
terious young creatures like Cynara only by their 
mothers. Cynara got up slowly, shaking down her skirts. 
She had a slightly sulky, jealous air when her mother 
was around, for Aunt Mayes had lured away the eager 
interest of more than one young man; she liked to have 
the center of the stage. 

“Now, young men,” she said in her rapid, buxom voice, 
“T suppose that you don’t want any tea—it isn’t my busi- 
ness if you don’t, so please don’t tell me. It always annoys 
me rather to hear young men repeating that they don’t 
like tea, they don’t like squash, they don’t like spinach, 


“Cynara, what can you be do- 


they don’t like Tennyson. Dear, dear! Well, I know 
what they do like, so Mark, my boy, if you will only 
get the siphon—you know where it is, of course—but 
please don’t pour out quite all the Bourbon, dear, or Mr. 
Mayes will be very upset. Mamie, have you brought the 
cracked ice and the glasses? That’s right. Now I think 
of it, I don’t believe I shall have any tea either—I think 
I shall just have a julep like the rest of you.” 

“But I don’t believe there is any tea on here,” said 
Cynara, surveying the tray. 

“No, I didn’t have Mamie bring it,” said Mrs. Mayes, 
laughing her hearty, mellow laugh. “I was sure it 
wouldn't be wanted. Dear, dear!” 

She glanced at Ames in candid appraisal, for she had 
not seen him in several weeks. He was long of leg, slim, 


and not especial broad of shoulder so that he was able 
to wear his loose, gray clothes with an air that distin- 
guished his tailor. He had a stern, aggressive nose, rumi- 
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native lines in his forehead, and lips that were curiously 
delicate. At thirty there was a faint, startling touch of 
gray in the blonde hair cut precisely about his temples. 
At thirty his blue eyes were sardonic and not a little 
hard. 

His wife, Alicia Patten Carruth, who had left him 
recently, described Ames with gusto in an interview. “He 
has a soul and he is ashamed of that. He is romantic and 
he is ashamed of that. He has a weak throat and has to 
wear rubbers when it rains; he had never heard of Ce- 
zanne or unsalted butter 
until he came here from 
Detroit the first year of 
the war. He likes to talk 
about his trench experi- 
ences; he attended a 
small co-educational col- 
lege; his father writes 


qj Ames took a little 
piece of her satin 
skirt and put his lips 
toit. Another woman 
would have felt the 
humility of his ges- 
ture, but ynara 
knew sadly better. 
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impassioned stories for furtive magazines, the kind that 
have to be sent out by express. 

“Ames is most ashamed of these things, but he will con- 
fide all of them to anybody himself. That, my dear, 
is why I say he is the most shameless person I have 
ever known!" 

Now Mrs. Mayes laid her plump, white hand upon 
Carruth's arm with a confidential gesture. “Do tell me, 
Ames,” she said, “do you have your decree?" "They had 
drawn a little aside from the others, but Cynara heard 
and she pressed her lips into a red, straight line and 
turned abruptly to Mark. 

*Dear Mark," she said. For some vague reason she 
had a swift, warm realization of his understanding. 
Subtle as a woman's, kinder than a woman's. 

“You sound exactly like a Mayfair lady," he said in 
his low, savage voice, but his eyes behind the huge 
glasses glowed warmly. 


“I shouldn't mind," said Cyn- @Nettie's brown hair, dark 


eyes, perfect nose an 

rosebud lips seemed to 
complete beauty left un- 
finished in other faces. to 
mirror virtue and grace. 


ara. 

“You women are always so in- 
fluenced by the late books," he 
continued. He always continued if 
allowed. “It is women who make 
contemporary writers. When Anna Karenina was the 
latest cry it was the fashion for all ladies to throw 
themselves under trains, I believe. When Trilby was in, 
the ladies went assiduously to chiropodists and dreamed 
of having their left great toes painted on the walls of 
the Café de Boulabou in the Quartier Latin. But you 
have been Marcel Prousted out of French fiction—it is 
too perverse for you. You fancy the nice, normal sins 
of romance in a Bond Street dinner jacket. You have 
been reading the literature of Mayfair, Cynara Mayes, 
else why should you come to me saying, ‘Dear Mark." 

“I admit it all . . . just the same I'd rather be 
the heroine of a London romance than anything. They 
are wealthier than any other heroines. And think of the 
Hispano Suizas they get to ride around in." 
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“Dear Cynara! You have a mother, a slightly freckled 
sister, a respectable father, who is an American importer; 
you have mid-western antecedents, and until lately an 
uncle who had a truck farm near Bloomington, Illinois. 
How could you possibly be a character in a romantic 
English novel of the latest American model?" 

*You, either. (Dear Mark.) For you aren't a beast 
or a cad and no English romance has ever been written 
without them." 

*Me, I am too clever," said Mark, tending his mustache 
with affectionate fingers. ‘Too clever for any writer to 
put into any book. It hardly pays an author to write 
of people who are cleverer than he is." 

Across the fireplace, Mrs. Mayes suddenly waved her 
cigarette holder for silence. “Do listen!” she cried. “If 
you would only stop talking a minute, Cynara . . . 
yes, I think it is the car. Tell me, Ames, is that our car? 
It is? Then the child has arrived and I must go at 
once. Perhaps I didn't tell you, Cynara, I sent Jac and 
your father to the Grand Central after her. You had 
better get rid of these delightful (Continued on page 119) 


Diary of a Professional Bathing Beauty 


She Had to Be Miss E. Lansing and Miss Muskegon at 
^ the Same Time. How Did She Do It? 


Wednesday 
Dear Diary, I am so worried. Today I was out in the 
yard, like the sweet young thing I am, in a big Garden 
Hat and my Baby Sister's bathing suit, never dreaming 
that anyone would see me, because, while we live on 
Washtenaw, the people hardly ever look in at poor little 
me, and all of a sudden a great big man drove up to 


the curb and offered me a drink. Well, Diary, I was so . 


embarrassed I didn't know what to do, so after the quart 
was gone I asked him what did he think he meant; did 
he think I was absolutely without principle? And he said, 
well, I couldn't be without principle, as I certainly did 
draw the interest, and then he said that he represented 
East Lansing, and that he offered me the position of rep- 
resenting East Lansing in the Michigan Bathing girl 
contest. Well, you could have knocked me over! He 
said the only expense would be the costume, and assured 
me that it would be practically nothing, so I signed the 
contract. Dear Diary, do you think I can win? If only 
my ears were mates! I pray they may never be seen. 


Thursday 

Well, today Father met me in the hall and told me 
that he had a surprise for me. I jumped up and down 
like a little girl, I was so glad. I am like that, simple, 
sincere. “Gin, Daddy?” I cried gleefully. “No,” he 
answered laughingly, “better than that.” ‘What can it 
be then?” said I. “I am all agog. Is it whisky or cham- 
pagne or absinthe?” To each of my childish suggestions 
he merely shook his head. I wonder what it can be? 


Friday 

That man from E. Lansing came up to see me again 
today. He had the nerve to ask me if I could swim! 
Well, you could have knocked me over! I certainly put 
him in his place! I said that I signed his contract to 
appear as a bathing girl, and not as a swimmer. Did 
he think I was in a County Fair or something? Well, 
you should have seen his face! I didn’t tell him that 
my swimming is just like paralysis; three strokes and 
it’s all over. I saw the girl today who is going in the 
contest for Saline. She was pretty cute, but I thought 
her a trifle too broad-shouldered across the hips. 


Saturday 

How these advertisers do bother us poor beauties! A 
stocking salesman came up today and asked me to write 
him a testimonial. He said, “I should like to put our hosiery 
on every woman in the country.” I looked at him'a mo- 
ment, and then I said with an icy stare, “Oh, you would, 
would you? Well, here's one you don't put it on." I 
guess I took him down! 


Sunday 
I turned down a delegation from E. Tawas today, who 
wanted me to be in their Bathing Beauty Carnival. It 
turned out that they expected me to walk—actually 


walk—three blocks along the Beach. Not a single float : 


or a wheel chair in the Parade. I certainly told them. 
As they were leaving one of them said, *I don't think 
she's so good." Well, I took them up on that and of- 
fered to compare my measurement with Venus de Milan, 
but their wives seemed to be in a hurry to get away, so 
they all left suddenly. I would have shown them, 
though; don't think I wouldn't have. 


Monday 
Well, Diary, today Father came up to me and told me 
what it was that he had been keeping for a surprise. 
And what do you think it was? He had entered me in 
the Bathing girl contest in Detroit as Miss Muskegon, 
a surprise for my Birthday. And I have already been 
entered as Miss E. Lansing! What shall I do? 


Tuesday 

Today the photographer came around to take my 
picture as Miss Muskegon, and later some others came 
around to take me as Miss E. Lansing. I told them I 
was busy. They asked me where they could get hold 
of me some night this week. Well, I certainly told those 
boys, the fresh things! The prospectus says that this is 
for amateurs only, the beauty contest. I mean, and I 
told them of course, I'm an amateur. I never take a cent 
that I don't honestly earn, and I can say, if I do say it- 
myself, that in a Bathing Girl contest I certainly give 
full value. 


Wednesday 
Well, Diary dear, the contest is tomorrow. I am 
worried to death over it! I don't see how I can go in 
as both Miss Muskegon and Miss E. Lansing—unless— 
Oh, Diary! I have the most wonderful idea! 


Thursday 

I am so proud! I am so Proud! I have won the 
Bathing Beauty Contest! I have won both as Miss E. 
Lansing and Miss Muskegon. The Solution was so sim- 
ple!. On one side of me, my front side, I pinned ribbon 
that said Miss Muskegon. On the other—I pinned one 
that said Miss E. Lansing! The judges could not see 
both at once, and so could not make up their minds. 
The judges said, after they felt they had seen both sides 
of the question, that it would not be fair to give one 
the prize and not the other. So dear, dear Diary, I 
have won again. They had a big banquet afterwards, 
and passed around little sandwiches and asked me to 
take my pick. I said if they were as hard as that I didn't 
care for any. Not on your life! 

Then they served cocktails. 
did I do wrong? 


I took one. Dear Diary, 


I don't remember. 


/ 


—HMichigan Gargoyle. 
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“She swept the room with her glance." 
“A lot of help that was to her mother." 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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THE AGE OF DISENCHANTMENT 


By GEORGE WATSON 


OREEN did not think Hamlet was a great play, 
Thackeray bored her, she hated grand opera, she 

took no interest in social reforms, she was skeptical about 
the new ideas in philosophy and science, she was an epi- 
cure, she was not serious about anything, she cared noth- 
ing about babies and home, she was flippant, frank, and 


Jar^es 
Du Glen 


e 


“Gee, I wish Dad would give me a Locomobile for my 


birthday instead of the old flivver." 
“More power to you, kid." 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 


WE AMERICANS 


American Lady: I say, Chauncey, 
are the American fox hunts like the 
ones you have in England? 

Englishman: Exactly, old thing, 
except that in England when they see 
the fox, they say, "Tally-ho"; in 
America they say, “There goes the 
damned thing." 

—Pitt Panther. 
oe 

“Hezekiah, why d’ja call that guy 
‘Duke’?”’ 

“Jes’ cause he’s no count, Jeremiah, 
no count.” 

—Washington Dirge. 


yon Giloer2 


“Ever been bedridden?” 
“Yeh. Ain't it the bunk?" 
—Carnegie Puppet. 


Customer: 


none here. 


THRIFTY 


"I hear that Biffles, the owner of 

the new filling station, is a tightwad." 

"Is he! I tried to fill up my bal- 

loons at his free air stand, and it 
sucked all the air out of my tires!" 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


ee 
Sheba: I heard your papa was 
rough. 
Heba: Not rough—simply in- 
formal. 
—California Pelican. 
oe 
Wife: Do you realize that twenty- 


five years ago today we became en- 
gaged? 

Absent-minded Professor: Twenty- 
five years! You should have re- 
minded me before. It’s certainly time 
we got married! 

— Bison. 
oe 


She is so dumb she tried to make 
an omelet without any eggs. 
—Utah Humbug. 


oe 


A mid-west farmer, after a visit to 
Congress, summarized his impressions 
by saying: “It’s just like some of 
these new dances—they make a lot of 
motions but they never seem to get 


anywhere.” 
—Louisville Satyr. 


selfish, she smoked in public and in private. 
No, Doreen was not a flapper. 


She was a divorcee. 


ee 


I want to see a razor. 

New Clerk: What kind, please? 
Customer: Durham-Duplex. 

New Clerk: Oh, you want a cattle raiser. 


There are 


—Okla. Whirlwind. 
“oe 


The President of the U. S. serves a four year term, 
but gets nothing off for good behavior. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
“eZ 


“Do you cash checks?” 

“Yes, but not yours.” 

"Isn't my face good?" 

“Yes, but I can't get it in the cash register.” 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 


Serpent: Any nice red apples of 
Wisdom today, madam? 
Modern Eve: Do you really think 
I need any? 
—Columbia Jester. 


“Tm looking for a doctor." 

“There -is a practicing physician 
across the street.” 

*[ don't want no practicing phy- 
sician: I want one that knows his 


stuff.” 
—Purple Pel. 
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THE VULGAR BOATMEN 


HE shell was sliding swiftly through the water. 

:-—two—three—four—go. “One—stroke;  two— 
stroke," came the hoarse call of the coxswain. The stop 
watch ticked off the seconds. Still the shell slid through 
the water. Suddenly, as out of the night, or day, or week- 
end came the shout, “Stop/” 

Had they won the race? No, dear reader, they had not. 
The shell came out of the water. The man cried “Stroke,” 
and with one sharp blow of the knife, the shell was 
broken. 'The only comment was, *I told you to boil it 
five minutes. It isn't even hard. What's the matter with 
that watch?” 


One 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 
oz 


Warden: Number 265303, where is your number? 
265303: I traded with 41602. You see, mine was the 
number he had last year and he kind of wanted to keep 
his old one. 
—Wabash Caveman. 


owe 


YOU ARE NOW ENTERING LEWISTON, ME. 
THE SEAT OF BATES COLLEGE 
PUT UP YOUR UMBRELLAS 
—Colby White Mule. 
oe 

J HENEVER I think of golf, I 
am reminded of the story of 
a certain ardent addict of the game 
who was sentenced to be hanged. I 
might mention incidentally that so 
far as I know his playing golf was not 
the cause of his punishment. But be 
that as it may, on the day set for his A 
execution he was placed between a 
couple of wardens and led from his 
cell into the prison yard. Here he 


was made to mount the scaffold; then | Z , / 

he was placed on the trap. At this l (10. 
moment the prison superintendent | ( mol. 
stepped up to him and asked, “Is wa 
there any last request you want to 

make?” “Changed your 


“Yes,” replied the golfer, “may I roomie?” 
take a few practice swings?” 


—Dartmouth Jack o Lantern. 


IMPROVEMENT OVER THE HORSE! 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


WHAT AN 
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“Heck, no; it ain't worn out yet.” 


M 08.00.00 2% at tle 
Of, A -GRADY 


A College Student’s Slant on a New Show 
—Washington Dirge. 


“Why do you drink beer?" a Ger- 
man was once asked. 

“Because pretzels make us thirsty,” 
was the answer. 

“But why do you eat those pretzels 
then?" 

“To make us thirsty.” 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
oe 


She said she would be ready ex- 
actly on the hour. She was, but it 
was the next hour. 

—Desert Wolf. 
oe 

The world’s biggest hypocrite is the 
man who comes out of a theater last 
so the others will think he sat in the 
first row. 


bed 


linen yet, 


—Yellow Crab. —Colorado Dodo. 
oe 
An optimist is a fellow who lights a match before ask- 
ing a fraternity brother for a cigarette! 
—Pitt Panther. 


“oe 


Hell hath no stories like a woman corned. 
—Cornell Widow. 


oe 


The fellow who finds it hard putting anything over on 
his wife might try smothering her with a gunny sack. 


ow 


Teacher: Give me an explanation of three punctuation 
marks. 

Stude (in language of today): A comma is the brake 
that slows down the speed, an exclamation point is an 
accident, and a period is a bumper. 

—Bobcat. 


Adventures of C, a 


s. e COCNA T OUa TOOTO oT 


g After taking the dust 
from the district rat- 
tler Luella, the long 
distance giggler, 
arrives to handle the 
leavesonafew books. 

ut first comes 
a week of rushing. 


q One of the Greco- 

und snags the 

ba ggage. S ho e 
comes b 93 t 

naturally since Es 

is in the trunk- 

compiling business. 


q “Don’t let that 
tribe ribbon ya, - 
snorts the pomaded 
Social Register 
who is being con- 
sulted. He failed to 
crash that certain 
spoton Appian Way. 
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( | 9» "5 Jobn HOS 
ANG wie d a unior 


home town bunch. 


AULAE DUUAHUALATEDNHTTAIAHHHHAAHUHDAHAHEETHA Ba, 


3 as € Reading from right to 
luxamova wrong, we have the 
haugh ti ly. pick of the pack rush- 


ing Luella. The damp 
ones, comprising the 
"cellar crew," are hid- 

en away so they won t 
sag the standards. 


Q The shank of the 
week finds Luella a 
total Hesperus. Bom- 
barded with bon- 
bons and floored by 
flowers, she doesn't 
know which part of 
the alphabet to join. 
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REALISM ALWAYS 

HE moving picture company was filming a drama 

of the life of the nobility and upper classes. The 
ducal bedchamber scene was all ready to be taken. 
Sumptuous furniture and beautiful canopies abounded, 
and in a corner beside a luxurious armchair was a small 
tin cuspidor. The director saw it and immediately went 
into a rage. 

“Whoinell put that cuspidor there?” he foamed. “Don’t 
youse guys know that this is a duke's room? Don’t you 
know a duke is always supposed to be refined and very 
swell? Take that dinky little thing out of there and 
get a big brass spittoon!" 

—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 
ole 


TRIOLET ON AN EXCELLENT BUT FORGOTTEN 
IDEA 
I formed a wondrous thought 
Before I fell asleep. 
Last night, fantastic wrought, 
I formed a wondrous thought. 
This morning I forgot 
It all, but this I keep: 
I formed a wondrous thought 
Before I fell asleep. 
—Goblin. 


oer 
First Mosquito: What makes you feel so blue today, 
Spike? 
Second Bug: I just filled up on one of them aristo- 
crats. 


—Colorado Dodo. 


THE LATEST THING IN SECOND CLASSMEN 
—West Point Pointer. 


YOU ARE NOW ENTERING BRUNSWICK 
THE SEAT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
STEP ON THE GAS 


—Colby White Mule. 
“eZ 


These French magazines are very interesting. They 
also contain some reading material. 


E —Vanderbilt Masquerader. 


Anyone Else: Do you mean to tell me you drink that 
stuff? 
Deke: Why no, I don’t. 
A. E.: But I just saw you swallow some. 
Deke: Oh, no. I was just gargling with it and it 
slipped. 
—Pup. 
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1900—1926 
—Black & Blue Jay. 


NATURE MAKES THEM KIN 
Bv KATHERINE NEGLEY 


HE trap door spider lives in a nest which is merely 
a tube lined with silk. In the top is a tightly fitted 
lid. 
It is easy to see how slim a chance the poor unsuspect- 
ing fly has. ; 
The modern girl dresses in a frock that is merely 
silken tube. On her head is a hat that fits tightly. 
It is easy to see how much chance a poor unsuspecting 
man has. 


Gentleman: 
cakes sometimes? 


I suppose you get the benefit of the 


Urchin: I what? 

Gentleman: You eat a pretzel now and then? 

Urchin: Naw, I only lick them as I go along. 
—Brown Jug. 
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HOW NOW, SPENCER 


T a recent period in the annals of the human family 

there existed a diminutive feminine specimen of 
humanity, whose most conspicuous personal decoration 
was a capillary spiral appendage of minute dimensions. 
This descended exactly in the median area of her alabas- 
ter brow. 

At intervals when she was amiably disposed, she pro- 
duced upon all beholders the impression of being exces- 
sively agreeable; but when she abandoned herself to 
the natural inclinations of an unregenerate spirit, she ex- 
hibited such symptoms of depravity, that her deport- 
ment became positively execrable. 

(A senior’s version of “There was a little girl who had 


a little curl right in the middle of her forehead," etc.) 


—Oregon Orange Owl. 
^ 


“God help the poor revenuers on such a night as this!” 


sighed Uncle Sam on New Year's Eve. 


—Colby White Mule. 
^--* 


*'There goes another life," cried the cat as it crawled 
out from under the steam roller. 


—Vassar Vagabond. 
a 


Two’s a company. Three’s a crowd—in any telephone 
booth. 
—Utah Humbug. 
or 
*Have you heard the underwear song?" 
“No, what is it?" 
“T Underwear My Baby Is Tonight?” 


—Mugwump. 


“I’m drunk with love, Exora!” 
“Oh, Balboa, look at the liquor ya wasted.” 


—Brown Jug. 
She: I used to think you were dumb when I first 
met you. 
He: Really? 
She: But I wasn’t sure of anything in those days. 


—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


“Hist, Orville, my lad, do you know a camel goes eight 
days without drinking?” 


“Gee, Paternoster, I wonder how long it will go if it 
does drink?” 
—Pitt Panther. 


Gal.) 


WW, 


M 


"I 


“If you have a son, are you going to send him here to 
school?" 
“No; he'd probably graduate before I would." 


—Virginia Reel. 


She was only a washwoman's daughter, but she had an 
awful line. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


DT 
Sil: Oh, Jane's all right—she'll do in a pinch. 
Lee: Yeah, but, man—give me Marge in a grapple. 


—Colorado Dodo. 
DT 


Mrs. Tripp walked into a store and said to a clerk: 
“I want a small, narrow comb about so long, for a 
slightly bald man with celluloid teeth.” 

—Witt. 


She: 
He: Sorry, I don't live at home. 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


Will you please take me home? 


« Suddenly I got back on 
my game and began to 
overhaul the Nordic Nui- 

sance, and immediately Ted 


began his Grade A patter. 


p. Holworthyv Hall 


HE was the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life, and 

I don't wear dimmers either. Why, when she came 

into the lobby of the hotel so many of us caught 
our breaths that it nearly created a vacuum and suffo- 
cated the Pekingese which belonged to old Mrs. Stuart. 
After one good nourishing look at her, you felt as if a 
brick had hit you just as the express elevator dropped 
twelve floors, and that you needed a shave anyway, and 
your tie was crooked. I forgot to say that this was in 
Pinehurst, in February. 

She was going over to register when suddenly she 
paused and had symptoms. And Mary Townsend, who'd 
been sitting with old Mrs. Stuart and trying to keep the 
Peke from teething on her, got up and flew signals of 
welcome, and then both of them acted as if they hadn't 
heard what a small world it is. 

Well, somehow that reminded me that I hadn't been 


£0 


seeing so very much of 
Mary lately, and it was too 
bad, because she was an aw- 
fully nice girl and I'd 
known her ever since December, and it was really a shame 
to let her sit there and be bored by old Mrs. Stuart, 
plus dog. I’ve got to admit that when Mary was at 
Vassar she wasn't in the Daisy Chain, but if she'd only 
been graduated a year later she would most certainly 
have made it. Because that next year the whole class 
was in the Daisy Chain. 

Just the same, she was one of the best, and no back- 
chat about it. So bye and bye when the new arrival 
had finally finished arriving I went over and rescued 
Mary, and after a certain time, more or less, I asked 
her who was the display of fireworks. 

Mary laughed. “What?” she said. “Are you per- 
ishable freight already, Pete? But why the delay? You 
could have asked me two solid minutes ago." 


“Mary,” I said, “you wrong me cruelly. I'm not 


exactly decaying in transit, I trow." 


E ue Sunc Old 


Illustrations by 
Garrett Price 


“Well, don't trow too soon,” 
said Mary. “Why, we aren't 
what you'd call intimate; I 
met her at Biddeford Pool last summer. Her name's 
Katharine Cloud. And isn't she marvelous?" 

“Ves,” I said, “with jam on it. But besides looking 
like a girl named Katha- 
rine Cloud, what other 
references has she?” 

“Why not curb 
your boiling pas- 
sions for a sec- 
ond,” said Mary 
amiably, “and 
give her the third 
degree yourself?” 
And I glanced up 
and knew my tie 
was crooked, for 
Katharine Cloud 
was actually on 
the horizon and 

blowing toward us. 

We had a little min- 
gle, and then Miss 
Cloud wanted to be aired, so we 
walked around and sneered at the 
lower priced villas, and eventu- 
ally landed at the golf club for 
lunch. And everything was merry 
and bright until Miss Cloud 
launched a sort of questionnaire at 


PRICE me, and Mary, seeing that I hated 
to go in off the deep end, told 
the truth. 


Miss Cloud hublished a low, motherly laugh. “What?” 
she said. “A great big yegg like you pretending to be 
an invalid? What was it—croup?" 

“No,” I said. “Triple pneumonia.” 

That teased her. “What?” she said. “Triple? How 
come? Aren’t you overbidding your hand by one trick?” 

“No,” I said. “The day they shipped me down here 
I read in an advertisement that since the war all pipe or- 
gans have gone up fifty per cent.” 

“Still,” said Mary, “he plays a brutal game of golf, 
Kay.” 

“In that case," said Miss Cloud, “I gladly accept his 
kind invitation—which I expect at any moment.” 

Mary had already dated, so Miss Cloud and I 
played alone. She had a very agricultural style, and 
ploughed up the turf with scarcely any effort. But she 
was the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life, and what’s 
a bit of turf between friends? Myself, I had a sloppy 
80. 

We came in for tea, and the wolves gathered around, 
and my day's work was done. I mean, Pd got back 
enough energy so that I could go eighteen holes without 
swooning, but that was the transfer point. I didn't go 


(50 LE Story 


any farther. So I had to sit and wear the chaperon’s 
smirk and watch Katharine dance with the wolves. Out 
on the links I’d felt like a full-grown zenith, but now 
I felt like a broad-minded chaplain. ‘There’s one thing 
I'll have to grant those wolves though: they bulged where 
they should. So that I only had to pay for one tea, two 
toasts, and nine flagons of ginger ale. The ice was free. 

That was the end of the beginning. ‘I mean the wolves 
vastly outnumbered me, and besides, I was so sort of 
glued down. The best I could do was to hover around 
the scrimmage and occasionally dash in for a couple of 
minutes’ conversation or a round of golf and hope I 
wouldn't be dropped from the squad. 

Mary kidded me about it. I hadn't been seeing much 
of Mary lately and I was sorry, because she was an 
awfully nice girl, whether she'd been in the Daisy Chain 
or not. 

“Clank, dunk. clank!” said Mary waggishly. I said: 
“What do you think you are—a French railroad?” 

“Those sounds,” said Mary, “were meant to represent 
the chains and shackles of abject slavery.” 

“Well, if you must clank," I said, “please go and clank 
elsewhere. Don’t clank here. Vituperation is not criti- 
cism.” Methinks I had her. Anyhow, she ceased clank- 
ing, and I went and dived into the scrimmage and invited 
Katharine to go to the movies with me. 

Katharine thanked me. In fact, she did a twicer. But 
then she shyly confessed that she loathed the movies; 
they wearied her to tears and they were nothing but junk 
and didn’t imply anything. So I made a shrewd guess 
that she really wasn’t panting to go to the movies and we 
had a long babble instead. 

*T'd guess that golf means a lot to you, doesn’t it?” she 
said. 

“Well,” I said, “it does, and it has to. 
yet a while.” 

“But you can talk, can’t you?” she said. 

I said: “Well, when I was younger 
I took lessons at it for a considerable 
period—but I’ve won more prizes play- 
ing golf.” 

“Still,” she said, “that’s two things 
we can always do together, and I wish 
we could do ’em oftener. That is, if 
you’re sure it wouldn’t satiate you.” 

Naturally, that set me up. You see, 
it had turned out that she was sort of 
muddy at everything but dancing, yet at least she could 
go through the motions of all the usual sports, and that 
was what had given the wolves such a tremendous drag. 
So that when she said this—and I’ve got to admit that 
she'd already made a certain impression on me—I was 
quite cheered. 

“Satiate me?” I said. “I defy you to!” 

Well, for the next ten days I nearly ran those wolves 
off their hind paws. What I mean is this: Kay used to 
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sit out dances 
with meand 
practice putting, 
and we'd wander 
around to the 
various local points 
of interest, such as 

the power plant and 

the dairy and the pig- 
gery, and exchange ideas 
about life in general and 
what are we all here for 
anyway? It was great. 
But then, one dewy 
morn the Pinehurst Special 
disgorged a man named The- 
odore Cunningham. 

'This man Cunningham had 
almost everything. He was 
a Connecticut blond with 
money, map, manner and mancestry. I mean, 
his father was a financier than whom there were 
few such, and admitted everywhere whether he 
had the password or not. And Ted was one of 
these versatile sharks who do everything as if 
they'd never done anything else—and look like 
Douglas Fairbanks doing it. 

Katharine said to me: “Oh, Pete, if you could only 
know how he dances! It’s utterly ethereal!" 

“T bet it is," I said. I didn't tell her, though, that I'd 
willingly administer the ether. 

“Oh, Pete!” she said. “You ought to see him ride! He 
rides like a demon." 

*[ bet he does," I said. But I didn't tell her what the 
usual mailing address of a demon is—nor that I wished he 
would go and get his mail. I merely girded up a few loins 
and deployed myself as a skirmisher. 

Mary Townsend kidded me about it. I hadn't seen 
very much of Mary this last week. and I was sorry, be- 
cause she was really an awfully nice girl. 

But what I mean is this: I never was one of those 
sentimental sprinters, because, when you get right down 
to it, marriage is fairly vital in a way, and the rosy thing 
to do is to take your time and look 'em over. But I'd 
known Kay now for nearly three weeks. She was the 
prettiest girl I ever saw in my life, and I was honestly 
wondering if two could live as cheaply as she'd have to, 
considering my club dues and everything. But before I 
had a chance to put it up to her, something done bust. 

I'd just finished a round with Ted Cunningham. It was 
the first time I'd played with him, and on the clubhouse 
steps somebody asked me what I thought of his game. 

*Well," I said, “he beat me three and one—and I had 
a 77. He minds all the rules too. But if etiquette counted, 
he'd lose his license.” 

“IPye been told so,” said the other lad. - “But did you 
know he came down here expecting to win the North and 
South?" 


€ Kay was the pret- 
tiest girl l ever 
saw in my life, 
and she used to 
sit out dances 
with me and 
practice putting. 


“Well,” I said, “if he could only caddy for himself, 
I'd put a thousand on him and let you name the odds. 
Because then if he couldn't talk his opponent out of a 
shot, he could rattle the clubs? 

*Oh— Pete!" said a voice behind me. 
walk back with you.” 

I pivoted, and there was Katharine right at my elbow. 
I was as startled as if Pd had a smack in the eye with a 
wet jellyfish. She'd heard! 

But there wasn’t any profit in trying to duck it, so. I 
didn't. I changed my shoes, and laved my heated brow, 
and smoothed my tangled tresses, and then I went out to 
the loggia and collected Kay, and we sallied forth. 

She said: “Do you know how you make me feel? You 
make me sick!" 

Well, knowing how she rated Ted, I could easily see 
the mildew gathering on me. I couldn't pass it off as a 
joke, and I couldn't very well subpema witnesses. I 
didn't know what to say, but I certainly never meant to 
say what I did. It simply broke loose, like a sneeze that 
you didn't even know was in your system until it sur- 
prised you by not being there any more. I said: ‘Want 
a soda mint?” | 

Now, of course, I'd always known that women are in a 
special class and have to be considered accordingly, but I 


“PII wait and 
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hadn't ever supposed that one of them could behave the 
way Kay did then. It came fast too. I took more in 
twenty-five yards than I'd taken in twenty-five years. 

"And Ted Cunningham," she said, in a final ninth 
inning rally, *hasn't ever spoken one single word about 
you that wasn't complimentary, and then you could go 
and say a mean, contemptible, unjustifiable, treacherous 
thing like that simply because -he beat you! I don’t 
know if I can ever forgive you!” And with that she 
speeded up for the hotel, while I followed at a dignified 
distance. I mean, where’s the sense of bounding at a 
girl’s heels and barking out loud? 

On the veranda I was blocked by old Mrs. Stuart. 
“Why, Peter,” she said, “aren’t you going to stop and 
shake hands with Fujiyama?" Fujiyama was the Peking- 
ese. So I stopped and shook hands—fraternally. I was 
pretty low. 

I telephoned to Kay’s room to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, but she slammed down the receiver as though 
some of the oil had trickled into her ear. After dinner—I 
mean, after dinner time—I tried to wangle a wingéd word 
with her, but she was sitting on a glacier and smoking an 
icicle. So I was pretty low. I was going out on the 
veranda to accumulate some fresh air or some more 
pneumonia or any other reliable substitute when I ran 
into Mary Townsend. 

“Hello, Pete,” she said. 
Have you lost your balloon?” 

I said: “Sorry, but I don’t understand Turkish either.” 

She said: “Don’t fool me, Pete. Why, yesterday your 
immortal soul was expanding like the white of a fried egg. 
Something’s happened. What is it?" 

Well, Mary was an awfully nice girl and not likely to 
be a sieve, in spite of her kidding. So in the long run I 
gave her a Synopsis of Previous Chapters, Now Go Ahead 
with the Story, and she stopped kidding entirely. 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s one of Ted’s best parlor tricks. 
He’s done it before. Kay doesn’t see it, and naturally 
nobody’s going to shout it at her. She thinks he’s a hand 
grenade when he’s only a baked potato. But I don’t be- 
lieve you can argue with her until she’s 
over her mad. I don’t believe I’d try. 
If you’re patient enough, why, sooner 
or later she'll see through him like a 
flannel shirt, and then you'll be back 
among the doings.” ` 

I said: “But she wasn’t reasonable.” 

Mary said: “But Pete, you don't 
expect a woman to be reasonable, do 


“Why, what's the matter? 


you?” 
I said: “You seem to be." 
Mary said: “I have to be. It's my 


chiefest charm. I haven't Kay's looks. 
But you wait, Pete; it isn't over yet; 
there's going to be afters." 

So I waited. And Cunningham was 
always bumble-beeing around Kay, and 
for three days she wouldn't even speak 
to me. I'd been stepping out a bit with 
Mary, just so as not to appear com- 
pletely Indianized, but Kay didnt 
seem to care a whoop in Hoboken. 

Mary was great though, and I got 
quite fond of her. I mean, she had a 
brain but she wasn't forever posting up bulletins about 
it. In golf she was ro handicap and in dancing she didn't 
look to be any handicap at all. She knew which side 
her tennis racket was buttered on, and she could have 
taught the Prince of Wales what the saddle was invented 
for. So it was easy to talk to her. 

She was sort of domestic, too. I mean, she wouldn't 
let a man break unless he'd been introduced to her and 


TINKER SONG 
By Don FARRAN 


Yellow gold to buy me love 
In haughty ladies’ eyes, 
Pagan bells and bitter wines 
And words both foolish-wise. 
All of these they offered me 
To buy a poet's heart, ` 
(Once I saw a gypsy girl 
A-riding in a cart). 


Once I heard a gypsy girl 
A-singing of a tune, 

White the road and wide the road 
That led into the moon; 

Let them tempt another lad 
To play a buffoon's part . . 

I shall take my pipes and songs 
And win her gypsy heart. 
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she wouldn't drink out of a flask. I liked that; it was so 
sort of quaint and old-fashioned. And she never once 
criticized Kay or kidded me about her again; she just 
coached me along and insisted that everything would 
come out right. 

Well, along about then the professionals swarmed in 
and we had the annual Amateur-Pro Tournament, and 
after it the North and South Open. I didn't go in for 
either of them myself; I was hoarding myself up for 
the Amateur next week. I still wasn't getting full dis- 
tance but my short game was sure-fire, and I hoped it 
might bother some of the dreadnaughts. Ted and his 
partner won the foursomes though, and in the Open he 
was twelfth, which was pretty gaudy functioning. Then, 
for the first time since the bomb outrage, Kay spoke to 
me of her own accord. 

It was in the lobby. She came up to me through the 
traffic and said: ‘Pete, isn't this the appropriate time 
to apologize to me—and also to Ted?" 

Well, that nearly made me blotto. I knew she'd fol- 
lowed Ted through both these tournaments, but I also 
knew that he couldn't possibly have stirred up any dust 
against the pros or they'd have slain him. But Kay 
thought that 7 ought to think that Ted was whitewashed, 
and that it was my cue to get down and angle like a 
worm. Well, that was a little too rich for my blood. 

So I said the wrong thing again. I said: “Sure I 
apologize. I apologize for being overheard by you that 
day." And Kay walked off with an expression which I 
had always imagined was trademarked by H. J. Heinz and 
Company, and I realized what an unholy mess I'd made 
of a good opportunity. 

That same night I took Mary to the movies, and on 
the road she said to me: "Wouldn't it be queer if you 
and Ted had to play each other next week in the Ama- 
tenc?” - 

“Queer?” I said. “You’re not far from wrong. Kindly 
page P. G. Wodehouse, Bud Kelland and Holworthy 
Hall, and we'll all be the same old golf story together!" 

We went into the theater and 
found our seats, and if the people 
directly in front of us weren't Kay 
and Cunningham, then you can burn 
my clothes! I distinctly remem- 
bered what Kay had said to me 
about the movies just a few days 
ago, and now she was stabled here 
with Ted. Oh, well, women are 
women, and I don't suppose they've 
changed very much since Eve was 
in rompers. I was glad she didn't 
turn around though. One reason 
was that Mary had glanced at her 
and then at me, and then put her 
hand on mine. Not the way some 
girls would—it was as solid as a 
grab rail. 

“Poor old Pete!” said Mary under 
her breath. I didn’t say anything. 
But I hung onto the grab rail. 

The feature film was awfully kind 
of drippy and in some places the 
slush was almost over your rubbers, 
but even so, I couldn’t see that it was funny. Neither 
could anybody else, except apparently Kay, who giggled. 
Cunningham said *Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h!” to her about four 
or nine times, but he might as well have been playing 
trains for all the good it did. And then, just at the 
fifth reel clinch she let go with everything she had. 
Well, did you ever go out with a high soprano who was 
the only one in the barn that (Continued on page 98) 
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AUTOMATIC 


Einstein: I know a very rich girl 
who wants to get married to a good 
looking fellow. Run home quick, 
take a good bath, brush yourself up 
nicely and I’m sure you can win her. 

Weinstein:  Ye-es. But suppose 
after I take a bath and clean myself 
up she wouldn't marry me, den vat? 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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*We're intellectual opposites.’ 
*Be explicit." 
“Pm intellectual and you're the op- 
posite." 
—West Point Pointer. 
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TOOTH PICK 
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—Co!gate Banter. 


“Thought you had a date with 
Helen tonight." 

“Well, when I saw her leave her 
house at five minutes of eight with 
someone else, I got sore and called 
it off." 

—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 


oe 


He: I’m going to kiss you every 
time a star falls. 
She (ten minutes later): You must 
be counting the lightning bugs. 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


oe 


A step in time means you're doing 
the Charleston wrong. 
—Utah Humbug. 
oe 


“Say, why do you smoke Lucky 
Strikes?” 
“They’re so collegiate.” 
“Half baked, eh?” 
—Purple Pel. 


1. Pedestrians 


September 


THE PEDESTRIAN CODE 

crossing streets at 
night shall wear a white light in 
front and a red light in the rear. 


2. Before turning to the right or to 


the left they shall give three short 
blasts on a horn at least three 
inches in diameter. 


3. When an inexperienced automobile 


driver is made nervous by a pe- 
destrian, he shall indicate the 
same, and the pedestrian shall hide 
behind a tree until the automobile 
has passed. 


4. Pedestrians shall not carry any 


sharp instruments which may cut 
automobile tires. 


5. In dodging automobiles pedestrian 


shall not run more than seven 
miles per hour. 

6. Pedestrians must register at the 
beginning of each year and pay a 
license fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
for the privilege of living. There 
shall be no rebate if an automobile 
runs over the pedestrian before the 
end of the year. 


7. Each pedestrian before receiving 


his license to walk upon the streets 
must demonstrate before an ex- 
amining board his skill in dodging, 
leaping, crawling and extricating 
himself from machinery. 


8. Pedestrians will be held responsi- 


ble for all damage done to auto- 

mobiles or their occupants by col- 

lision with such pedestrians. 
—Pony Railer. 


oe 
Studio: Know Mrs. Spires? 
Us: You mean Church spires? 


Studio: No, X Spires. 


— Bison. 


“Why can’t you ciean a suit with 
two pairs of pants?” 
“You gotta use gasoline.” 
—Carnegie Puppet. 
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Our idea of a racy evening is to see 
George Jean Nathan play Little Eva 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stuart P. 
Sherman to criticize the play in the 
Times the following morning. 

—Colby White Mule. 
oe 


“I made the team, fellows.” 
“Quit your kidding. When did you 
become coach?" 


—Blue Ox. 
ok 


As nervous as a collegian with a 
strange bootlegger. 


—Green Goat. 


oe 


“Mercy! Some rodents have eaten 
all our cheese.” 
“Oh, the dirty rats!” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


owe 


“Boss, gimme some of them labor 
union matches.” 

“How now, hireling, labor union 
matches?” 

“The kind that strikes anywhere, 
boss.” 


—Carolina Buccaneer. 


Ginsberg:  Misteh Ottist, I vant 
you should make me a doughnut 
sign. 

Painter: Certainly, Mr. Ginsberg, 


but I thought that you were a 
butcher, not a baker. 


Ginsberg: Sure I’m a butcheh; I 
vant it a sign: “Doughnut Hendel 
de Feesh.” 


—Penn. State Froth. 


Every man finds the perfect girl 
sooner or later. Some men keep on 
finding her. 

oe 

“Herb, don’t you know you 
shouldn’t smoke on the campus?” 

“Sure, I’m not smoking. I’m just 


holding this for a fella.” 
—Ollapod. 
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That's the Eiffel Tower! 


He: 

She: 
only the framework. 
finished yet. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Don’t kid yourself! "That's 
It hasn’t been 


Calvin: Our little Jackie can al- 
most fly in the water now. 
Clauer: I suppose his water wings 
help a lot. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
oe 
“Did he get on his knees to pro- 
pose to you?" 
“No, Mamma, I did.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 


= 


Be true to your wife. But if you 
haven’t one, don’t try to be true to 


some other man’s. 
—Wabash Caveman. 


Val J 


“Do you think she makes up her 
eyes?” 
“Well, the wink comes natural.” 
—Carnegie Puppet. 
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Three blades dropped into a saloon 
one balmy day. 

1st Blade: My good man, would 
you like to sell more beer? 

Honest Barkeeper: Sure would, 
sir. 

All the Blades in Chorus: 
don't sell so much froth. 

And then the blades all went out 
laughing riotously and making merry. 

— Rice Owl. 


Then 


oe 


“Are you through with the finger 
bowl, sir?” 

“Through? I haven’t even started. 
I’m waiting for some soap.” 


—Pitt Panther. 
TEA 


“And why, Roderick, did you kiss 
that little Eyetalian girl?” 
“You said, Papa, I should never let 
a Dago by without I learned some- 
thing new.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


“I told your sister that I love her, 
and we are going to be married next 
summer.” 

“July pe 

*No, I didn't. 


I really love her." 
—Okla. Whirlwind. 


“Tf you were walking along a dark 
road at night, how would you protect 
yourself?” 

«Pd whistle Hail, Hail, the Gang's 
All Here.” 

—Pitt Panther. 
oe 


The little dog ran all over the street, 

Along came a steam roller, 

The little dog ran all over the street. 
—Annapolis Log. 


name. 
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E THE LITTLE FOOLER 


OSEPHEUS called up the fire department and said 

that the house was on fire. When the firemen got 
there he ran out of the house smiling and laughing and 
crying, “April Fool! April Fool!" But you know how 
firemen are. Well, so were these, and they didn't think 
it a bit funny. Josepheus noticed this and rather than 
incur their disapproval, ran into the house and soon had 
a capable blaze going. That made the firemen happy 
again and they all went in with their axes and broke up 
the furniture. Even though Josepheus didn't fool the 
firemen, he at least played a mighty skillful joke on his 

^ father. 


ee. 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 
“oz 


A Chicago gunman recently was inflicted with capital 
punishment. He accidentally killed himself. 


oe 


A new religious sect has recently sprung up, calling 
themselves Shakers. Their patron saint is St. Vitus. 


—N. Y. Medley. 
oe 
“Do you always wear such tight skirts? I don’t see Georgia: Why that rapt expression on his face? 
how you could walk far in them.” Al: He’s enjoying a hot date by proxy. 
“Oh, I have wider ones for motoring.” ` —Lehigh Burr. 
—Colgate Banter. oer 


Onions, the forget-me-nots of the farmers. 
—Utah Humbug. 
PROPOSAL 
By GORDON SEAGROVE 


Dear, look me o'er; I'm not so bad a bet; 
Please note I’m number five of that quintet 
Of which four suffer pyorrhea's blow. 
Nor am I halitoxic—this I know. 
And while no horse, I keep my stride on bran— 
Out of these oats there steps, my queen, a man! 
A man whom Strongfort fashioned from a wreck. 
And think not, dear, I don't know how to neck. 
From Mrs. Glyn (six vols.) I learned the art; 
The Five Foot Shelf I likewise know by heart. 
In me the frame and brain coórdinate. 
Come, dear! Your answer—now! I am your 
mate [* 


** Another $50 raise, Nell" was what decided it. 


oe 


1s MILES TO BOSTON 
LOOK OUT FOR THE WATCH AND WARD 
—Colby White Mule. 
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Wi 
“Do you like sauerkraut?” I—1 HH 
“Pm sure I must. I like all kinds of fish.” t 


—Vassar Vagabond. 


oe 


Collegiate flivver is an apologetic term given a heap 
that one would not ordinarily ride in under any other 


—Oregon Orange Owl. —Cornell Widow. 
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Izzy At Collitch 


A DUMBWAITER CONVERSATION 
(Apologies to Milt Gross) 


ECOND Froon: O-o-hoo, nize baby, itt opp all de 
S crommowhitt so Momma’ll gonna rid you a ledder 
from brudder Izzy at collitch— 

First FLoor: Is maybe baby got de collitch, Mrs. 
Littlebum? 

SECOND Froon: Hmmm, you misunderstake. Mein 
poy Izzy is gone by collitch to stutty—de collitch from 
Otts witt Signses— 

First FLoon: Hmmm-—an ottish he become, ha—wot, 
pents eet de signs witt adwertisements from de hozzery, 
which eets like Coles Feelups, ha? 

SECOND FLoor: Hmmmmmm—de collitch from Otts 
Witt Signses? Is de Collitch from commas, which it is callt 
Chew Enchineering, odder de Collitch from Law, de Col- 
litch from Madison, so dees one its de collitch from Otts 
witt Signses. Izzy’ll gonna be some day a writer. 

First Froor: Yi Yi Yi Yi Yi! A riter wot rites it 


de hosses like wot is a cowpoy in do moofing peectures 
ha? 

SECOND FLOOR: 
it de books. 

First FLOOR: 
countant, ha? 

SECOND FLOOR: 


Hmm-mm. I mean like wot writes 
Hmmmmm. Could be maybe de hac- 


Izzy’ll not gonna be no haccountant. 


SS 
jj 


“Mary knows everyone in town, doesn't she?” 
“Oh, no, only those on four wheels.” 
—Pup. 


A writer, wot writes it de sturries from. books witt moc- 
casins witt peppers. 

First Froon: Like maybe de dokky sturries from 
Octavia Cohen, ha? 

SECOND Froon: Hmmmmmmm.  Izzyll gonna be 
maybe more hottistic from Cohen. He's uxtrimly hottis- 
tic. Lest wikk he had it a date, which it's a kind from a 
hovening visit, witt de hottist woman from collitch, so 
hees ledder says it. 

First Froor: Yi Yi Yi! A hottist woman! Is maybe 
mekking good gretts witt hees woik from collitch. 

SECOND Froon: Don’t esk! Was only lest wikk, so 
hees ledder says it—from one hevening he med eet seven 


strett passes! —Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


Applicant: Although I am a dramatist, I really can 
write humor. 
Editor: "That's right. I've read one of your dramas. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


INCLINATIONS 


In my arms you often lie; 

You swear you never loved but me; 
You vow eternal constancy; 

But then, we know, both you and I 
That in my arms you lie. 


—N. Y. Medley. 
“ore 


Whoop: Something ought to be done about these 
cruel prison laws. 

Ee: Why? 

Whoopee: 
for a stretch. 


I just heard of a poor man being sent up 


—Pitt Panther. 


Ticket Seller to Attendant: 
sign. The house just doubled up with laughter. 
—Brown Jug. 


Take down that S. R. O. 


€ When a fresh- 
man is given a 
pledge button 
he must get 
thesame reac- 
tionasa knight 
of old when he 
was given his 
golden spurs. 


HEN viewed 
coldly, the 
general in- 


terest taken in fra- 

ternities and the im- £7 
portance attached to t 
them seem as absurd 

as any fat man does 

when he parades down the middle of the street, a red fez 
cocked on the side of his bald pate, his face scarlet with 
pride in himself and his brotherhood. But remember, the 
fat man is proud; his red fez is to him a symbol and a 
glory, a cross and scimitar combined. 

So, too, is a fraternity pin important both to those 
who wear it and to those who wish they might. If an 
undergraduate “makes” a fraternity, he feels that he has 
been admitted to the society of the elect, he is one of 
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the sanctified few, he belongs to the collegiate aristocracy; 
and since the nonfraternity man usually is quite willing 
to admit the validity of such an attitude, there is cer- 
tainly some basis for the fraternity man's assumption of 
superiority. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that the halo 
surrounding a fraternity emanates as a rule from nothing 
more holy than false pride and envy; it is at best reflected 
light, no blaze of honest glory. The average fraternity 
chapter is a rather ridiculous organization of young men 
who take their ritual, their “grip,” the mystic significance 
of their Greek letters, with quite as much seriousness as a 
naked savage in darkest Africa takes his ugly stone god 
—and our civilized college boys and the naked savage give 
evidence of their adoration with much the same kind of 
hocus-pocus. 

More startling, however, than the undergraduate in- 
terest in fraternities is the interest taken by older peo- 
ple, especially by the parents of college boys. I have 
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Lar. l - only recently com- 
Ts UNE pleted a lecture tour 

that extended from California to New 

J York, and from West Virginia to Wis- 
consin. Everywhere I went I was asked about 


fraternities, and I think that I can say with 
safety that most of the parents were more eager for their 
sons to join a fraternity than they were for them to dis- 
tinguish themselves scholastically. Repeatedly mothers 
and fathers told me with the most inordinate pride that 
son John was a member of this or that fraternity, and 
they obviously expected me to be delighted and awed. 
They certainly were both. ; 

Since older people do take fraternities with such seri- 
ousness, I am going to describe these organizations, pe- 
culiarly American as they are, in considerable detail. 
There is nothing quite comparable to them anywhere 
else in the world, and although the oldest of them is rela- 
tively young, they have attained a strength in our col- 
leges that becomes more incomprehensible the more it is 
considered. 

Fraternities, then, are divided into two classes: na- 
tional and local; but since the locals are nothing but 
clubs existing at one college only, as they are usually 
not secret organizations, and since nearly every club is 
eager to become a fraternity, there is no need at present 
for any careful consideration of them. A national fra- 


ternity has 

chapters at 

several col- 

leges, some- 
times at only half a dozen, some- 
times at sixty or seventy or even 
more. It has a national president, 
a national council, and a traveling secre- 
tary who visits all the chapters and re- 
ports on them, their successes, their fail- 
ures, and their needs. The organization of many fra- 
ternities is much more elaborate than I have indicated; 
some of them, in fact, are so cluttered with committees, 
sachems, potentates, grand masters, and various kinds of 
medicine men that one wonders how they function at all. 
One is almost tempted to say that the younger and 
weaker a fraternity is, the more elaborate its organization 
and the more ornate and bejeweled its pin. For many fra- 
ternities the statement is quite true, but for the sake of 
fairness it must be admitted that it isn't always true, 
though I shall decline to answer any member of one of the 
older fraternities who demands exceptions. 

The national organization is, however, of very little im- 
pottance. Every freshman thinks that it is, and every 
senior knows that it isn't. It is the local chapter that 
counts, and it is on the local chapter that I intend to 
center most of my discussion. The freshman is always 
told that every member of Mu Mu Mu the nation 
over is his brother, and that he will be welcomed by 
other Mu Mu Mus wherever he goes, that all Mu Mu 
Mu houses and clubs are wide open to him, and that one 
Mu Mu Mu is to another Mu Mu Mu as honey to the bee. 
Well, he will find that he can always bunk in another Mu 
Mu Mu house once he has proved his Mu Mu Mu-ishness 
by whispering the thrice sacred password and by 
writhing his fingers into a fraternal knot with the fingers 
of the unknown brother, but he will also find that the 
strange brothers won't always exactly bring out the solid 
silver to do him honor. 

Let, for example, a Mu Mu Mu from Siwash present 
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himself at the door of the Gnu Club at Yale. (The Gnu 
Club is the Yale chapter of Mu Mu Mu, but Yale chap- 
ters rarely call themselves by their Greek letter names, 
the six junior fraternities excepted. Psi Upsilon is Psi 
Upsilon at Yale, but Delta Psi is St. Anthony's Club.) 
Well, if our Siwash Mu Mu Mu succeeds in proving him- 
self a Mu Mu Mu, he will be allowed to enter the 
Gnu Club, he will undoubtedly be told to make himself 
right at home, and then he will probably be left entirely 
alone to make himself at home, to get out, or to jump off 
East Rock. His Yale brothers will be nicely cour- 
teous, but they won't be fulsome in their glee over the 
arrival of the brother from Siwash. They will, in fact, 
be just a trifle cold, and if the western Mu Mu Mu has 
a fairly tender skin, he will begin to feel that he has in- 
truded in a strange house and that he has no business to 
be there. 

I have used the Yale fraternities as an example, be- 
cause many people are loud in their criticism of the cold- 
ness of the Yale chapters to visiting brothers. There are 
others who say that the Yale men are perfectly sensible 
in their attitude, that there is no reason at all why a 
Yale man, or any other fraternity man for that matter, 
should fall happily on the neck of another man simply 
because they happen to be wearing the same sort of 
jeweled pin. The Yale man may be a gentleman, and'the 
Siwash man may be a liar, a bounder, and a cheat; and as 
every fraternity man learns, the pin is no proof that he 
isn't all that and more. 

Fraternity men as a rule judge their brothers by the 
college they hail from. A Yale Deke may be a bounder, 
but he is usually accepted as a gentleman until he proves 
himself otherwise. The Siwash Deke may be a gentle- 
man, but until he produces evidence to the contrary, he 
will be considered a “hick.” 

There are earnest fraternity alumni who always seek 
out the home of their fraternity as soon as they reach a 
college town, but they are the exceptions; most of them 
never enter a fraternity 
house except when they 
return to their own col- 
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valuable. A chapter never seems to pay much attention, 
for example, to its national officers except to fear them 
slightly, but the national officers do pay attention to the 
chapter—and more than one erring chapter has suddenly 
found itself either severely called to task or actually 
wiped out of existence. I have heard people condemn 
the fraternities because they were national institutions, 
but I have never heard a valid argument brought against 
them for that reason. 

To the great majority of the fraternity men, however, 
the fraternity is important only during their four under- 
graduate years. There are three types of men who take 
it seriously when they become alumni: first, a very, very 
small group of intelligent men who for some reason are 
interested in the fraternity itself or in college boys in 
general and who keep a watchful eye on their own chap- 
ter. These men, unfortunately, are very rare, and it is 
a lucky chapter that can boast of more than one of them, 
if one. 

The second group thinks always that it belongs to the 
first, but its every move proves how far below it it is. 
It is composed of perpetual undergraduates, men who 
never lose the attitudes and interests of their college 
days. They take the fraternity very seriously indeed 
and are always “going around to the house to help the 
boys out.” The boys hate such a man. He is a pest 
and a scourge, an irritating intruder who prides himself 
on being one of the boys, who sacrifices his dignity and 
pride in a pitiful attempt to acquire the friendship and con- 
fidence of the undergraduates. He attends fraternity 
meetings and initiations, swathing himself in a robe and 
going through the ritual with elephantine seriousness, as 
thrilled by it as any freshman, and as absurd as a fat dow- 
ager in riding breeches. He calls the boys by their nicknames 
— he always knows all of them — “kids” them about 
their girls, hints that he was a gay dog when he was an 
undergraduate, plays cards and billiards with them, occa- 
sionally drinks with them, and then in moments of sac- 

charine seriousness loads 
them down with advice 


lege for a commencement 
reunion. 
"Its for 
freshman is told. “Once a 
Mu Mu Mu, always a 
Mu Mu Mu. And re- 
member, you aren't just 
joining this Beta chapter; 
you're joining sixty chap- 
ters all at once. And you 
aren't getting only the 
forty fellows here for your 
brothers; you're getting all 
the thousands and thou- 
sands of Mu Mu Mus all 
over the world." The 
freshman believes what he 
is told, and sometimes the 
upper classman believes 
what he is telling; very 
often, however, he doesn't. 
I have heard many a 


life,” the 


THE DUNES 


By Francis C. COUGHLIN 


These things were builded only for delight: 
The tall day arching to the highest noon, 
The purple skyline, dune on tumbled dune, 


The curved lake blue, the beaches edged with white; 


And in some green spot just beyond our sight 

Mad Pan evokes a nimble pagan tune, 

And lest the gorgeous spring should drowse us soon 
The winds are cool, adventurous as night. 


But oh, let be no venturing bugle blown, 

There is too much of bugles brave and shrill, 
Too much of reaping what the heart hath sown 
When love walks singing on some sunlit hill; 
Let only now the vast sky blaze alone 

And all the world lie languorous and still. 


about the good of the fra- 
ternity, the welfare of the 
fraternity, the honor of 
the fraternity. 

Such men, and their 
name is legion, are injuri- 
ous to any chapter; and 
since their intentions are 
always of the best, they 
are as hard to shake as a 
maiden aunt who has 
made up her mind to re- 
form you. Ask an intelli- 
gent boy if his fraternity 
is cursed with any such 
alumni barnacles, and if 
you have his confidence, he 
wil name you at least 
three before you have fin- 
ished the question. Worst 
of all, these men are often 
members of the faculty. 

The members of the 


junior or senior chant that little speech, his eyes alight 
with amusement. 

What does all this matter? the reader may well ask. 
Suppose such conditions do exist; they are practically 
harmless. Agreed. I can't see where the national or- 
ganization of a fraternity does any real harm, if any at all, 
and sometimes it does actual good, not the sort of good 
as a rule that the freshman expects to find in it, but 
the kind of good that is, in fact, much more practical and 


third group are not so numerous, and although they are 
often as troublesome and harmful as the members of the 
second group, they are rather pathetic. They are the 
men who did not hope to make a fraternity, and then 
some fraternity in its blindness or its need for more mem- 
bers *bid" them. The result is that they acquire as 
freshmen a worship for the íraternity that they never 
lose. All their lives it remains to them sacred. 
In their business and social relations they are 
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often sane, cool- 
headed men, but 
they are inevitably 
sentimental about 
their fraternity, ridic- 
ulously emotional 
and adoring. 

They felt honored 
beyond all reason 
when they were ini- 
tiated, and the pride 
in the honor stays 
with them until their 
dying day. They 
would no more think 
of appearing in pub- 
lic without their fra- 
ternity pin than they 
would without their 
trousers, and there 
are flippant and cal- 
lous people who tell 
tales about such men 
wearing the pin on 
their pajamas. It is 
not impossible.. More 
than one undergradu- 
ate has worn his fra- 
ternity pin to bed, 
and these men al- 
ways retain the atti- 
tude of a freshman 
toward their frater- 
nity. 

These are alumni 
who largely influence 
the Greek letter soci- 
eties, and they are 
the ones, the small 
first group excepted, 
who must be held 
largely responsible 
for the faults for 
which the fraternities 
are constantly con- 
demned. 

Let us examine 
some of those faults, 
at least the most ob- 
vious ones. First, 
let me make it clear, however, that I am not 
going to advocate the abolition of the fraterni- 
ties. Some sort of undergraduate club is ab- 
solutely inevitable. Collect several hundred 
or more young men together, and they will instinctively 
break up into smaller groups; and I firmly believe that 
for the average boy the companionship that he finds in 
the smaller group is of genuine value. Furthermore, once 
the group has formed, it will begin to find means of mak- 
ing itself permanent, and in a college the perpetuation 
of any organization is both natural and easy. ‘The senior 
delegation graduates, and to fil its place a number of 
freshmen are admitted. Each year the process is repeated, 
and all other things being equal, it will be repeated so 
long as the college itself remains. 

The boys will rarely be content, however, with naming 
their club and perpetuating it. They wil do what man 
has always done — surround it with ritual, an atavistic 
impulse that is seldom denied. Ritual in some form 
seems to be as necessary to most men as air; if they don't 
get it in church, they will get it in a lodge. The great 
majority of American men are born “joiners”; they have 


q More than one 
undergraduate 
has fastened his 
fraternity pin on 
his pajamas and 
worn it to bed. 


to belong to some- 
thing, they have to 
wear a button or a 
pin or a watch charm 
or al three to 
prove to the world 
that they are accept- 
ed into the inner cir- 
cle of a fraternal or- 
der, and out of it they 
derive some sort of 
emotional satisfaction 
that is both deep and 
real. For many men, 
I am sure, it is a spir- 
itual purgative. Cer- 
tainly it is vital to 
them, as the Church 
of Rome in its great 
wisdom knows. Thus 
college boys instinc- 
tively sanctify their 
club with ritualistic 
splendor, and once 
they have done that, 
they feel that the 
club is a living organ- 
ism that cannot die. 

If all the fraterni- 
ties in the United 
States were wiped 
out tomorrow, similar 
ones would be formed 
day after tomorrow. 
A college is too large 
to move as a single 
unit except at foot- 
ball games, and the 
abolition of fraterni- 
ties would simply re- 
sult in similar organi- 
zations masked be- 
hind new names. 
There are no frater- 
nities at Princeton, 
but clubs, and I can 
not see that the 
Princeton clubs are 
in any way superior 
to the ordinary fra- 
ternity. Clubs largely replace fraternities at 
Harvard, too, and one of the clubs, at least, 
will serve excellently to illustrate the natural 
change that takes place when a fraternity 
ceases to exist. There used to be a chapter of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon at Harvard. It broke away from the 
national chapter and became a club; Deke was changed 
to Dickie. The name was changed, but whether Deke or 
Dickie, it remains an undergraduate club—and what, 
essentially, is the difference? 

Many people are disturbed about the practices indulged 
in during the initiation ceremonies. Those people, I am 
sure, would agree with a small boy who said suddenly 
one day: “I know what ‘initiation’ means!” 

“Well, what does it mean?” his twelve year old sister 
demanded. 

“Tt means taking your clothes off and doing things to 
you.” 

His sister said that he was wrong, and so far as the 
actual initiation ceremonies of a fraternity are con- 
cerned, she was right. The actual initiation is an awe- 
some affair, as solemn and im- (Continued on page 104) 
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The crying need of sport writers 
of the country—a new synonym for 
a home run. 

—Annapolis Log. 


oe 
Customer: I don’t want those 
crackers. Someone told me that the 


rats ran over them. 
Grocer: That isn’t true because 


the cat sleeps in the box every night. 
` —Bucknell Belle Hop. 
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A Gentleman: How did you enjoy 
the Mardi Gras in New Orleans? 
Another College Man: The best I 
ever ate. 
—Colby White Mule. 


—Centre Colonel. 


Senior: May I call you by your 
first name? 
Co-ed: If I may be permitted to 


use your last name. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


oe 


Our girl friend writes from Holly- 
wood that she is playing the heroin 
in a drug traffic film. 


—Cincinnati Cynic. 


oe 


The taxicab swung into the street 
at high speed to give berth to the ap- 
proaching street car. Taxicab and 
street car are doing nicely. 

—California Pelican. 


oe 


Flotsam: I saw Mary buying a 
new study lamp today. 
Jetsam: Yep. The old one rusted 
out. 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


a 


Judging from Hoyle’s vast knowl- 
edge about card games, he must have 
gone to college quite a while. 

—Carolina Buccaneer. 


He was tall, dark, one of those 
men whose soulful eyes “burn the in- 
nermost depths of one’s being.” He 
was no callow youth, but was at the 
interesting age. (Take your choice.) 
He was faultlessly attired, and danced 
like a master at it. 

She was low and dumpy, with 
dyed red hair. She had two gold 
teeth, and danced as if she had as 
many wooden legs. Her dress was 
low and high, but in the wrong places. 
Yet he took her everywhere. 

He had to. 

He had married her! 

—Rice Owl. 
DL 

I. W. 

Women. 


W.’s—Independent Wild 


—Purple Pel. 


Some people are so narrow-minded 
that they can’t part their hair. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 


oe 


She was only an undertaker’s 
daughter, but what she could under- 
take! 


—Drexerd. 
a Se 


Wifie says: Applesauce each day 
will keep the triangle away. 
—Utah Humbug. 
oer 


What's become of, the old-fashioned 
sheik? 


—Cincinnati Cynic. 
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“I let you and nine other girls in 
on my secret." 

“Ten all told?” 

“Yeh, ten all told.” 
—Carnegie Puppet. 
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DEAR HORTENSE: 


ISTEN, Hortense, I am perfectly aware of the fact 
that Vivian wears her hair in a horrible manner, and 
that Lou is drunk and you never tasted a drop in all your 
life, and that the orchestra is grand and the piano player 
has beautiful long black hair, and that Evangeline's dress 
is too short, and that the floor is simply gorgeous and 
you're feeling rather warm, and that your feet are aching 
and that Ethel is wearing her sister's dress, and you had 
four bids to the prom, and you love my fraternity pin, 
and the girl dancing with Tom has an awful reputation 
and you love to dance with me, and that it's too bad 
that all the seats in the alcove are already taken, and 
that Jim has a beautiful new roadster, and you simply dote 
on violets and you keep a wicked diary and you don't 
like Welsh rarebit, and you wish I wouldn't part my 
hair in the middle. 
Now look here, Hortense, we can enjoy the rest of the 
dance if you will keep off my feet, get rid of your chew- 
ing gum, and stop yodeling Hotsy Totsy in my ears. 
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Whose fraternity pin is that? 


—N. Y. Medley. 
oe 
She: Jimmy, you haven’t been drinking again, have 
you? 
Jim: No, dearest. 
She: But I’m positive I smelled some on your breath. 
Jim: You don’t know me, kid, I inhale the stuff. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
^e 9. 
MESA He: 
“She must be a pretty warm baby." She: Isn't it yours? 
“Why?” He: Of course not. 
“Jack said she was an old flame of his.” She: 


—Salt Shaker. 


Mother (to precocious infant): 
Johnny, go wash your face and neck. 
P. I.: Neck who, Ma? 
—Illinois Siren. 
oe 


Josh Medders (didactically): When 
it comes to classic music 

Abner Appledry (skeptically): Ho! 
What do you know about classic 
music? 

Josh Medders: I know all about 
it, by gosh! Wasn't I run over and 
durned near killed by a circus band 


wagon over to Allegash, last summer? 
—Pitt Panther. 


A DASH OF COLOR 


—California Pelican. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 


What wonderful times they spent together! 

Dinners in little Italian restaurants night after night. 

Dancing until five. Breakfasts at dawn. 

What exquisite moments they were! 

As she left him at her door she said, “Don’t forget this 
evening, dear. Seven o'clock." 

That afternoon she married a traveling salesman. 


oe 


Dizzy: ‘That was a nice kiss. 
Lizzy: You said a mouthful. 


—Denison Flamingo. 
re 


Prof: Is this composition original, Mr. Dee? 
Dee: I don’t know, Professor. I forgot to ask my 
roommate. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Jones the Surveyor Looks for his Collar Button. 


Oh heavens, I must have mixed them up again. 


—Dartmouth Jack o’Lantern. 


If all the Pullman cars in the 
United States were placed in a line on 
a single rail, it would be foolish. 

—Brown Jug. 
oe 


No. 1 Realtor: Just bought a thou- 
sand gallons of real estate. 
No. 2 Realtor: Are you drunk? 
No. 1 Realtor: No, been to Florida. 
—Drexerd. 
oe 


Modern girls are just girls, tricked 
up a little more. 


—Cincinnati Cynic. 
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September 


R. SLAM was the new pastor at 


Grandma Hoe’s church. After 
his third sermon she hobbled forward 
to shake his hand. 

*[ sure am glad to have you as my 
pastor, Doctor," she beamed. 

“Thank you, ma'am," replied Dr. 
Slam. “I was afraid I would have 
o trouble filling the place of my popu- 

lar predecessor." 

“That’s just it, Doctor. It used to 
be I had to come an hour early to get 
a seat. Now I can be thirty minutes 
late and still sit anywhere I wish." 

—Mugwump. 


oe 
Flora: Where have I seen your 
face before? 
Dora: Right where it is now. 


—Denison Flamingo. 
oz 


After all, life with an Eskimo is 
just one blubber after another. 
—Cornell Widow. 


owe 


GOLF BUG 


That formal touch: When some- 


Pretty: That is quite a trap over one inadvertently borrows your Tux. 
there. —California Pelican. 
One: Yes, that is where my hus- 


band proposed to me. 
—Washington Dirge. 


Officer: Whatinell do you mean 
driving along here at forty-eight miles 
an hour? 

Driver: It’s not my fault, officer, it 
won't go any faster. 

—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 
oe 


Dentist: Pardon me, I must have a 
drill. 
Patient: Can't I even have a tooth 


filled without a rehearsal? 
—Drexerd. 


Arabella: 
conceive such witty repartee? 


How do you manage to 


Rebecca: Just by a flick of the 
wrist, my dear. 
—Vassar Vagabond. 


No, Concrete, you can’t pick moc- 
casins from a shoe tree. 
—Brown Jug. 


owe 


“Howd’ja take the skin offa yuh 
knuckles?” 
“Punchin’ a time clock.” 
: —Boston Beanpot. 
A E 
a LA 
such wet re- 


She: Jim makes 

marks. Hibberd: It sure is cold this morn- 
He: What do you mean? ing. I'll bet it's zero. 
She: He stutters. Printing: Well, that's nothing. 


—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. —Notre Dame Juggler. 


One 
mother who was very solicitous of 
the moral welfare of her children 
spoke to her daughter as follows: 

“Daughter, who was the gentle- 
man I saw you with last night?” 


Wednesday afternoon a 


The daughter responded: “That 
wasn't a gentleman, that was 
Father.” 


The embarrassment of the mother 
was noticeable. 
—Rice Owl. 


“Does your wife make your money 
go far?” 
“Yes, so far I never see it again.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 
oe 


An ass on the farm is worth two on 
the faculty. 
—Ollapod. 


or 


“When I was a small boy I was left 
an orphan.” 
“What did you do with it?” 
; —Pitt Panther. 
oe 
See: During the war, I was in 
many battles over the foam. 
Saw: Issat so? And who finally 
won the foam? 
—Okla. Whirlwind. 
oe 


“T must go on and on, Merrivale old 
top, I can’t go back to that party 
now.” 

“Why not?” 

*"Tis the hand of Fate; I have 
burned my britches behind me." 

—Nebraska Awgwan. 
oe 


“Marge makes me sick." 
“Me too. She tries so hard to be 
feminine.” 
—Red Cat. 
oe 


* A fish can hardly be asleep from 
the neck up, but he can be crocked 
to the gills. 

—Blue Ox. 


1926 
NOT GETTING AWAY WITH ANYTHING 


It: Good night, dear, and I'll see you in the morn- 
ing. 
Itette: Good night, Bill, but before you go—I think 


you have my gum. 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


oe 


Don’t laugh at a letter carrier. It takes a pharmacist 
two years of college education in order to be able to sell 
a two cent stamp. 


—Bison. 
oe 
He: Does your girl make eyes? 
He: Not much! She specializes in noes. 
—Allegheny Alligator. 
oe 
Joe: I got a splinter in my finger last night. 
College: I told you to be careful when you mussed 


that girl’s hair. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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“Say, Cleo, you're a sorority bim—can you read Greek 
letters?" 

“Sure, Cæsar.” 

"Well, I've got one from a Greek lady here that I 
wish you'd read for me." 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


MODERN PROPOSAL 


“Do you know, dear, that your children will probably 
have blue eyes?" 
“Why, John, my eyes aren't blue." 
*No, but mine are." 
—Brown Jug. 
oe 


He (at the prom): 
over there? 
He He: That's a freshman who walked into one of 
the booths and began to look for the telephone directory. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Who's that they are throwing out 
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The Way Fifth Avenue Looks to the New Driver 


—Columbia Jester. 


Paint wil improve any joint, especially when skirts 
are getting shorter. 


—Oregon Orange Owl. 
“oe 


John R.: 
head? 
Mary C.: Why, I guess to keep his wigwam. 
—Witt. 


Why does an Indian wear feathers on his 


Dr 


No, Gwendolyn, major operation is not an army of- 
ficer. 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 
oe 


“T think you’d like the Prince. 
Highness?” 
“Yes, it’s nearly six feet.” 


Do you know His 


—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 
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"I wish we'd brought the piano, dear." 

*Don't try to be funny, George!" 

"But, you see, I left the tickets on the piano!" 
—Goblin. 
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A BEAU BRUMMEL 


E was, for a fact, one of the 

handsomest men that anyone 
has ever had the good fortune to see. 
He was tall and well built. His shoul- 
ders were broad and erect with an air 
of athletic ability. He was well 
groomed, to say the least, his clothes 
being of the latest fashion. His shoes, 
socks, shirt, tie, everything about him 
made him a man to be noticed. Men 
admired him, women adored him. 
Every day they used to stop to see 
him. His name, oh, they never named 
him. Never named him? No, he's 
just the wax model at Max Adler's 
clothing store. 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 
oe 


Many a man fancies that a woman 
is attempting to win him when she is 
merely flirting in order to make an- 
other fellow jealous. 

oe 

Our idea of efficient business ability 
is that of an aspiring young shoe sales- 
man who takes his lady friends out 
riding and then hands them his busi- 
ness card preparatory to the walk 


back! 
—Pitt Panther. 
oe 
“Are you a college man?” Hayseed: Td like to see Mr. Astor- 
“No. These are Papa’s pants.” bilt. 
—Nebraska Awgwan. Butler: Sorry, sir, he isn’t in. 


Hayseed: Are you his old man? 
Butler: No, I am a butler. 
Hayseed: Glad to meetcha. Any 
kin to the Butlers down at Elm Cen- 
ter? 
—Okla. Whirlwind. 


oe 


The things that embarrass a man 
may often be interpreted as an in- 
dication to his character. 

—Boston Beanpot. 


COL 


Farmer: Don’t you see that sign, 
“Private—No Hunting Allowed’’? 
Hunter: I don't read anything 


marked private. 
—Arizona Kittykat. 


oc 


It is estimated that the average pea- 
nut machine wastes ten cents a day 
whistling. 

—Lehigh Burr. 


oe 


How did you like 


Stay-at-home: 
the Roman Forum? 


*[ wonder if Red Grange has a part 
in this football photoplay that’s com- 


Go-about: Oh, fairly well, but I ing?” 
think that the French have them “What football play?” 
beat. “The Wife of the Center.” 


—Michigan Gargoyle. —U. of Wash. Columns. 


September 


of 


SEVEN LITTLE FOLLIES GIRLS IN A “ROW” 


—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


Mr. Twice: Can you play the 
lather song from Lux? 
Mrs. Nothing: After I brush up 
on it. 
—Red Cat. 


ee 
A check on the crime wave would 


be endorsed by millions. 
—Brown Jug. 


oe 

“Under the weather”—This phrase 
is applied to the goof who “doesn’t 
know enough to come in out of the 


rain.” 
—Blue Ox. 


“I heard something terrible about 
Mable last night.” 
“I thought you looked happy.” 
—Texas Ranger. 


1926 
$ HAT is the matter, my little 
fellow? You seem sad." 
*Yes, sir, I am sad. Spring has 
come.” ; 


“But see here, my lad, that’s no 
reason to be sad. Why, at this time 
of year when the tiny buds begin to 
swell on the trees—when the daffodils 
and tulips push spikes of pale green 
through the warming earth-—when the 
birds return singing. Come, tell me, 
why does spring make you sad?” 

“Because it’s too warm to drink hot 
whisky toddy and too cold to drink 
mint juleps.” 

—Dartmouth Jack o’Lantern. 
oe 


The campus smooth-boy, like a fa- 
mous dry cleaner, works like magic 
and leaves no ring. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
oe 


The graduate of the automobile 
school refers to it as his Alma Motor. 
—Columbia Jester. 
oer 


“Shay, ossifer, gimme a mirror.” 
“What do you want with a mirror?” 
*[ wanna shee who I am.” 

—Ames Green Gander. 


“oe 


Is it a church social or can anybody 
get in? 
—Cornell Widow. 


oe 


“Don’t try to get fresh," said the 
cheese to the sour milk. 
—Missouri Outlaw. 


oe 


“Oswald, my boy, what an unusual 
face you have.” 
“Ves, I've got a good job now pos- 
ing for cartoons.” 
—Denison Flamingo. 


oe 


“What pretty arms that girl has.” 
“T didn’t know she was standing on 
her hands.” 
—Pomona Sagehen. 


“Sir, you must not be aware that 
the Student Council has stopped 
drinking." 

"Humph. I hope you don't think 
I do everything they do." 

—Georgia Cracker. 
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INSPIRATION 


HE greatest artist sat before his 
easel. A pensive look crossed 
his face and came to a full stop. The 
canvas was blank. The great artist 
drew forth his brushes. Still the can- 
vas was blank. The great artist drew 
a breath and still the canvas was 
blank. He daubed the colors on the 
canvas and soon he had drawn a 
crowd. 
— California Pelican. 
oe 
“How was the prize fight over at 
Mishawaka last night?” 
“Boy, it was a knockout!” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
oe 


She: Ned Bunker ought to have 
some respect for the Sabbath day. 

“What has he done now?” 

“Well, this morning he was half 
an hour late at the links.” 


—Pitt Panther. 


T 


“What’s the wettest job on rec- 
ord ?" 
*Street sprinkler in Venice." 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 


FARRIE TAILS 
By Bunny Sample 


[We are proud to announce such a con- 
tributor as Master Bunny Sample, the eight 
year old boy prodigy, who has taken rank 
along with Daisy Ashford in the literary 
world. | 


HERE were three kittens. The 

mother and two littel boy kit- 
tens. The oldest was name James 
and the youngest was Robert. And 
the mother’s name was Jane. And the 
two littel boys begged her to let thim 
go and look at the tree. And there 
mother let thim go. And they wen’t 
singing. And they played with the 
dolles. And went in the dolles house. 
And they hade a nice time. And 
these to littel kittens were playing on 
the tree whend the lights went out. 
And the two littel kittens ran down 
the tree. And ran acrose the floor 
and ran to there home and were safe 
in the home. 


3j 


Father: Did you feed the chickens 
last night? 


Willie: Exactly. 
Father: Corn? 
Willie: No, Scotch. 


—O’Grady’s Goat. 


Miss Co-Ed called at the post office. 
"Is this the classified letter place?” 
she inquired. 

When assured that it was, she gave 
her name and asked if there was a 
letter for her. 

"Business or love letter?" jokingly 
inquired the clerk. 

"Business," was the hesitating re- 
ply, accompanied by a blush. "There 
was no letter. Miss Co-Ed again 
blushed and asked, “Will you please 
look among the love letters?” 

—Bucknell Belle Hop. 
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THE DARK PASSED 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 


He: I wish you could make the 
bread your mother used to make. 
She: I wish you could make the 
dough your father used to make. 
—Drexerd. 


@By JOSEPHINE 
BENTHAM 


@ Gilbert's father folded 
his hands and teeter- 
ed on his heels and 


toes to the music. 


Soot an 


HE apartment 
on Russian 
Hill was called 
a studio—probably 
because Louise Leslie, 
who occupied it, was an artist in the difficult business of 
gayety. Certainly no one ever worked at the studio. Ad- 
mittedly people came there to play, to fling around light 
credos, light jests and caresses and philosophies—the silly, 
bright baubles that are the playthings of the evening. 
The celebrities of San Francisco came there. The ones 
who would have been celebrities if they had ever had 
time. The ones who would be celebrities some day. All 
tossing bright baubles with slim, white hands—with dark, 
nervous hands—with clever, paint-stained hands. ... 


38 


Stardust 


For this Louise who lived on 
Russian Hill was only gay and 
lovely, and just a little bit ab- 
surd. In her studio the intellectual ones talked smartly 
of D. H. Lawrence and the psychopathology of this and 
that, with their eyes on the tall gold spools that were 
Louise’s slipper heels. And the theatrical ones prated of 
the art of the Barrymores, with their eyes on Louise’s 
gesturing little hands, ridiculously freighted with dia- 
monds and emeralds. And the drinkers spoke bitterly 
and brilliantly of a man named Volstead, with their eyes 
on Louise’s mouth, that was like a scrap of geranium. 
And those who were writers and painters and musicians 


b y 


PEGS Tt Pato nS 


discoursed of their labors, with their eyes on the eyes of 
Louise, which were very blue and radiant. So you see 
she was generally in the center of the conversation, even 
when she had no part in it, or no notion of what it was 
about. 

But Gilbert Thorne, who had just been brought to 
meet her, had no knowledge of the artistry that is essen- 
tial in the difficult business of being gay. He himself 
was rather a stern young man who toiled in a bond 
house in order that his hair might be neatly trimmed and 
his steaks nicely broiled. He worked exactly eight hours 
a day, and frequently he read articles that had to do 
with budgets and systems and getting ahead. He sat in 
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a corner now, half hidden by the sleek 
black haunch of the grand piano, 
scowling because he disapproved of 
this gathering, this room, and, most of 
all, Louise Leslie. 
At the moment Louise was standing in the middle of 
the floor, crooning incantations to a hammered silver 
cocktail shaker. Back she swung it over her shoulder, 
then down to her knees and around again. A Japanese 
boy came forward with a tray of glasses, sheer as moon- 
beams, and a dark man whispered something into Louise’s 
ear—so that she laughed as she filled the glasses, spilling 
some of the frothy amber stuff on her frock. The dark 
man made a tragic gesture. . . . Everybody drank, with 
Louise holding her glass high over her head, shouting 
absurd toasts. 

“Give one to Mr. Thorne! He's just killed a man and 
so, 0! course, he’s thirsty! Whoop-ee/” 

“Say, got any Three Roses for a man named Thorne?” 

“Terrible, Billy! Tanaka, take the kitten and give it 
cream. Never leave anybody out of a party, even Twid- 
dlefoot. . . . oh, Mr. Thorne! For heaven’s sake!” 

Gilbert shook his head. “I don’t indulge,” he said. 

Louise sped across the room and slipped an arm around 
his neck. ‘Don’t be afraid,” she whispered. ‘My boot- 
legger’s a good Baptist." 
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Gilbert, perforce, sipped from his glass. She was sit- 
ting on the arm of his chair now, and he couldn't help 
being conscious of the fragrance of her hair and the petal 
softness of her skin. 

“Do you exist at all before the evening?" he demanded 
abruptly. 

Louise paused long enough to put a wooden needle on 
the phonograph so that it might play a mediocre melody 
very softly and enchantingly, and then she answered him. 

*You see," she said, quite inadequately, *I don't play 
bridge and I don't go about having luncheon at the big 
hotels. The middle of the day—you know then's when 
you notice the fingernails of waiters—and somehow it 
occurs to you that they’re not very happy. Do you sort 
of see what I mean? Ye-es, I’m always a little cold in 
the middle of the day.” 

Louise moved a bit closer to the fireplace and the thin 
flames cast queer shadows on the raspberry-colored frock 
and the gay gold heels. It is simply impossible to talk 
of Louise Leslie without talking likewise of her frocks and 
her heels. Not that she was a designer’s dummy sort 
of person—never that. But you remembered how she 
waltzed, the way Mrs. Vernon Castle used to waltz, in 
a certain black dress that made her yellow hair seem 
scandalous. And you remembered a fur-trimmed green 
cloak in which she liked to wrap herself when she went 
riding in the evenings. And you remembered . . . oh, 
expensive, charming, ridiculous hats and shoes and gloves 
and dresses that were all bound up with Louise's man- 
nerisms, with Louise's laughter, with Louise's husky little 
voice that was always bravely attempting to express the 
inexpressible. 


VERYONE drained many cocktails, talked of va- 
rious wise and foolish matters, danced a little, and 
then—all hushed while Louise sat in the middle of the 
floor, banging an overjeweled little hand over the strings 
of her banjo. 

She managed only eight or ten chords; she hardly cov- 
ered an octave with her slight, husky voice—sometimes 
she even finished a bar or two just conversationally. And, 
with the exception of a few old negro spirituals, she only 


attempted the songs of the street, because the people in > 


those songs had the kind of wild, passionate, reckless na- 
tures that were of her understanding. But her pitch was 
steady and true, and certainly she sang the Frankie and 
Johnnie ballad with defiance and gayety and a queer 
haunting sadness . . . so that if your heart were capable 
of expansion it took to itself that absurd and unhappy 
pair, loved them and laughed at them and felt a little 
sorry for them too. 

*. .. am he done her swro-ong," concluded Louise, 
mournfully, and there was a faint, sweet echo from the 
banjo strings. 

Somebody pulled the tip of her ear, and somebody else 
cupped both hands under her elbows and lifted her lightly 
to her feet. Glances and smiles and subtle caresses, all 
heaped on the altar of Louise’s loveliness. But likewise 
were there coins on that altar? Were there blazing rings 
.of diamonds and emeralds? Gilbert wondered, and in 
wondering, realized quite suddenly that he was in love 
with this yellow-haired girl, this child who had dipped 
her hands in soot and stardust... . 

Painfully, inarticulately in love with her. 

There had been other girls, the kind he’d met in coun- 
try clubs, in people’s summer cottages. Nice girls, with 
breeze-blown hair and confident, comradely smiles. Nice 
girls who knew everything and who were ignorant. But 
that had just been clean sex stirring, under the light lash 
of propinquity. Nothing had ever been like this. This 
furious emotion that surged beyond words and sanities. 
This emotion that was not quite—well, quite good form. 


September 


He wanted to tear those blazing rings from her little 
hands, wanted to kiss the bruised fingers, wanted to slip 
his own ring on so gently that she wouldn’t realize that 
she was being caged, caged in a loop of gold. But even 
now he knew that he would never ask her about those 
other rings. . . . He began to look dubiously upon Kent 
Derek, a small, dark man with a sleepy smile, who had 
the reputation of being Louise Leslie’s “oldest friend.” 
Gilbert found her distressingly fond of Derek. 

^You're admiring my library?" she was asking casually. 
“Kent gave 'em to me, every one. Nobody else gives 
books to me because nobody ever saw me reading. But 
Kent understands I like the look of 'em and he knows 
Im planning to be literary—some day when I'm not 
busy." 

“There aren't any new things here," 
bert, with an oblique glance at Derek. 

Derek smiled. “Louise belongs to the nineties, I've 
always thought." 

“The nineties were decadent,” Louise added softly, and 
Gilbert didn't like the affectionate glance that was ex- 
changed between the two. 

* You're sure that man doesn't mean anything to you?" 
he demanded, when at last they were alone. 

"He's my oldest friend," she explained carefully. 

"My dear, half the world must be your ‘oldest friend’ 
—you’re so very, very lovely.” 

She stared up at him gravely through the blue haze 
of her cigarette smoke. 

“And very, very silly too," she supplemented after a 
pause. 

“T don’t like your smoking,” he said abruptly. 
cough you have—” 

She did have a cough, a tearing weight that wrenched 
its way up from her lungs. When it was over she'd: 
always put her hand to her throat and smile as if she 
had an amusing secret. But the Thornes were a healthy 
tribe, with an inborn distaste for such unpleasant mys- 
teries. Gilbert never mentioned the cough again. 

But Louise was flinging her cigarette into the fireplace 
—and then somehow she was in ‘his arms, rt 

“Darling . 

“My dear, my dear. I like the way your brown hair 
goes so—so sedately over the top of your head." 

“And yours—yours is a bad gold halo." ; 

Louise’s cheek was pressed against his heart—so little. 
she was! And the fragrance of her finger tips that were 
dancing along his shoulder. . . . 

“Why, I’m mad about you, Louise! I—my darling, 
I'm going to take care of you always—in a house of our 
own." 

*With a gabled roof." 

*Well, of course. But we've so much to talk about." 

“Oh, no! Do we have to talk so much?" She drew 
away from him and looked up with eyes that weren't so 
young as was the rest of her. They were shining, friendly, 
beautiful eyes—but they were unafraid and wise. 

"Let's go to the South Sea Islands!" she was whis- 
pering. 

“Dearest—” he said inadequately. 

And in this fashion they talked, and built brave plans 
that went into the sky with the spires of their dreaming 
until the thin flame in the grate had given one last dis- 
consolate leap upwards before it subsided into an ashy 
little corpse. Louise shivered. 

“T never like it cold,” she said. 

“Its dawn!” Gilbert cried. “Both of us should have 
been in bed hours ago!” 

“Why?” casually. 

He was indulgent just now. ‘“You’re a ridiculous lit- 
tle thing,” he told her. “After this, you know, you’re 
going to live a regular life, darling. Eighteen holes with 


commented Gil- 


“That 
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your husband in the morning. You'll look adorable in 
a plaid skirt, I think." 

“A plaid skirt," she whispered. 
. He smiled secretly, his lips against her silky hair. He 

imagined her placing a golf ball on the tee with eager, 
grubby little hands. Her hands were too white now, he 
thought, too brilliant with jewels and gleaming little 
fingernails. In the gray light she looked rather absurd 
— nicely absurd, 
of course—in the 
raspberry - colored 
frock and the 
spool - heeled 
shoes. He won- 
dered suddenly 
how old she was. 
Certainly she was 
as agile, as alert 
as a child, but 
there were tiny 
lines patterned 
like cobwebs at 
the corners of her 
eyes. The lines 
were engaging 
when she laughed, 
but just now they 
reminded him of 


the occasional 
tired drawl in her 
voice. 


Gilbert Thorne 
smiled again, no- 
ticing that the 
electric lights in 
the room were 
glaring like weak 
yellow eyes in de- 
fiance of the 
dawn. One can’t 
defy the dawn; 
Gilbert:knew 
that. Circuitous 
thoughts brought 
him to his father, 
who would be up 
in a few hours, 
digging about in 
his garden. “He’s 
a good old egg," 
Gilbert told 
Louise rather 
awkwardly. 


Q He was in love with this yellow-haired child 
who had dipped her hands in soot and stardust. 
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ILBERT'S father was puttering about in the 
scrambled garden patch in front of his small brown 


house. Sweet peas lined neatly against the fence, in a 
pale riot of pink and purple and lavender. The small 
hedge of bachelor buttons, brave and blue. The holly- 


hocks and reckless, arrogant marigolds. The drone of 
flies and bees, and the tiny insects scurrying busily over 
the moist brown earth. Home... . 

The Thornes, 
no matter what 
their fortunes, had 
always got their 
roots into the 
land. Rich, they 
had almost been 
feudallords. Poor, 
they managed 
somehow to have 
property. Flowers 
and shining door- 
knobs and crested 
linen. The women 
of the Thornes 
had never wan- 
dered, had always 
waited in the 
midst of Thorne 
possessions 
for their lords to 
come back from 
the wars. $ 
Possessions they 
had. Property. 

Within the 
small house there 
was much cum- 
brous furniture, 
and a number of 
horribly framed 
portraits of 
bristling gentle- 
men in gorgeous 
uniforms, and of 
oval-faced ladies 
with gentle eyes. 
Gilbert’s father 
explained to 
Louise who these 
magnificent crea- 
tures were, linger- 
ing over their 
names, touching 
the frames with a 


“You'll like him in 
sort of a way. 
You see, I’m the only child of his second marriage, and 
he’s particularly fond of me. You'll ‘be rather careful 
what you say to him, won't you, dear? He's a clergy- 
man—all our family have always been in the army 
until Dad—and he's an unworldly old soul. But I think 
you and old Dad’ll like each other." 

This wasn't strictly true. Gilbert was a little uneasy 
when he took Louise to meet his father one Saturday 
afternoon. He wasn’t quite sure he approved of her 
dress, which was a severely simple mauve garment, ex- 
cept where it broke into bright ruffles down the front— 
nor of her hat, a little felt affair with a quill feather that 
swept waggishly over Louise’s right eye. He didn’t like 
the way she was driving her car, coasting perilously down 
the hill, waving her hand in a negligent signal as she 
neared a corner, swerving abruptly with her eyes turned 
sidewise to meet his, like a guilty child’s. 


blue-veined o 1d 
hand. 

“And here is Gilbert’s dear mother, painted shortly be- 
fore her death, and his grandmother, and his great-great- 
grandmother. His great-grandmother was a lady of very 
determined will, and she would not have her portrait 
painted because she had a wart, my dear, on the very end 
of her chin." 

*Father—" 

*Now, Son, Miss Leslie will want to know all about us, 
coming into the family as she is. And some day she shall 
have her portrait painted, because she is so beautiful. 
You don't mind a compliment from a very old man, my 
dear? No, that's right." 

Old Mr. Thorne wiped his spectacles on a huge and 
immaculate handkerchief. Gilbert recognized this ges- 
ture; it meant that old Mr. Thorne had been thinking of 
Drusilla, that charming person who had been Gilbert's 
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mother. Gilbert was rather anxious lest Louise 
should find tears in old eyes amusing. In 
Louise's hard world one was emotional, but not 
sentimental. 

But Gilbert's father was lifting a thin little 
voice in command of a certain Rebecca. And 
this Rebecca, a nondescript individual, subse- 
quently served them tea in the garden, with old 
Mr. Thorne trying not to spill any more cake 
crumbs than he could help down on his knees 
and his shirt front. 

When they were about to leave he kissed 
Louise on her cheek, with all the gallantry 
imaginable. And 
for no particular 
reason Gilbert 


thought of the little q " I did it to let 


your father 
t ae know I loved 
J at o his little voice 
rouge that and his funny 
was always wh-whiskers." 
in Louise's 
bag. 
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“He’s so good,” she said afterwards, almost she whis- 
pered. “Honey, he’s always done things just that way, 
hasn't he? I mean—kissing me—just as he'd pat a child." 

“He belongs to his generation," Gilbert said vaguely. 

“Well, that's not quite it. It’s tradition too, some- 
how. You know, those pictures an’ all? Dear, I wasn't 
brought up with pictures. Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware was the only respectable thing in our house and my 


father pawned it one day to buy white spats. He was 
an actor. He drank." 

*You poor darling." 

*Oh, no! I wasn't, I mean. I had wine when I was 


ten and loved it. That's why I don't like tea very much 
now, I suppose. Every girl ought to be brought up drink- 
ing tea, under a pink parasol—damn it, Gilbert.” 

He objected to this last bit (Continued on page 110) 


SHORE FIRE 


By VIOLA BROTHERS SHORE 


MAN wants justice; a woman, justice plus. And she will even do with- 
A the justice, if she can have the plus. 

Next to being licked, a man hates being misunderstood And 
worse than being licked, a woman hates being understood. 

A woman will always cherish the memory of the man who wanted to 
marry her; a man, of the woman who didn't. 

Women do not always love the men who are most generous to them. 
But they hate to give them up. 

In the game of love, women start off as experts and men end up as 
amateurs. 

Poverty is no bar to love. But you would hardly call it a drawing card. 

The wise wife mothers her husband. But only now and then. 

The art of conversation is dead and in its place we have the monologue, 
the wisecrack and the amorous pass. : 

Men learn a lot of things at college they never use. Women use a lot of 
things they never learned at college. 

Love gives you nothing. It only provides you with the chance to use 
what you have. | 

You can't argue with a husband. But that's no reason for letting him 
have his own way. 

A woman worries and worries until she turns a lover into a husband, and 
then she worries and worries because she can't turn him back again. 

A man will often deny he's wrong, even when he knows he is. A woman will 
often admit she is, when she knows she isn't, just for the pleasure of the scene. 

A man is as old as he feels—and he would like his wife to be as old 
as he feels. 

Often when a man stays away from a pretty woman, he credits his 
strength of character, when in reality it's only his fear of lowering his 
batting average. 

When two girls start wearing each other's clothes, one is going to be 
better dressed than she used to be. 

There's nothing so sad as reading over old letters. And that's why 
men throw theirs away and women don't. 

Don't fall for that second charlotte russe. Remember, you'll have 
to take off tomorrow what you put on today. 

They say if people talk about 
larly if they happen to be talk- 

A girl will have a lot more 
try to kiss her. But she'll invite 


you, your ears burn—particu- 
ing down the radiator pipe. 
respect for a man if he doesn't 
somebody else to the clambake. 
43 
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CINDER ELLA AT THE BRAWL 


(As the midnight scene was not writ- 
ten by Octavus Roy Cohen) 


Prince Obesse has just rested his 
ocular demonstrators on the charming 
face of the Sheba of the evening. He 
was late to the party, due to an over- 
abundance of telephone poles on the 
way there. 

«Hot ziggity damn," sputtered 
Obesse, “look at that thar powtent 
female cullud woman. Ain't she jist 
sizzlin an’ I doan’ mean possilutely." 

“What you-all ain't got in yo’ haid 
is no brains," suggested Evans Chew, 
the prince's right-hand man at the 
left. “A woman lak that wouldn't 
even think 'a dancin’ with a bum lak 
yo’.” 

“Close that hole in yo’ face, cullud 
bo’. All the dancin’ which gets done 
with that woman henceforward, gets 
done by mahself. Dancin’ with that 
woman is jist gwan to be the fondest 
thing I is of.” 

“Pause a mom-ment, cullud big 
boy, I done see her fust, and I doan 
fool with this hea’ razor.” 

Both gentlemen navigate the rough 
and rocky floor, and the prince 
reaches the queen of the evening first. 

“Miss Angel Face, I done craves 
to make talk wif you," the prince 
starts. 

*An' all I craves from you is ab- 
sence from my presence," she par- 
ried as the clock struck midnight. 
She tore out of the brawl room, and 
on the way out, lost one gunboat. 
Next time, we will tell the story of 
how the prince found her, by finding 
who had a foot big enough to fit the 


shoe. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


oe 
. “Don’t you want me to tell you all 
about heaven?” 
“Naw, I want it to be a surprise.” 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 
Oe 
"That's all I can say for you,” said 


the orator, as he finished his speech. 
—Mugwump. 


"How's business, Christopher?" 
“Offal, Randolf, simply offal.” 
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| 
Mistress: Is that all the work you can do in an hour? 


New Charlady: Well, ma'am, I daresay I could do more, but I 
never was one for showin’ off. 
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—Goblin. 


Him: Say, wanta hear a joke about 
a boy and a girl that went— 

Her: Is this a good joke? 

Him: Yuh didn't hear me say good, 
did yuh? 


Some husbands have a den, while 
others growl all over the house. 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 
oe 
Lohengrin of the modern bride— 


—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. here she comes, there she goes. 


AUTO SHOW 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bol. 


Ernest Philosophe of a Glee Club 
manager: The bigger they are, the 
harder they bawl. 


Make way for the hard-hearted 
Hannah who’s so mean she wears 
flesh-colored hose to fool the mosqui- 
—Columbia Jester. toes. 

—lowa Frivol. 
P^ ^9 

We wonder if the Eskimos wrote 
that song, Pm Sitting on Top of the 
World. 

—Colorado Dodo. 
oe 

A drug store cowboy’s motto: 

“Twenty years a cowboy and never 
missed a calf.” 

—Cincinnati Cynic. 
oe 


Eloise: Just think of it! A few 
turns of a knob and you get Cuba. 

Aloysius: Yes, just think of it! A 
few turns of a knob and you get 
twenty years. 


—Boston Beanpot. —Annapolis Log. 
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Débutantes I Have Met 


YVONNE, she of the raven bob and deep eyes. If you've 
a rear seat to your Hispano and a chauffeur at the wheel, 
your coon coat is superfluous. Yvonne will never marry. 
It's too easy to fall in love to do that. Besides, why have 
a dozen males drink Carbona for the sake of one? Gowned 
in le dernier cri she makes a fine setting for any man’s 
dinner jacket. 

There’s FELICIA, the demure, winsome maid who always 
blushes when they photograph her for the Sunday Society 
Supplement. A decided hit at church socials and foreign 
missionary entertainments. She loves to be called 
“Felice,” although “Dear” will do nicely. Her mother 
says Felicia is one of the few girls left nowadays who still 
retain their modesty. Poor Felicia! 

WINNIE thinks she's up to date, but she’s just about 
two years behind—still a flapper. Winnie is still looking 
for the thrill that went out with King Tut patterns and 
the last visible total eclipse. She is the idol of the prep 
school coterie, but the smarter campus sets have long since 
given her up as a total loss. Next spring when she misses 
her third Ivy Ball Winnie will probably begin to sit up 
and take notice. Poor girl. By that time she'll just about 
be ready for the hostess' list. 

WILHELMINA. You’ve met her if you've ever walked 
into a public library by mistake. Her somewhat classic 
beauty is shamefully imprisoned by a slusby coiffure. 
Although her dad is a fresh paint magnate, she dislikes 
flashy cars and modern literature. Knows nothing of Van 
Vechten, Hecht, Joyce or Dos Passos, but just mention 
Montaigne, Marlowe or Marivaux to her and you're en- 
gaged for the evening. ; 

MAXINE is that masculine type, strongly reminiscent 
of Lifebuoy and the northwest mounted. Riding and 
tennis are her hobbies, and she is not the least averse to 
swimming. Her idea of a good time is a cold shower and 
thirty-six holes of golf before breakfast. And what an 
appetite! The Crillon shifts from “table d'hote" to 
*à la carte" every time she swings through its doors. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


oe 
Anna: I’m calling him Hiawatha now, you know. 
Belle: Honest injun? 
Anna: Sure, because he gives me many a ha-ha. 


—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


“There’s only one time a Scotchman enjoys an auto- 
mobile ride.” 
“When’s that ?" 
“When he's in somebody else's car." 
—HMichigan Gargoyle, 
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ON WITH THE DANCE 


*Close in here, isn't it?" 
“Yes, I've been noticing them myself." 
—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 


IDS A -PITY 


HE man raised his eyes to hers. “Come,” he said 
softly. She neared him a little tremulously. He 
gazed into the unfathomable depths of the liquid blue eyes 
of the fair young maid sitting next to him, oh, so close to 
him. Her face expressed acute anxiety, but she was smil- 
ing weakly nevertheless. Ever and anon a sigh seemed 
to rend his very soul. For many minutes they remained 
thus. Neither spoke, but each gazed intently—into the 
other's eyes. 
"Yes," said the oculist at last, “one eye is seriously 
affected, and if not treated immediately may develop into 


a decided squint." 


—N. Y. Medley. 
“ew 


COCK O' THE WALK 


I'm a rooster strutting majestic and alone, 

Pride and arrogance and vanity for me does pay; 
All the hens of the poultry yard fall for me 

But I, huh!—oh, I let them lay!!!!! 


—Boston Beanpot. 
Dr 


We nominate for the intercollegiate black list: 

The guy who invented cotton-topped silk stockings. 

The girl who curls her hair in front only. 

The girl who affects mannish clothes but can't tie a 
four in hand. 

All girls who affect mannish clothes. 

Girls who call everything from an evening gown to a 
hobo “desperate,” “a kick," or “uhdoorble.” 

—Pomona Sagehen. 
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His intentions were good but he lacked that indescribable something. 


“Do you like boxing?” 
“No, it’s a lazy man’s game.” 
“Howzat?” 
“Sure, you're lying down so much 
of the time." 
—Boston Beanpot. 


oe 


Once upon a time there was a col- 
lege boy who didn’t smoke, drink, 
cuss, play pool, dance or care a whoop 
about the women—but remember, that 
was once upon a time! 

—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


ole 


“This is the bunk,” cried the hobo 
as he showed his companion the straw 
in the corner. 

—Whitman Blue Moon. 


DL 


You convince a man—you persuade 
a woman. 
—Boston Beanpot. 


—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


LOVERS’ HARBOR 


They say that he's a sailor, 
Or something of the sort, 
And rumor has it that he has 
A sweetheart in each port. 


But he says he'd like to stage 
A little party to be smart, 
With lots of liquor flowing 
And some port in each sweetheart. 
—Lehigh Burr. 
oe 


A college boy is one who attends 
his classes on the curb in front of the 
drug store. 

—Arizona Kittykat. 


oe 


Farmer Gray: You know that boy 
of mine’s got to be a gol-ding tea 
hound since he went off to college. 

Farmer Brown: How's that? 

Farmer Gray: Why, every morn- 
ing he combs his head and brushes 
his teeth. 


—Georgia Cracker. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


"Amen," said the preacher as he 
concluded the prayer. 

“Ah, men!" said the French maidens 
as they saw the troop ship dock. 

“Ah, men!" said the cynical demi- 
monde while reminiscing. 

"Ah, men!" said the coach as he 
urged his men to the seemingly im- 
possible. 

“Ah, men?” queried the top sergeant 
as he looked over the new bunch of 
rookies. 

“Ah, men,” said the chap as he ac- 
cented the first syllable and thereby 
designated his favorite kind of nuts. 

“Amen!” said the student in relief 
as he realized that he had finished 
reading the above. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


owe 


The average agriculture student 
thinks the boulevard is the road out 
to the cattle barns. 

—A ggievator. 
oe 

If a man loses his life a woman will 
mourn; but if he loses his ideals she 
will marry him. 

—Centre Colonel. 


oe 
Though it is not generally known, 


snails seldom use asbestos brake lin- 
ing. 


—Brown Jug. 
oe 
Client: I was in a delirium when 
I was married. 
Lawyer: But we can’t use that 


as evidence. So was I and I am still 
a married man. 
—Drexerd. 


“Had your iron today?” 


“No. I chew my nails.” 


—Cincinnati Cynic. 
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KULTURE IN OKLAHOMA 


Addenda for fifteen-minute-a-day 
addicts, as put down in late Oklahoma 
prose by the chief editorial writer of 
the intellectual Oklahoma Daily: 

“Tt is hopeless to ask why these 
people (college students) do not spend 
some of their time with the good old 
classics. yl 

“Gold and other treasures could 
not buy the enjoyment that thousands 
of people have drawn from the Pick- 
wick Papers, Treasure Island, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Jules Verne, O. 
Henry, Coleridge, just to mention a 
few of the authors that flutter into 
mind.” 

—A ggievator. 


We noticed one of our cowllege coo- 
eds crossing a wet spot in the side- 
walk the other day. She was doing 
the sensible thing, holding up her 
skirt. In fact, the skirt was about 
three feet above the wet spot. 


—Ames Green Gander. 


the undertaker." 
“How did he do that?" 
“Just before he died he buried his 
face in his hands." 
—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


Beitner's: That cat is certainly 
rude to his parents. 
Shoes: Yes, he is always sticking 
splinters in his paw. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
oe 


Fools Charleston where wise men 
fear to waltz. 


v 


“My date put his arm around me 
three times last night." 
“He must have a long arm.” 
—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


—Scream. 
DT 
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“And at the end of the service tonight, the choir will sing a . 
special anthem composed by the organist, after which the church 
will be closed for a month for necessary repairs." 


Heard on the streets of Chicago: 
“The question isn't whether a person 
is worth his salt, but whether he is 
worth peppering.” 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Oe 
Tour: See the big snake I killed? 
Ist: Yeah, how’d you kill him? 


Tour: Oh, took another drink and 


! spit on him. 


—Centre Colonel. 
lc 


A certain college recently inaugu- 
rated a *no-shave" week. Fourteen 
Russian students died of homesick- 
ness. 

—Wash. Cougar’s Paw. 


DL 
Fast: Lets stop here, this is a 
girls’ school. 
Past: Oh, no, didn't you see that 


sign, *Slow School Ahead"? 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 


Dr 


WHO? 


She kissed me today, 
Who will kiss her tomorrow? 
That’s always the way— 
When she kisses today 
I ask with dismay 
Not unmixed with sorrow, 
She kissed me today, 
Who will kiss her tomorrow? 
—Pitt Panther. 
oe 


“Jane isn’t what she used to be, is 
she?” l 
“No, she’s been to college.” 
—Drexerd. 


—Goblin. 


Stude: I’ve lost another tie. Sup- 
pose it took wings and flew away. 

Roommate: It might have—wasn’t 
it a butterfly bow? 


—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


oe 


“Fail! Tittiremus, and where didst 
thou purloin that doggy hosiery?” 
“S’ Death, Madame Automat, I did 
purchase them from a dog fancier!” 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


ove 


The first husband is hard to get. 
The rest come easy. 


DAT RICI COHEN 


TAILOR 


oan, = 


THE SEAT OF THE TROUBLE 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


to Je You ng 


Writer's Chances 


Bv FUNE 


HE old saying that *ac- 
tions speak louder than 
words" is the funda- 

mental key to writing for the 
screen. The phrase may have 
been coined long before mov- 
ing pictures came into exist- 
ence, but it applies to them 
perfectly. 

In other words, when you 
write a story that is filled with 
high sounding literary phrases 
and descriptions of your char- 
acters’ mental or psychological 
struggles, it is of no value to 
the screen. An ideal screen 
story should be told in pic- 
tures. 

The young writer who as- 
pires to a place in the motion 
picture world must have this 
in mind and take many things 
into consideration, especially 
in this day when production 
costs have mounted to the pres- 
ent almost prohibitive plane. 
Today, the cheapest picture 
that can be made costs as much 
or more than the most expen- 
sive one did ten years ago. So 
it can be readily understood 
that, with so much at stake, it is more difficult for a 
beginner to make his way now than it was in the old days. 
It is not a question of just writing because you feel you 
would like to be a writer, or because someone else has 
made a lot of money that way. It is a question of know- 
ing what you are doing. If you have a story to tell, it 
must be told with a certain technique, a knowledge of 
values in regard to plot and situations. 

The mere fact that you or your mother or grandmother 
or friend had an eventful life that seems interesting to 
you does not mean that you have a plot suitable for a 
screen story; but if you know what you are doing, you 
may be able to fictionize the basic idea from that plot 


q Through the contest, 
writers an opportunity seldom opened to young talent. 
Here i 1s the opinion of one of the highest paid scenario 
chiefs in the world, June Mathis, who lists among 


other achievements 


germ and make a story of situations and action that — 


would be acceptable to a motion picture company. 

In developing plot, one must take great care not to 
become “plotty.” Fashions or styles in literature change 
every decade and today we have to be most careful in 
concealing the plot machinery as we develop its situations 
into action, and our characters into real flesh and blood 
individuals. 

The great trouble with most of the young writers is 
that they have felt the writing urge and start about it 
without any knowledge of literature and what has been 
done, before they ever had an idea that they would like 
to write, and this militates against all amateurs attempt- 
ing to write original screen stories. 

You will hear the complaint from the new writer who 
has submitted his original story to a company that it 
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this magazine offers to new 


The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse and the d: scovery of Rudolph Valentino. 


MEA I H1: 


has been returned unopened. 
This is because many of the 
producing companies a r e 
afraid—afraid of the ignorance 
of literature that may be in 
back of that story—so much 
so that they will not even read 
submissions from unknown 
writers. 

Many of the producing com- 
panies have suffered the great 
expense of fighting lawsuits 
because a writer has claimed 
certain plots and situations as 
his own original idea, when 
perhaps William Shakespeare 
had given that very plot or sit- 
uation to the world many years 
ago, and even he has been ac- 
cused of plagiarizing the old 
Greek and Italian authors. 

So, besides having an idea 
and a plot made up of situa- 
tions and action, a writer must 
also have a large acquaintance 
with both literature and his- 
tory, so that he will appreciate 
what others have done and 
know the value of his own 
ideas. 

There are said to be only 
thirty-seven plot situations in existence, and these can be 
utilized in various ways. An incident in history can 
germinate in various forms in the hands of a trained, 
creative writer. The amateur writer may recognize some 
familiar situation, and believe his story has been plagia- 
rized, when the plot is only founded on a story that al- 
ready belonged to the world. 

In this day and age, literature is like music, with its 
basic situations and combinations of situations. Just as 
there are but a few plots in literature, so there are but a 
few notes in music. It is the combinations and variations 
of these that create new thoughts or themes, and the 
beauty of the new creations depends entirely on the imagi- 
nation and knowledge and genius of the writer. 

There is another thing also to be considered. It is an 
ugly word to the aspiring artist, and yet in the end it 
spells success—and that word is commercialism—consid- 
ering the market for your story. This can only be done 
by knowing the various players connected with the dif- 
ferent producing companies and the policy of those com- 
panies, so that one does not submit a story that would be 
entirely unsuitable for the stars or against the policy of 
the company. This can be learned by reading the 
magazines which deal directly with the screen and by 
seeing the various releases of the different producers. 

You might, for instance, have a perfectly wonderful 
story for Colleen Moore, but if you submitted it to a com- 
pany who had no young comédienne or artist of her type 
on their program, it would be useless to them. 


Before submitting a big historical or costume drama 
that has no particular star or cast, it is well to write and 
ask if such a story would be acceptable. Then you will 
insure yourself against a rejection without reading. 

And above and beyond all this, one must have patience 
and stick-to-itiveness. Success was never gained in a 
day. In the trunks of nearly all of the great writers there 


are the rejected manuscripts of their youth; perhaps even 
better stories than they are writing now. And after they 
have attained success they can drag them out and sell 
them for rare prices. 

So do not consider these early rejections an entire 
loss; favor the trunk instead of the wastebasket, and if 
at first you don’t succeed—well, you know the rest of it. 


[An Announcement of Interest to Every Writer Will Be Found on Pages 106 and 107 | 


RULES for 
STORY CONTEST 


College Humor and First National Pictures, Inc., are eager 
to discover new writers for this magazine and the screen. 


COLLEGE HUMOR-FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES 
DISCOVERY CONTEST 


O the author of the story or novel best adapted for 
magazine and motion picture production, as deter- 
mined by the judges of this contest, a prize of $10,000 
will be awarded. In the event that the judges shall de- 
cide that two or more stories or novels are of equal value, 
the award of $10,000 will be paid to each tying contestant. 


The award will be made jointly by College Humor and 
First National Pictures, Inc. ‘These two organizations 
will acquire respectively, upon the payment of this award, 
the first American serial rights and the world motion pic- 
ture rights in and to such story or novel. In addition 
thereto, First National Pictures, Inc., shall have an option 
to acquire the second serial rights in the prize-winning 
novel or story, upon the payment to the author of the 
additional sum of $1,000. All other rights shall be re- 
served to the author. The successful contestant or con- 
testants shall execute College Humor and First Na- 
tional Pictures, Inc., standard forms of contracts convey- 
ing unto College Humor and First National Pictures, Inc., 
the aforementioned rights. 


The contestants further agree that unless they shall in- 
dicate their refusal at the time of submitting the manu- 
scripts to College Humor, First National Pictures, Inc., 
shall have the right to purchase the world motion picture 
rights in and to any one or more of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted (except only the prize-winning manuscript) for 
the sum of $1,000 each. 

College Humor shall have the right to buy the first 
American serial rights in any of the manuscripts submit- 
ted (except only the prize-winning manuscript), for .a 
consideration to be mutually agreeable to College Humor 
and the contestants. All other rights in such manuscripts 
purchased by College Humor shall remain with the con- 
testants. : 


The contest opens August rst, 1926, and closes at 
midnight February rst, 1927. Any writer, whether ama- 
teur or professional, is eligible (foreign citizenship being 
no bar), with the exception of employees of College Hu- 
mor or of First National Pictures, Inc., and any writer 
may submit one or more novels or stories. 


All manuscripts must be original. No translations or 
collaborations will be considered. All manuscripts must 
be typewritten, double-spaced, and on one side of the 
paper only. Any manuscripts which do not conform to 
the foregoing, or whose authors do not agree to the same, 
will not be considered. 

The contest is not limited to novels, but includes any 
stories not less than 5,000 or more than 110,000 words in 
length. 

To guard against any possibility that the judges might 
be influenced by previous knowledge of any of the con- 
testants, all manuscripts must be signed with a pen name, 
with the author's real name and address in an attached, 
sealed envelope, bearing the pen name of the author. 
These envelopes will be held unopened in our vaults until 
the judges have made their decision. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted without regard to this rule will not be entered. 

Manuscripts will be examined as quickly as possible 
and those found unsuitable will be returned. Due care 
wil be taken in the handling of all manuscripts, but 
neither College Humor nor First National Pictures, Inc., 
will be responsible for their loss or damage in any manner 
or way whatsoever. Neither College Humor nor First 
National Pictures, Inc., shall be made a party to any libel 
action or suit for damages that might grow out of the 
contest in any connection. 

Three competent judges, whose names will be an- 
nounced later, will make the final decision, from which 
there can be no appeal. No correspondence can be en- 
tered into concerning rejected manuscripts nor can changes 
or corrections be made in manuscripts once they have 
been submitted. 

First National Pictures, Inc., shall have the right to 
change or alter the title of the prize-winning story or 
novel in any manner whatsoever, provided the title as so 
changed or altered shall not violate the rights of the au- 
thor or authors of any other literary material. 

All manuscripts must be sent charges prepaid and ac- 
companied with postage for their return, addressed to 
Contest Editor, College Humor, 1050 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

In submitting manuscripts in this contest the contest- 
ants thereby agree to all of the foregoing rules and condi- 
tions. 
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SHOWING TO WHAT LENGTH 
SOME PEOPLE WILL GO TO 
MAKE A JOKE 


Sail: And what did Uncle Sam's 
sweeper say when she picked up the 
engine of destruction from the angry 
billows? 

Ho: 

Sail: 
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What did she say? 
That’s mine. 
—Carnegie Puppet. 


oe 
A rich man is one who can park 


seashore or the mountains. 
; € 
Emergency brakes for fountain pens 
would be a wonderful invention for 


infatuated millionaires. 
—Columbia Jester. 


oe 


GREAT TRAGEDIES, NO. 2 


Mr. Fisher, custom coach worker 
supreme, has just discovered that the 
two bodies comin’ through the rye 
were not by Fisher Bodies, Inc. 

—Cornell Widow. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt the head 
and the pillow. 
—Rice Ol. 


It takes a brave man to be a bur- 
glar for he never knows when some 
woman will mistake him for her hus- 
band and shoot. 

—Cincinnati Cynic. 
oe 

We are calling one of the rooks in 
our history class “Powder River," be- 
cause his shoes are a mile. wide and 
a foot deep. 

—Oregon Orange Owl. 


“Your brother seems to be quite 
the social aspirant." 


a club foot." 


*Yes, he has 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


*"Two Frenchmen went up in an air- 
plane. The plane went into a tail 
spin and they both fell out. What 
nationality were they when they came 
« down?" 

“Permit me to be inquisitive. What 
were they?” 
| “The heavy one came down a Rus- 
/sian. The other caught on the tele- 
| graph wire and came down a Pole." 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 
oe 


“Anything besides collars, ties and 
handkerchiefs, sir? How about some 
nightshirts?” 

“T ain’t no society rounder, young 
feller; when night comes I go to bed." 

—Rice Owl. 


“Will you be my wife?” 
“No, but I'll be a sister to you.” 


oe 


“Well then, just remind your 
father not to forget his son in his 
will.” 


The only difference between having 
a date with a co-ed and an ordinary 
girl is about twenty dollars. 


—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. —Drexerd. 


his wife in Florida, California, the 


September 


ab 


Pale: Where did you stop in 
Paris? 
Ale: I didn’t. The old man 


dragged me home. 
—Virginia Reel. 


Laundryman: How do you know 
that’s your laundry? 

Student (whose laundry has been 
lost): I recognize my fraternity 
brothers’ socks. 

—Colorado Dodo. 


= 


Al.: S’pose she was born like that? 
Bill: Well, she may have had her 
legs broken and set that way. 
—Annapolis Log. 


RESA A 

SS 
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*My dear Dot, why only one 
Spur?" 

*Don't be so silly, Rudy. 
side of the horse moves the other 
side must too." 


If one 


—Bucknell Belle Hop. 
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OH DOCTOR! 


HEN you've finally shoe-horned yourself into your 

Tux for that big formal, after having broken three 
studs, lost two collar buttons, torn your best tie, got your 
cane out of hock, spent your last dollar on that new hat, 
raised a mustache for the occasion, and the car which you 
have stolen from your fraternity brother is waiting and 
all of a sudden the phone rings—yeah, it's the Woman, 
and she says she just caught the grippe and she won't 
be able to go—awfully sorry, but it can't be helped—why 


—count ten in Latin and Have a Kamel! 


—N. Y. Medley. 
Dr r 
“Why is it that there are no Scotchmen in Green- J 
land?” 
“Why, man! Don’t you know that the nights in Green- 


land are six months long?” 


“Yes, but what has that to do with it?” 


“Think of the electric light bills!” 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 


“Hey, you got a hole in your 
pants.” 
“Yeah, been out on a tear.” 
—lIllinois Siren. 


“Please, just one. My heart, wealth, 
car, pin, anything is yours. Gawd, 
woman, are you mad? On my knees 
I implore and offer you anything for 

» 

“No,” a cool voice cut him off. 
“This is my last smoke and I want it 
myself." 

—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


“ee 


A cynic is one who got mad and 
quit playing. 


—Vassar Vagabond. 
DT 


The New Hash Song: 
got ruby lips?” 


“Hash "ee 


—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 
oe 
Prohibition is the proof of evolu- 
tion: Once a man broke bread with 


wine; now he breaks law with wine. 
—Centre Colonel. 


ECSTACY No. 78 


When the quince who stole your high school girl joins 
the same eating club. 


Mrs. Smith has returned to her 
home, having been in the painter's 
hands for two weeks. 

—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


oe 


No, Gertrude, bull sessions are not 


always held at cow colleges. 


—A ggievator. 
DL 


First Uplifter: A lady bumped her 
head on the top of the door frame get- 
ting out of my elevator. 

Second Downdragger: Gee, she 
must have been doing some tall step- 
ping. 

—Pitt Panther. 
DT 


Jim: My friend Jones is a haber- 
dasher for a railroad company. 
Jam: What does he do? 
Jim: He looks after the ties. 
—Wash. Cougars Paw. 


—Scarlet Saint. 


ING SOLOMON had long since 

given up showing excitement 
over the arrival of an heir. So this 
pleasant morning as he sat in his 
throne room and a messenger came 
to announce the birth of another off- 
spring, he nonchalantly turned to his 
secretary and ordered the birthday 
book to be brought him. He always 
entered new arrivals in it with his own 
hand because of the sentiment at- 
tached to the occasion. 

A volume about the size of the 
Chicago directory was carried in. 
Solomon turned the pages by the hand- 
fuls until there were no more to be 
turned, and still there were no un- 
filled pages. A frown appeared upon 
his face. He closed the book and 
gazed at the lettering on its back. 

. “We will have to have more system 
around here,” he thundered, glaring at 
the secretary. “This is last year’s 


edition.” —Wesleyan Wasp. 


| VILLE 


Al 
HANAN 


HOLLY-WOOD 


—Cornell Widow. 


p Vic Emotional 


HE reason why Micky Castelli, with 
that fallen archangel face of his, and 


that talent for enjoying life in the 
worldly parts of the world, 
should elect to live on a small 
island near Honolulu and raise 
polo ponies, is not generally 
known. True, he was fond of 
horses but he was fonder still 
of the more expensive makes 
of motor cars, 
and the island 
had no roads. 

The island 
hasnt much 
to do with the 
story, it being 
just a very or- 
dinary sort of 
place with a 
pineapple 
farm and a 
couple of over- 
seers on it, 
the only white 
men except 
Micky. There 
are, according B N 
to the report, y A N C Y 
no South Sea 
houris around, or any sort of subtropic intensities in the 
manner of Mr. Maugham or Mr. O'Brien. Just the pine- 
apples and the ponies—a quiet life. 

The man of the combined post office and stores building 
says that Micky's mail seems a quite usual collection 
of letters and magazines, but for the vast quantities of 
narrow thin boxes containing drawing pencils B and 2B 
which he imports there. The man at the store could not 
see why a nondescript brown pencil with a lead as hard 
as nails would not suffice, but Micky was firm and or- 
dered the others. 

He lopes round the place in the thin worn out suits he 
affects. They are four years old, but the coats look very 
well for they were made by certain men named Davies 
and Poole, and a Mr. Scholte, while the trousers look 
even better, because Micky's legs are much too long and 
thin. 

Micky's mother was partly English and his father en- 
tirely Italian, so it is hard to understand why he elected 
to go to St. Peter's School in Connecticut, and then on 
to Yale University. Most of the class had gone to Prince- 
ton, and the members who had turned up at Yale Micky 
had been in habit of regarding for years with impatient 
scorn, so it was hard to readjust his perspective. 

The trouble was that he was not content to remain in- 
conspicuous. The tutor said afterwards that Micky did 
not fill the róle of freshman with becoming humility. He 
ran a long, low, black Bugatti lined with scarlet leather, 
and wore a hat the way he pleased, and not the way 
- “they” (the sacrosanct upper classmen) ordered that he 
should. Nor did he trouble to make any of the pleasant 
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IDIOT 
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friendships we are told are 
so important an adjunct of 
college life. 
some boy had told the demi-gods on the Record Board 
about his drawing. That might have helped had he not 
said loudly on the occasion of a visit to look him over 
that he considered the art editor's drawings too rigid. 
Micky left New Haven after two years of it, deciding 
there was not enough scope for his talents there. He 
crossed on the Olympic and sat at the same table as the 
editor of a well-known humorous weekly 
in America, and, according to Micky, it's 
not too humorous at that. 
Perhaps because he was lean 


and dark and saturnine the ed- 

itor looked over. his shoulder 

one day at luncheon and no- 

ticed some idle scribblings of 

his on the margin of the menu. 

Perhaps because of the funni- 

ness of the drawing, or because 

of the ferocious simplicity of 

their technique, he had a talk 

` with Micky about them after- 

"is wards. Micky wasn’t sure 

where his next thousand dollars 

was coming from. He had not 

H O Y T heard from fragmentary por- 

tions of his family, then resi- 

dent in London, in answer to 

his cable, and he needed money badly. Besides, it was 

kind of the old bird to offer him the job, so he said 

he would think it over and departed for the Veranda 
Café and a Martini. 

One hour later the editor, sunk in a deck chair and a 
novel, was aroused by Micky standing over him. 

* Tm sorry, sir," he said quietly, “but I can't take the job.” 

“Why not?” snapped the editor, who felt that new blood 
was needed in the magazine's illustrations, most of his 
artists being considerably over eighty. 

Micky stamped out his cigarette. 

* Because, sir, the type of drawings you require are not 
my kind. I want to draw legs, sir, thin girls’ legs, sort 
of Kirchner legs and the fragile breakable legs on the old 
Junker aristocrats in ‘Simplicissimus’ cartoons. I can't 
draw home groups—little Willie and his mother coming 
out of church on Sunday morning. Look at that, sir, you 
know you never publish that kind of thing.” 

A long attenuated girl, black-haired, with slender arms 
and a delicious curve to her back, lay on a sofa staring 
somberly at a black cat. Below, curled on a cushion, a 
snub-nosed flapper with enormous eyes sat playing with a 
Pekingese. The caption was The Black Cat and the Peke. 
There was not an unnecessary line in the whole drawing 
or an unnecessary stitch of clothes on either of the young 
women. It was a little masterpiece of delicate frivolity. 

The editor looked at the thing and liked it. 

“You are right," he said, “we don’t want that sort of 
thing, but I'll take this for myself, I think. How much 
do you want for it?” 

“Keep it,” said Micky. “I don’t want you to pay me.” 

S de 


ECC RON I n n 


He wandered off, thinking that he was 


and could draw better than any con- 

temporary, but he was also very spoiled. He wanted to 
play steadily for years, he wanted to spend vast sums on 
cars and pleasure. Women annoyed him, because he 
didn’t like their voices, and if the chassis had good lines, 


q They were sitting on 


the green lawn, full of X 4 
twenty-one years old and belonged to no tea and buttered toast had to see them occasionally or he’d forget 


country. He was twenty-one years old and contentment. how to draw them, the hollows at their 
y: J. y , 


the motor was generally a flivver. But he 


throats, the high-bred pout to an instep in 
a French slipper, the delicate and beautiful curves that 
belong only to youth. He liked the world and the devil 
well enough, but he didn't care very much for the flesh. 
Micky wasalonely young man, though he did not know it. 
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One of the troubles of precocity is its self-consciousness; 
the precocious one knows himself to be exceptional and 
takes pleasure in feeling and thinking things not common 
to his contemporaries till the gulf between them widens 
irrevocably; and there is not much companionship in older 
people, for they are obsessed with saying, “Yes, but he's 
only twenty-one!” Micky’s father's family had been Ro- 
mans for twenty-one centuries, so that he felt a good deal 
older than he was. Rome was the only place that made 
him feel lonely, so he avoided it, and he loved London. 

They told him at the Berkeley that his father and sis- 
ter were staying there, but were gone temporarily for a 
week-end to Surrey. He dumped his luggage, looked into 
the sitting room where his sister had created her usual 
effect by means of Gesurum filet and linen dibdabs on the 
chairs and dozens of pillows, framed pictures and cigarette 
cases thrown carelessly about. People generally said, 
“But it doesn’t look like a hotel room at all.” To Micky 
it looked strongly like a hotel room with Anna Violetta’s 
top tray added. 

He wandered happily enough around, bought backless 
white waistcoats at Hawes & Curtiss, and an expensive 
gray crépe dressing gown across the street at Turnbull & 
Asser’s. He sent these things collect to the hotel with 
some satisfaction because the Berkeley would pay and 
put them on his father’s bill. He didn’t have the slightest 
idea what to do next, and was feeling a little aimless 
when a young man suddenly charged out of the door of 
Marlborough Chambers and almost knocked him over. 
After drawing back indignantly he yelled, “Lord, Buffles!" 
and the young man yelled, “Mike, old fruit!" (for he was 
a very Wodehouse-ish young man) and they clung weakly 
to each other. 

Then Micky felt very happy, for Buffles was the only 
person in the world who had ever dared be nice and kind 
to him. That was because it had never occurred to 
Buffles that Micky was at all a saturnine person, or an 
insolent youth, or someone to whom you couldn’t be 
genial and condescending. Micky’s angry archangel face 
had no effect on the bland in- 
souciance of Buffles. He never 
knew when Micky was in- 
sulted and went gladly on, 
never paying any attention to 
tempers and never getting 
cross himself. Also, as he 
hadn’t bothered to ask Micky’s 
age, he took it for granted that 
it was about the same as his 
own, about twenty-four, and so 
avoided remarks about child 
prodigies. 

“Come, come,” said Buffles 
in his absurd voice, “must get 
started or well never get 
there." 

“Get where?" Micky asked 
a little confused. 

“The races, idiot. Ascot. 
Staying at my aunt's house, 
quite near. Plenty of pajamas, 
I'll lend you a coat and my old 
topper and off we go. Wait, 
haven't a waistcoat. Trot in 
there and buy one, gray for 
choice, rather on the light 
side.” 

Micky emerged twenty min- 
utes later from Buffles’. flat, 
clad passably well, for they had 
always been able to change 
clothes, both having those too 
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long and thin legs, and blinking a little from surprise. 

They were being efficiently packed into the smallest 
car in the world by Judson, Buffles’ man, when with a 
sharp cry he jumped out, leaving Micky and the valet 
standing staring on the pavement. But it was only to 
return in a moment with the two largest pink Malmaisons 
ever grown. 

The car trundled gently out of town, skipping around 
busses and almost under high built limousines with the 
ease and agility of a trained flea. 

“But what will your aunt think?” faltered Micky, 
generally so bitter, so self-confident. 

“Oh, that’s all right," said Buffles. ‘Don’t worry 
about that. Look h'ya, didn't I present you to the old 
girl two years ago at Biarritz? Yes, and you called her 
‘dear lady,’ which she adored, particularly as you can't 
have been more than twenty at the time. Oh, glad to 
have you undoubtedly, a nice sort of fellow like you.” 

Micky Castelli nearly wept. 

Buffles was the only soul on earth he’d do anything 
for. In a passive way, he liked his mother and sister, 
and was amused by his Italian father, but they didn’t 
worry over him and he didn’t come much into their 
lives. His mother, with every semblance of affection, 
managed always to have one continent and an ocean be- 
tween herself and her husband. 

The children they divided, Madame Castelli taking 
one when Antonio had the other. On the whole, they 
led pleasant lives, enjoying beautiful scenery, he in the 
Riviera, she in America, each separated from the other. 

Micky seated at breakfast with Buffles, while he con- 
sumed vast quantities of cold toast and Oxford marma- 
lade, looked up from his mother’s letter: “Honolulu, May 
18th. Dearest Boy, I shall leave soon, because of the 
heat. It is very beautiful—the place, not the heat. I 
have bought you part of an island which is charming. 
You can raise sugar cane there or you can do what you 


like with it. It is not far from Honolulu. Remember 

me to your father, tout à toi. Mamma. P. S. Let me 
know when you want the is- 
land.” 


“T say,” said Buffles sudden- 
ly, dropping a piece of toast. 

“No, really?” Micky an- 
swered. 

“There’s something I want 
you to do for me," Buffles 
said, reaching for a cigarette. 
“Frightfully important, really.” 

Micky sat up quickly. “PI 
do it if you tell me what it is." 

“D’ye know Belinda Grey- 
cott?" Buffles asked anxiously. 
“Well, I’m very keen on her. 
Really what you might say— 
well, call it devilish keen. As 
a matter of fact, I’m quite—er 
—mad about the girl.” 

Micky nodded. 

“And I thought it would be 
a bright notion for you to try 
to persuade her that I’m not so 
dumb—fine word, dumb, very 
keen on some of your slang, 
Mike—not nearly so dumb as 
I look. She's rather on the 
brainy side, and likes quick 
repartee, and all that sort of 
thing." 

Micky stared out of the win- 
dow. His eyebrows dropped 
from the serene eminence they 
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generally enjoyed, to a twisted line above his eyes, those 
strange pale burning eyes with the heavy dark lids that 
drooped over them. 

*Like that poetry thing you know, about one Johnny 
approaching the young woman on behalf of the other 
Johnny. Wordsworth, I think." 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish? Why don't you 
speak for yourself, John?" suggested Micky. 

*Righto, I knew Wordsworth was the fellow who wrote 
it. Only mind you don't let her say anything like that. 
I’d try again myself, but I’ve tried too many times and 
been laughed at. Now, point out what a sterling fellow 
I am, what a good temper I have and all that." 

“But look here, Buffles, you ass, I hardly know the 
girl, and besides no one can do that sort of thing for 
anyone else." Micky exploded.  Buffles stared at him 
and paused. 

"Im only asking you to try, and though I feel like 
rather a tick to mention it, I Zave done a good deal for 
you, ol’ boy, I mean about asking your father to let you 
live here, and getting the money from him you know." 

Micky turned to him. “Oh, Buffles, you silly old fool, 
of course T'll do it—anything you like.” 

“Ah, stout fellow, I knew you'd have a try at it. Look 
h'ya, all you'll have to do is to go down to Cornwall and 
hang around a bit. Then she'll ask you to tea and you'll 
talk about me," he wound up triumphantly. 

“Ask me to tea?” questioned Micky. ‘What d'ye mean, 
ask me to tea?" 

“Well, you see, I have already written to her that a 
friend of mine, a sort of Italian painter person, was com- 
* ing down there to paint, so I asked her to look you up 
as soon as you arrived. "They've a house, you see, for two 
months. Why, there's no end to the progress you'll make 
for me in two months, old fruit." 

"You've already told her I was 
coming?" Micky asked, his mouth 
hanging open. 

“And booked the rooms at the 


q She was fairer than 
white gold and 
slimmer than a 
Shepperson drawing. 
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Golden Crab, a jolly good inn too, even if there are no 
bathrooms in it.” 

Tableau. Mr. Michael Castelli falls weakly into a chair. 
Exit the Honorable Thomas Buffington. 


ICKY glared out of the window of the railway car- 
riage at the scenery, glared at the photographic 
views of western England on the walls, glared at the tips 
of his shoes. He hated the errand that was taking him 
on this wild goose chase, and mentally cursed the bland 
Buffles for sending him on it. He was no artistic wan- 
derer with common sense footwear and a knapsack who 
rejoiced in country lanes, wild rocky shores and late dusty 
arrival at a village inn. Micky's idea of beautiful scenery 
was Bond Street about twelve o'clock on a sunny morning; 
he loathed rustic life in all its forms. 

“What am I going to do in this place?" he had hurled 
indignantly at Buffles. What a sentimental fool he was! 
Al very well to be fond of Buffles, amiable idiot that 
he was, but not to take on a half-wit’s job like this for 
him. He was glad that he had avoided up till the pres- 
ent the claims of friendship, if they entailed service like 
this. He felt as self-conscious over putting himself out 
for anyone as young Machiavelli might have felt if some- 
one had caught him cooing over a baby. 

The train drew up at a country station and Micky 
got out, regarding the chatty and decrepit old porter 
with disfavor. He found himself seated in a rickety trap 
which had been sent for him from the inn. More traces 
of Buffles’ astounding confidence. To even tell them the 
train he was arriving on before finding out if he was 
willing to come! 

“Gentlemen for the Golden Crab? Yes, sir, right, sir." 

The trap clattered off over the cobble stones of the 
steep high street. It was a comfort, Micky reflected 


dourly, that the driver didn’t talk dialect. 


“Come down from London, sir?” asked the driver. 
Micky nodded. 
“Where I’m from, sir; I had (Continued on page 112) 
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FIRE!! FIRE!! FIRE!! 


(As a well-known campus dramatic 

critic might report a fire) 

AT buxom lasses pouring out of 

the burning building. How dis- 
gusting. People standing around be- 
hind the police line muttering com- 
edy lines with little or no accent. 
Honestly, girls, I had never seen such 
a fire before. 

This fire was not up to the stand- 
ard set by Fire Company D in the 
past. Instead of chopping down an 
unlocked door, and throwing the pil- 
lows out of the windows, one dumb 
person, unskilled in stage technique 
and with a soul of mud, opened a door 
and actually walked in and tried to 
put out the fire. How disgustingly 
unconventional. 

Now when I was in New York last 
winter I saw a fire at the corner of 
Fifth and Seventh in which the leads 
were—and so forth far into the night. 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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“When did you start going with 
that Huntleigh widow?” 

“When her first husband left her.” 
“But he never left her.” 


“Yes he did—half a million.” 
—Pitt Panther. 


“I sugar coat, I did.” 
“You what?" 
“T sugar coat.” 
“Now, listen here—” 
“Well, her coat was full of sand; 
so I sugar coat, dumb-bell.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 
oe 


—Rice Owl. 


Willis: What kind of a dog is that 
one of yours? 
Gillis: Police dog, I guess. He's 


always hanging around our cook. 
—Mugwump. 


ANN 
“The doctor will see you inside,” "We 
said the nurse to the patient as she a 


helped him onto the operating table. 


n 
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Observe me, folks! "This is me in 
a costume suitable for a début into 
society. Usually I don't do this, hav- 
ing a decided preference for bums, 
bats and brunettes. It is an art to 
get past the receiving line without 
stumbling, but I am perfectly capa- 
ble of carrying out society's ideals. 
Im not High Hat, understand, just 
one of the boys; but I do hate peo- 
ple who have halitosis! 

Ima H. Ayehat. 
—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


He: See that person over there; I 
think he's a panhandler. 

She: How frightful! 
really sell pans? 


Does he 


—Annapolis Log. 
a 


President Coolidge lost his over- 
coat while in Chicago. Cal hasn’t 
said anything, but he has been look- 
ing suspiciously at some of those peo- 
ple who always say, “Now if I were 
in your shoes a 
—Columbia Jester. 
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tenant?” 
“I believe he 

fourth.” 
—West Point Pointer. 


) 7 red. 
: PA Bert: 


UU Dni 


“Is Anne engaged to a second lieu- 


is her third or 


September 


ISN'T THIS THE LIMIT? 
NGLISH Chappie: Why did you 
tell me that fellow Kelly could 
not move faster than a walk? I called 
him a bloomin' ass and he chased me 
and biffed me in the eye. 

American Chap: I didn't tell you 
he couldn't run, you idiot! 

English Chappie: Yes, you did, too. 
You told me that he was a rum run- 
ner. 

—Washington Dirge. 
or 

If you think it’s a great life if 
you don’t weaken, just try weaken- 
ing once. 

—lowa Frivol. 


Jack (whose usual tactics are being 
decidedly cramped): Do you know 
the difference between trying to kiss 
you and trying to kiss Dorothy? 

Jane (who is slow but sure): Ill 
bite. 

Jack: Exactly. And she won't. 


—Iowa Frivol, 


This wicked Mex 
Is an also ran, 
Look at the modern 
Taxi man. 
—California Pelican. 


Skirt: Oh, I hate swimming. The 


chemicals in the water make my eyes 


Why don’t you catch the lit- 
tle things and throw them out? Do 
they swim too fast? 

—Ames Green Gander. 
oe 


She was only a bowling alley girl, 
but she knew how to handle her pins. 
—AHMissouri Outlaw. 
DL 


Son: Say, Dad, did you see where 
that Chicago man robbed three homes 
every night? 

Father: He must have been trying 


to keep his son in college. 
(0 —Drexerd. 
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Stude (on phone): Hello, Con- 
stance, will you go for a ride with me 
tonight? 

“Ves, if you'll let your Constance 
be your guide." 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 


owe 


*How does that strike you?" asked 
the cop as he beaned a stude for chew- 
ing gum. 

—Texas Ranger. 


oe 

Visitor: Who is the leading citizen 
of this city? ` 

Inhabitant: Jesse James the Sec- 
ond. 

Visitor: Why, I thought Jesse 
James was a lawbreaker. 

Inhabitant: So he is. He is the 


pacemaker for a posse this minute. 
—Oregon Orange Owl. 


oe 


The oldest woman’s club — the 
broomstick. 
—Ollapod. 


oe 


Twinkle, twinkle, little toes; 

Show me how the Charleston goes. 

But, girlie, if you want to die, 

Just kick my shins as you go by. 
—Pitt Panther. 


a 


ay 77A YU 


“How do you like dancing with 
me?" 
*Fine. Tell me when you begin." 


—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 
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“Whah you-all goin' in such a rage, man?” 
“Ah’s agoin’ to git that doctah what sewed up my appendixes 


with white tbread." 


HE sat directly across the desk 

from me—sat there writing let- 
ters. Unconsciously my glance wan- 
dered to her paper, and I read there 
the word, “Dearest,” followed by a 
man's name. 

It made me think of how fortunate 
someone was—someone perhaps far 
away. I envied that man. 

She finished the letter, then started 
another. I noticed the same prefix, 
followed by another man's name. 
That made me wonder if someone 
were so fortunate after all. 

A third letter was started—I didn't 
envy that man. 


—Desert Wolf. 
^ 


The four wheel brake is a wonder- 
ful invention. Now the automobile 


‘can stop on top of the pedestrian 


rather than run over him. 


—Drexerd. 
ar * 


Scotch Gent: My lad, are you to be 
my caddie? 

Caddie: Yes, sir. 

Scotch G.: And how are you at 
finding lost balls? 

Caddie: Very good, sir. 

S. Gent: Well, look around and 
find one and we'll start the game. 

—Ga. Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


—Columbia Jester. 


First Caveman: I understand that 
your old rival, Granite Hedd, got hit 
with a big rock this morning. 

Second Caveman: Oh, yes, I put 
one over on him. 

—Nebraska Awgwan. 
oe 


Manager: How's that new leopard 
skin I got you? 
Acrobat: All right in spots. 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 


aa), 
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Smith: Who was that lady I saw 
you with last night? 


Bros: No speeka da Englush 
vurra well. 


—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


Passenger: Can't you go any faster 
than this? 
Connie: If you don't like it, ya can 
get off and walk. 
Passenger: Oh my, no, I’m not in 
such a hurry as all that. 
—Pitt Panther. 


RIDING 
Ligut > 


oe 


I know a co-ed who carries fire 
insurance on her clothes. 


ns —Purple Pel. ds 
She: Don't you believe me? ight-headed Folks—De- 
He: Naw, you lie like a rug. vice to Keep Feet from Sinking 


—Bucknell Belle Hop. —Michigan Gargoyle. 
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—Columbia Jester. 


“Will you marry me?” 

“You! Why, you couldn’t keep me 
in handkerchiefs.” 

“Say, you’re not going to have a 


cold all your life, are you?" 
—Mainiac. 


oe 

Cook (at house party): Please ask 

that young lady not to play that 
, jazz. 

Junio: Why? 

Cook: Well, it's ruining the may- 
onnaise. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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TRAVEL ETIQUETTE 


S you approach the rear car from the station, start 

to get on this last car. You will be told by the 
trainman that it is a Pullman and that you must not 
get on. Do not let this discourage you, but point out that 
the moon is looking rather strange tonight, and while the 
trainman is looking at it, sneak past him and climb on 
the train. Then pass through the Pullman, taking care 
to brush aside all the drawn curtains of the berths with 
your suitcase. One sometimes learns strange things by 
so doing. During your transit down the aisle it is proper 
to use the same suitcase to bump any protuberances 
which may project into the aisle, as they are not sup- 
posed to be there. Now pass into the next car which 
will also be a Pullman and repeat the process, correcting 
any mistakes which you made in the last one. After pass- 
ing through three more Pullmans, you find the coaches. 

Slowly pass through the coaches looking for a vacant 
seat next to the window. Keep on looking as you go 
from car to car, and in the last car next to the engine 
you will find what you desire. With an old newspaper 
wipe the old banana from the seat and sit down, sticking 
your ticket in the back of the seat in front of you, and 
await results. In a few moments you will hear feminine 
footsteps coming down the aisle, and upon turning you 
will discover an attractive young lady carrying a small 
suitcase and looking for a seat. This is the signal 
for you to move as close to the window as possible and 
brush off the other half of the seat. The young lady will 
pass by and take the seat three ahead on the other side, 
and the seat you have prepared will be taken by a fat, 
middle-aged old lady who is carrying two suitcases, a bag, 
and a lunch done up in paper, all of which she will hold 
in her lap, and which will gradually slip into yours. The 
train will then start with a jerk, throwing all the baggage 
to the floor, which you will pick up and hand to the lady, 
upon her request. She will not thank you, but will glare 
as though you caused them to fall. At this point the 
conductor will come through asking for tickets, and the 
fat lady will take yours from the seat in front and hand 
it to the conductor. You are now supposed to ask her 
what the big idea is, taking up three-fourths of the seat 
and then making you pay the fare. She will not answer, 
but the conductor will request that you hurry up and 
produce your ticket. You will answer that the lady 
(accent the word /ady) has appropriated your ticket 
and that she, no doubt, has another for herself. 

The fat lady will then glare at you again and deposit 
all her baggage directly in the pit of your stomach while 
she makes a puffing and groaning search for her ticket. 
She will find it in her reticule and will haughtily hand it 
to the conductor, glaring at you again. She will then get 
up in a rage and find another seat, muttering under her 
breath something about a dog's descendant. You, of 
course, will be very sorry to see her go, but to keep up 
appearances it is proper to say “Ha-Ha” jovially. This 
will cheer the fat lady up immensely. 

—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 
ee 

He (on the phone): May I come out this evening? 

She (between sniffles): I haba berry bad code. 

He: Well, let me come over and help decipher it. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


A woman is as old as she Charlestons. 


—Colgate Banter. 
DT 


“Terry is certainly a reckless driver.” 
* Didn't know he owned a car." 
“He doesn’t—-he’s a golfer." 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Silenus diwes 


Mabel: Since l refused John, he's taken to gam- 
bling. 
Ethel: Cutting down on vice gradually, eh? 


—Cornell Widow. 


MISSED HIS CALLING 
“Last night at two o'clock in the mornin’,” said the 
Irishman, “when I was walkin’ up and down the flure 
wid me bare feet on the oilcloth, wid a cryin' child on 
aich arm, I couldn't help but remember that me father 
wanted me to be a priest, but I thought I knew better 
than he did." 


—Pony Railer. 


“Niggah, you 
shuah is dumb!” 

“How so, Black 
Spasm?” 

“You told me 
the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit wuz a dope 
ring.” 

—Carnegie Puppet. 


z 
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PLEASURE AT THE MOVIES 


TOOK my girl to the movies the other night, and we 

had a swell time. Oh, it was swell. They had girls 
in white pants and black coats to take your tickets, and 
seats with leather bottoms and everything. 

There was a News Weekly on. A circus parade was com- 
ing down the street, and just as the elephant was disap- 
pearing slowly in the distance, Myrtle says, “Hold my 
hand!" 

Then there was a fire. Buildings were falling down and 
people were being burned to death, and everything. And 
suddenly Myrtle leans over in the dark and kisses me. I 
let out a scream! I thought I was being scalded to death. 

Now I ask you, how can a guy with a vivid imagination 
have a good time at the movies any more, huh? Now I 
ask you? 

—California Pelican. 
oer 


Brigham Young may have been quite a bigamist, but 
think of the merry wives of Windsor. 
—A ggievator. 


oe 


“That sailor’s a card.” 
“Yeah, that comes from his association with decks.” 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 


i LA 


Man to Lady Butcher: 
Lady butcher: Sir! 


Have you spare ribs? 


—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


FOR FLYIN’ OUT LOUD!!! 
—Penn. State Froth. 


No, Oswald, all that glitters is not gold, just take a 
look at your father’s trouser’s seat. 
—Centre Colonel. 
oe 


A fascinating man is one who is not there just when 
a girl thinks he is nicely moored. 


September 


uL TS 


He: D'ya know that fish is brain food? 

Haw: Naw; how come? 

He: It takes knowledge to open a can of sardines. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


How modern man is speeding up the pace, 
And living faster than his aged sire! 
Efficiency's the keynote of our race; 

A laborer must be worthy of his hire. 


How some men roost on wooden bars at night, 
Or sleep in porches, break the ice to wash, 

Or find their best work done in harness dight, 

Or practice early rising and such tosh! 


While others think that all a brain doth need— 
If you would tune it to its highest pitch — 
Are prunes and milk, and that all else is greed, 
And for the human stomach far too rich. 


Men take a pleasure now in work alone; 
They have a standard to decide their meals. 
Some find they can subsist on one small bone; 
If they. take more a languor o'er them steals. 


Friends fail. "Tis time to go. I’ve seen enough. 

Let millionaires baked apples chew and munch; 

Let bankers live on even simpler stuff. 

I want a good plank steak for my own lunch. 
—Goblin. 


oT 


“T could walk faster than this train.” 
“Well, why don’t you?” 
“T can’t. I promised to meet someone when the train 
pulled in.” 
: —Pitt Panther. 
oe 
Diner: What kind of stew is this? 
Waiter: Rabbit stew. 
Diner: I thought so; I found a few hares in it. 
x —Notre Dame Juggler. 
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Kind Old Man (to little boy crying): 


crying, my little man? 


Why are you 


Little Boy: Boo-hoo, my cousin died. 


K. O. M.: Well, that is too bad. 
LB. 


Yeah, and Ma says I'm too young to go to the 


funeral and I've never had a chance to go to one before. 


ose 


“Father, what’s that bottle for?” 
“Sickness, my child.” 


“Tt made you pretty sick last night, didn’t it, Father?” 


DL 
“How did you come out with your interview with the 
dean?” 
* Fast." 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 


oe 
HER FAILING 


She was my ideal girl. 

She laughed at all my wisecracks. 
She was never hungry. 

She taught me how to Charleston. 
She liked the neighborhood movie. 


She read Omar Khayyam and believed in his stuff. 
She knew across tackle buck when she saw one. 


She was the lucky one out of five. 


—Colgate Banter. 


—Cornell Widow. 


She—well, you just knew she wore ’em. 
She was what the boys termed a hot number. 


But 


now. 
She kisses with her eyes open. 


THE FLOWER GIRL 


—Brown Jug. 


Screen Star: But suppose the aero- 
plane should fall— 

Director: By George! 
good idea. 


That's a 


—N. Y. Medley. 
Oe 
Speaking of inebriates, how about 


the sap that ran from a maple tree? 
—-Colgate Banter. 


it’s just too bad. I can’t check her a thing 
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“I hear you have an artist friend.” 


—Louisville. Satyr. 


lI! was near the end of a long story. 
The hard-faced man was giving 
them gems of wisdom picked from the 
ample experiences of his own misspent 
life. For the most part the audience 
cared little for his advice; they had 
come in to get warm. 

“Denounce,” he said, “the demon 
rum and free yourselves from the vile 
clutches of the tobacco habit. It is 
easily done. Well I remember the 
day I gave up smoking. I was stand- 
ing on a street corner, just about to 
light a ten cent Perfecto, and I said 
to myself, ‘Johnston, you're a fool to 
smoke; throw away that cigar! And 
I did, and I’ve never smoked since." 

"Say, mister," interrupted a bum 
who had just come in, *you haven't a 
mind to tell a fellow where you threw 
that cigar, have you?” 


—Goblin. 
a 


The height of optimism: 
in the cuckoo clock for eggs. 
—Wash. Cougar’s Paw. 


Looking 


Dr 


“Darktown, never play with Sambo, 
he’s an osteopath.” 
“How do you mean, Mushmouth?” 
“Oh, he handles the bones too 
well.” 
—Pitt Panther. 


“Yes, every time he comes to see 
me he draws the shades.” 


—Texas Ranger. 


Jim: | There's nothing unusual 
about a black eye, but I would like 
to know how you got your head cut 
up. 

Henry: Thats simple; I’ve been 
down the street arguing with a couple 
of pacifists. 

—Nebraska Awgwan. 


Lf 
Boy: Fireman, fireman, our house 
is on fire. 
Fire Laddie: 
on it? 
Boy: Oh yes, sir. 


Did you put water 


Fire Laddie: But that's 


all we can do. 


Sorry! 


—Arizona Kittykat. 


e Honey CATED 


ONEY CHILD came from the South, 
H where the beautiful things grow. Her 

hair was still full of its sunbeams; she 
could never get it in order, and no matter how 
hard she tried to comb it, it was bound to be 
fuzzy-wuzzy just the same. She came from 
New Orleans, which is as close, they say, when 
the orange trees begin to flower, as anyone will 
ever get to paradise. No one could ever re- 
member her right name and no one ever wanted 
to. She was just Honey Child, more to be 
prized than a thing of spun glass. 

Honey Child knew the right from the wrong. 
She knew the right way to act at a football 
game, and never to ask questions when the ball 
was on the five yard line and there 
were only two and a half minutes to 
go. She knew the right way to wear a 
coonskin coat and have the collar slip 
down to her waist, and the right way 
to wave a pennant without putting 
someone’s eye out. She knew the right 
way to cock her little feathered hat so 
that it hid one eyebrow. An inch more 
and you looked inebriated, an inch less 
and you looked commonplace. 

Honey Child came North one year 
with a colored maid named Lillian and 
a great many empty trunks which she 
expected to fill with a great many precious, per- 
ishable things. She stopped with her aunt Mary 
and she didn’t have any time to go chaperoning. 
Claire, who was called Mary Claire Incorpo- 
rated because she owned fifteen tea rooms 
where they burned candles at four in the after- 
noon and charged you fifty cents for a cup of 
orange pekoe. But Claire was really not her 
last name, it was her middle name. 

Now, Mary Claire Incorporated was a cliff 
dweller in one of the luxurious beehives on River- 
side Drive, where most drones and queen bees 
live. And she didn’t have any time to go shop- 
ping, and she didn’t have any time to go partying, 
and she didn’t have any time to go chaperoning. 
So she said: “Go have a good time, Honey Child. 
You can have the red car and the blue car. But 
take Lillian with you wherever you go.” And 
she kept the green and the orange and the yellow 
cars for her own use, taking out a certain color 
on Tuesday and another color on Wednesday 
and so on, to match her hats and shoes mostly. 

In the meantime Honey Child was having 
the time of her life, 


By CORNELL WOOLRICH 


because all Mary € Theywerea funny lookingpair, 


Claire Incorporated's the colored woman in a gor- 
friends were wonder- CE o pansies. Honiy 

i seamans clothes 
ful to her. And she with a wilderness of platinum- 
loved New York. She gold hair about her ears. 


liked the mauve and 


emerald spotlights thrown against the rhinestone back- 
drop of the Music Box Revue. She even liked the Sub- 
ways, but not to ride in. She went to twelve parties 
in seven nights. On the eighth night, that's the story. 
Honey Child met a boy named Billy. All her life she 
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had been meeting boys named Billy (or Tom or Dick or 
Harry or something), but this one was different. And 
how! In the first place, she called him a boy because 
she liked to think of all her little playmates as boys, 
and she called him Billy in the bargain, but she found 


out afterwards that she was daringly irreverent, because 
to everyone else he was Lieutenant William Easton, U. 
S. N., second in command on a big silver gray submarine 
that was lying off Ninety-sixth Street. The uniform 
seemed to have been grafted onto his skin, it fitted so 
perfectly. And he had that Caribbean com- 
plexion, not to mention that Norfolk haircut 
and that Annapolis physique. 

“Oh, murder!" moaned Honey Child when 
she had taken her first look at him. They met 
at the thirteenth party, but Honey Child was 
not superstitious. 

She made her appearance with Lillian when 
the party was fading fast. She was like an 
electric fan in a hot stuffy room, she was like 
that dash of something in the cocktail cup that 


lIllusdratdcod $ BN 
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S “I changed the answer,” 
said a voice in his 
ear. “Its not ‘never’ 
any more. It's— but 
you ll have to find that 
out for yourself.” 


JAMEI NONTGOMeRY Aia 
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makes it go. The party took on new life immediately. 

“Who’s that who just came in with the darky?” mur- 
mured Lieutenant Bill Easton to the girl sharing his 
window seat with him. 

She looked at him unbelievingly. “Don’t you know? 
That’s Honey Child. She’s been here a week.” 

“Back me up, Lillian,” muttered Honey Child, experi- 
encing stage fright she had never known before, “he’s 
coming this way.” 

“Be severe with him, honeh,” counseled Lillian, re- 
lieving her of the tasseled cigarette case that dangled 
from her ice cold wrist. 

Greek met Greek. “Honey Child, what brought you 
here so late? This is Lieutenant Bill 
Easton.” 

“I stopped in to see the flea circus at a 
side show,” said Honey Child, ignoring the 
introduction. “I wanted to buy them, but 
Lillian abs’lutely threatened to quit me and 
you know, I can’t go back without her.” 

“PII get you an anisette cocktail.” 

“Please let me," said Lieutenant Bill 
Easton, speaking for the first time. His 
voice was at once rated one hundred per 
cent. 

“No, let ker do it," remarked Honey 
Child, *it won't kill her." 

He laughed. His teeth drew another 
hundred. But Honey Child was getting 
tired of pricing him, she felt it was time 
to punish him a little for being so darned 
all-around likable. 

“Ts that yours?" she said. “That funny 
thing sticking out of the Hudson in front 
of my window? I’ve been trying to make 
out what it is the livelong week. It gets on 
my nerves. I wish you'd have it removed." 

He didn't seem in the least put out. He 
rather liked it, to judge by the expression 
on his face. As a matter of fact, he had 
fallen in love with her. 

“PII have it painted over, if it suits you,” 
he said; «Ill blow it up, if you'll only ask 
me to. If you'll only ask me to.” 

“Can I depend on that?" said Honey 
Child. “Here, Lillian,” she said, “remove 
these earrings, I’m getting a swelled head." 

But while Lillian's caramel-colored fingers 
were busy about her tangled hair, two hero 
worshipers intruded themselves upon the 
three of them. 

*[ brought you over to show you the lieu- 
tenant's gold tooth," said one of them. 
*Really he has one. I discovered it earlier 
in the evening," she added convincingly. 

“This anisette is too perfectly delicious,” said the other, 
*youll have to finish it for me.” And she leaned over 
until her ten inch cigarette holder swayed beneath his 
nose. Honey Child was watching her like a lynx. 

“Thank you,” he answered politely, accepting the glass. 
Honey Child swore at Lillian with her eyes. 

The lieutenant obligingly lifted his head and finished 
the anisette. 

“There! Did you see it? Isn’t it a nifty?” gloated 
the one interested in dentistry. 

“Was that a gold tooth?” her friend asked doubtfully. 

“Tf it isn’t, Pm out seventy-five dollars," he sighed. 

“Wouldn’t you like to look at his hoofs too, girls?” re- 
marked Honey Child sweetly. 

The lieutenant said: “I thought the war was over.” 

“Tt is," she told him; “that’s why you're a back number 
as far as I’m concerned.” 


I (an Not Tell 


By Dorotuy Dow 


I can not tell, 
Nor can you say 
How long, exactly, 
Love shall stay: 


How long love's roses 
Shall make bright 

The perfumed day, 
The dreamy night: 


How long your lips 
Against my eyes 

Shall mark a path 
To paradise! 


But some day near 
Or some day far, 
Love shall be distant 

As a star. 


And you shall send 
A light adieu . . 
While I but half 


Remember you! 


Marigold . 
Petunia, rose . . . 
Love departs 
As summer goes. 


And the party went on all around them, bigger and 
better than ever. 

“Why did she have to come here!" gnashed the hero 
worshipers. 

*[ hope she’s satisfied now that she's withdrawn the 
lieutenant from circulation." 

» “She may be Honey Child to her dad, but she’s poison 
ivy to me." 

“I wish I owned a hotel with a thousand bedrooms—” 

*[ know that one already," interrupted her friend mo- 
rosely. 

At two o'clock it was Lillian who finally separated them. 
Lillian had principles. “It’s bad form to stay too late,” 
was one of her favorite mottoes. By two 
o'clock she had reached the limit of her 
endurance, and anyway there weren't any 
frosted almonds left by that time. So 
Honey Child’s mandarin coat, with the lin- 
ing held outward, came slowly across the 
room to where she sat. 

“What’s up?” said Honey Child, letting 
go the lieutenant’s left hand but holding 
on to his right. 

“Put this around you, honeh,” said Lil- 
lian. “Time to go now.” 

“Hooray!” rejoiced the hero worshipers. 
“There zs a Santy Claus!” 

Bill put his wrist watch back an hour 
and then showed it to her. “What—you’re 
not going so soon? It’s early yet.” 

“T saw yuh do that!" remarked Lillian 
ominously. 

“Tt’s one o’clock,” he told her. 

“It’s two o'clock." 

“Lillian,” said Honey Child, “haven’t I 
told you not to argue with people?” 

“I ain't arguing," replied Lillian so that 
everyone in the room could hear her. “I’m 
just telling him the right time." 

“Tt’s one o'clock," he insisted stubbornly, 
*run along like a good little girl—" 

“Ding!” said a big electric clock on a 
steeple somewhere outside. “Ding!” 

“Huh!” said Lillian scornfully. “Didn’t 
I know it wasn't one o'clock!" 

“Ding!” concluded the big clock soulfully. 

“Haw!” said Bil. Didn't I know it 
wasn't two o'clock! 

“Its three,” gasped Honey Child, “and 


Fer: I have an appointment to go swimming at 


the Shelton at nine.” She jumped up and 
put the coat around her, with its dragons 
and chrysanthemums and storks, and looked 
like Mae Murray playing Ming Toy. 

“Please let me see you home,” said Bill, 
now that the battle was lost. 

“T have Lillian and the chauffeur,” she said with great 
firmness, but something in her eyes told him that she 
wished she didn’t have Lillian and the chauffeur. 

“You might get a ticket.” 

“Not while cops are Irish.” 

“Suppose you skid and go into a tree?” 

“T love that, it makes your head go round and round, 
like two anisette cocktails full of sparks.” 

They had left the party behind somehow. Somehow 
they were downstairs under the electric lighted canopy. 
A car drew up in front of them, noiseless as glass. She 
stood on the edge of the running board somehow, with 
the tips of her toes peeping over the edge. Lillian was 
sitting in front next to a chauffeur immaculate as a collar 
advertisement, who got ten mash notes a day but never 
answered more than five of them. (Cont’d on page ror) 
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HE new doorkeeper at the Uni- 

versity Museum had learned all 
the rules and regulations by heart be- 
fore reporting for his new job. 

“Young man, you must leave your 
umbrella at the door." 

*But I have no umbrella," timidly 
replied the frosh, who was anxious to 
kill time on a rainy day by seeing 
the sights of the museum. 

“Then you must get one," was the 
harsh reply. ‘“Can’t you read that 
sign over there?" 

“No one is allowed to enter this 
museum on a rainy day unless he 
leaves umbrella in rack provided for 
same in entrance corridor." 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


) 


oe 


Ambitious writer: Professor, I want 
some special training. I’m just itch- 
ing to write! 

Staid Professor: Well, why not sit 
down and scratch off a little? 

—Ollapod. 


a 


“See here, that lady just going out 
said you didn’t even show her com- 
mon civility.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, sir. I showed 
her everything in the store.” 

—Pitt Panther. 


oe 


“Papa, what’s a net?” 

“A net, my son, is a bunch of holes 
tied together by little pieces of string. 
Now, put up your books and run out 
and play a while.” 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 
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Simp: Gwendolyn doesn't go out 
with Jack any more. 
Blimp: How come? 
Simp: Yeah, he confessed that his 
intentions were perfectly honorable. 
—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


Have you heard about the absent- 
minded professor who drove his car 
to the garage and asked to have it 
cleaned and pressed? 

—Vassar Vagabond. 
oe 


A rattling flivver gathers no girls. 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 


owl 


“This bed’s too short.” 
“Well, don’t sleep so long.” 


—Louisville Satyr. 


The Fleur de Lieu mathematical club sets out to find the square 


root of two. 


Unconfirmed reports are that several members of 


the party have been attacked and severely bitten by a roaming 


pack of vicious quadratics. 


Their lives were saved only through 


their presence of mind in seeking shelter under a radical sign, 
from which a rescue party is now endeavoring to extract them. 


—U. of Wash. Columns. 


September 


Cynical cugtomer to baker: You 
forgot to include a map with that loaf 
of bread you sold me. I can’t locate 
the raisins. 


—Blue Ox. 
a 


“Doc, I wake up with a headache 
every morning, and my eyes are al- 
ways red. What causes it?" 

“Looks like corn on the brain." 

—Virginia Reel. 


oe 
Tri-Delt: George kissed me last 
night. 
Phi Delt: Yeah? How many 
times? 
Tri-Delt: Say, I’m confessing, not 
bragging. 


—Yellow Crab. 


“I say, chappy, your wife has fallen 
into the well.” 
“Oh, that’s all right; we use city 
water now.” 
—Goblin. 


Oscar Sr.: I hear you were half 
intoxicated last night. 
Oscar Jr.: Well, I spent all the 
money I had. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 
oe 
Hemale: I don’t think a great deal 


about petting parties. 
Shemale: Why waste time trying? 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


“oe 


^ 


Three girls, Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity. And the biggest of these is 
Charity. 


—Centre Colonel. 
a 


Success with women depends not so 
much upon saying the right thing as 
upon refraining from saying the 
wrong thing. 


The Romance of the Doughnut Industry 


—Columbia Jester. 


The Authentic Laundry Correspondence 
(letter) 

The Dry Wash, 

Gentlemen, 

I can readily see, by the way you fray my collars and 
cuffs, that you really do spend a lot of energy washing 
my clothes, and I can't complain that you do not remove 
the dirt. And I am aware that a lace handkerchief is of 
more value than an ordinary cotton or linen one. How- 
ever, I would very much appreciate your returning the 
handkerchiefs I sent you, and if you must remove the 
buttons from my shirts I wish you would send them to 
me in a separate package so that I can have them 
sewed on... 

Don't wash any more clothes marked EGC49; that's 
my roommate. 
i Very truly yours, 

Joseph Q. College. 
(letter) 
Mr. Joseph Q. College, 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 18th at hand. According to the rules of 
the company we must wash all the clothes that come in 
your laundry bag, so if you don't want us to wash those 
marked EGC49 you had better speak to your roommate 
about it. We are taking especial care with your clothes, 
but even the most painstaking laundering must have some 
effect on clothes which have been worn steadily for over 
two years. 

May we take this opportunity of reminding you that 
your bill or $2.05 for the preceding month is overdue? 

Cordially yours, 
The Wet Wash. 
(letter) 
Gentlemen: 

If you are going to continue raising hell with my clothes 
you can whistle for your money. 

J. Q. College. 
(letter) 


'" Dear Mother: 


REC So I'm going to start sending my laundry home. 
Remember though, I’ve only got two pairs of pajamas, so 
don't take a week having them done. 


Love, 
Joe. 
(letter) 
Dear Mother: 
. The laundry is about a month overdue. How's 
chances? 
Joe. 
(telegram) 
WHERE IS MY LAUNDRY STOP I’M DESPERATE STOP JOE. 
(letter) 


My dear Joseph: 
- + . Your laundry doesn't get here until Monday 
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night so we can't possibly get it back to you before Fri- 
day, and if you don't mail it to us before Wednesday 
you just have to wait that much longer. If you will learn 
to keep your temper and send us your soiled clothes 
regularly on Saturday everything will be all right. 


Lovingly, 
Mother. 
(letter) 
Dear Mother: 
Oh, all right. 
Joseph. 
(postcard ) 
Hey, mother, how about it? My socks are falling 
apart. 
Joe. 
(letter) 


Dear Mother: 

Thanks for the check. The laundry finally arrived, 
but my roomie was all out of clothes when it did. That's 
why I have to send so many of his home. 

Affectionately, 
Joseph. 
(postcard) 
I. 

As the dawn rises over the western hills we enter a 
new month, and still no laundry. Ed is all out of shirts 
too, so I'll have to keep on wearing my dirty ones. And 
as for socks— pretty soon the holes will have spread to 
my ankles. Golly, if you want me to spend all my time 
taking showers and lying around in my bathrobe, say so, 
because that is still pretty clean, but I haven't even a 
flannel shirt that's fit to wear anywhere. If you want me 

(postcard) 


II. 
to camp out why don't you send me a frying pan? I 
know I’m not going to buy clean clothes all the time. If 
you happen to have a spare ten minutes between now and 
Christmas I wish you’d send me some clean clothes so 
I can come home, even if I can’t go to classes. 
—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 
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1620—THE SABBATH—1926 
—Wash. Cougar's Paw. 
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THERE AIN'T NO JUSTICE 
Speaking to men: 


If you don't step, you're a drudge; 
if you do, you flunk. 

If you swear, you're vulgar; if you 
don't you're a goody-goody. 

If you tell a naughty joke, you're 
obscene; if you tell a clean joke, it 
falls flat. 

If you rush a girl, she thinks she 
has you hooked; if you seem indif- 
ferent, some other fellow hooks her. 

If you don't pet, you're slow; if 
you do, you're rough. 

Speaking to co-eds: 

If you neck, you're easy; if you 
don't, you're too nice. 

If you accept a last minute date, 
you're not popular enough to rate; 
if you don't accept, you're turning the 
cold shoulder. 


Generally speaking: 


If you answer questions briefly, you 
don't know your stuff; if you say a 
great deal, you're bluffing. 

If you go to class, the lecture is 
dull; if you don't the professor calls 
the roll or springs an ex. 

N. B. Justice is a blind goddess. 

—California Pelican. 


oe 


A Scotchman once gave a waitress 
a tip. Told her to wash her neck. 
—Cornell Widow. 
oe 


“Mandy, what foh is you goin’ 
inter dat beauty parlor?” 

“Go "long, big boy, an’ lemme 
‘lone. Ah is goin’ ter get me a peh- 
manent straight.” 

—U. of Wash. Columns. 


oe 


M. E. Prof. (after lecture): Are 
there any questions? 

Frosh: Yes, sir, how do you calcu- 
late the horse power in a donkey en- 
gine? 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“All I can think about is the tur- 
key I'm going to eat tomorrow." 

*Well, I should say you are rather 
fowl-minded." 


—Denison Flamingo. 
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The Keyhole Peeper 
COLLEGE RECEIVES MAGNIFI- 
CENT GIFT 


Undergraduate Alumni 
Donors of Rare Piece 


The Portland O. A. C. graduate 
alumni have recently purchased a 
beautiful bit of modernistic sculpture 
which they will present to their Alma 
Mater as a fitting memorial to those 
who came and went. 

The piece is exquisitely molded in 
soft soap on á pedestal of cinnamon 
tinted apple tapioca composition, and 
will be tastily placed at the rear en- 
trance to the Commerce Building. 

It is suspected that this master- 
piece is the work of Gustof Kom- 
montrof, the noted Russian decom- 
poser, who, having completed his un- 
dergraduate work at college in a 
period of four weeks and three days, 
enrolled with the  Consternational 
Correspondence School in the de- 
partment of traffic managership. 

The statute is remarkable for its 
fine workmanship and quiet good 
taste, and is to be one of a group of 
statues depicting interesting bits of 
campus life. i 

—Oregon Orange Owl. 


BUT SHE BELIEVED IT 


Fine: How did you explain to 
your wife the fight you got into at Lil- 
lian’s apartment last Saturday night? 

Fellow: I told her I was out work- 
ing on the Ford. 

Fine: What did she say then? 

Fellow: She said it was the first 
time she knew they perfumed axle 
grease, and accused me of gargling 
with gasoline. 

—Virginia Reel. 
oe 


Who has the old family toothbrush 
now? 
—Cincinnati Cynic. 


RECIPE FOR ONE COLLEGE 
STUDENT 
Take a green, small town hick, mix 
with a university full of students and 
add a few cases of assorted liquors. 
Throw in a few women and stir for 


four years. Put aside to settle down. 
(It won’t.) 
Warning: Do not preserve as 
plenty can be had at any time. 
—Brown Jug. 
oe 


Recently an article in the newspa- 
per told of the sale for six thousand 
dollars of a letter written by General 
Washington. That’s nothing. We 
know a chorine who sold part of a 
letter for fifty thousand dollars and 
nobody said a word about it. 

—N. Y. Medley. 


“oe 


Blibe: Have you heard about the 
picture of the fisherman saving the 
actress? 

Glibe: No. Tell me about it. 

Blibe: It says, “Jack Pickford sup- 
porting Nazimova with a magnificent 
cast.” 

—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


“ow 


Many a true word is said in a di- 
vorce court. 
—Black & Blue Jay. 


oe 
It is said that Sir Lancelot had 
two horses. We wonder how many 


Sir Galahad. 
—Lafayette Lyre. 


oe 
“Why do you wear a player’s mask 
on your ankle?” 


“Tve had it in a cast three times." 
—Colorado Dodo. 


Oe 

She: Oh! See the funny lookin’ 
fish. 

He: Yeah, jelly fish. 

She: I wonder what flavor. 


—HMichigan Gargoyle. 
or 
Making love to a cold woman is 
like trying to play the ukulele with 
an ax. 
—Columbia Jester. 


oe 


"Is the family upstairs Scotch?” 
*No—why?" 
"They're raising such a commotion 
because the baby swallowed a penny." 
—Louisville Satyr. 


oe 


A rose, most certainly, by any other 
name would smell as sweet; but would 
it, we can’t help wondering, if differ- 
ently named, have been the subject 
of as many song hits? 
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Locilcblu ciet bw usd 
prs the biggest mistake that Mrs. Herold and 


b. y 


I made was in marrying each other for money 

instead of love. When we met each other she 
was president of the Stevedores National Bank and I 
was drawing a good salary as manager of the buzz-saw 
in Goofnagle's Delicatessen. Each of us saw in the other 
an opportunity to quit work. I thought that marriage to 
a bank executive would give me the opportunity to travel 
in Europe alone, while she, having no plans for self- 
improvement, thought that matrimony would give her the 
opportunity to loaf. I said nothing of my plans to her 
and she did not confide in me. 

Of course, we were doomed to disillusionment. We had 
not been married twenty-four hours until our marriage 
was a wreck. 

I came home the evening of the second day and re- 
ported that I had given up my work at Goofnagle's and 
engaged passage to France for myself on a boat that 
sailed the following morning. 

*But.I resigned from the bank today, and had planned 
to spend the coming summer in Central Park," said Mrs. 
Herold. 

*What doing?" I asked. 

"Sitting," she replied. 

“Its funny you did not say anything about this yes- 
terday at the altar," I said. 

That was the beginning of our first quarrel, a quarrel 
that lasted for eleven days and eleven nights. Since we 
were both out of work, we had plenty of time to thrash 
the thing out thoroughly. It was gradually revealed to 
us that ours was a marriage of convenience which was go- 
ing to be quite inconvenient. 

You see, we had made the mistake also of marrying 


.we had had in five months of married life. 
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q At the end of our 
eleven day quarrel 
we started another 
one. This one lasted 
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too fast. We had met each other one afternoon and had 
been married that afternoon. 

I was then a dashing, attractive young fellow, with 
plenty of hair, and fairly sparkling with wit and epigrams 
and quotations from well-known authors. (This is to say 
nothing of my income from Goofnagle’s.) Mrs. Herold 
was a blooming, charming young woman, to say nothing 
of her salary from the Stevedores National Bank. Our 
marriage was as impulsive as it was mercenary. 

At the end of our eleven day quarrel we started an- 
other one. This one lasted until the middle of February. 
We were about to follow this immediately with a third 
one, when I happened to say, “This is intolerable!” 

We both saw the humor of this remark and broke out 
simultaneously into a spontaneous laugh, the first laugh 
It was the 
first intimation I had had that Mrs. Herold had a sense 
of humor. (It was this sense of humor of hers, combined - 
with an even greater sense of humor which I have, which 
finally, fourteen years later, saved our marriage from 
complete failure. But I am getting ahead of my story.) 

We must have laughed up to the first or second of 
March, and then we decided to live in separate apart- 
ments and see each other only on alternate Decoration 
Days. Do not think that this was one of those Utopian 
plans for perpetuating domestic felicity in which the young 
intellectuals indulge themselves so publicly these days. 
We did not think of ourselves as having any domestic 
felicity to perpetuate. It was an economic plan, pure and 
simple. 

Our laugh had refreshed us and cleared our minds con- 
siderably and we recognized that we faced an economic 
problem. We were both out of work. We knew that it 
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would be much less costly for us to live in two apart- 
ments than in one. We had already been married long 
enough to learn that two can live as cheaply as three 
times the square of one. 

Little did we realize that this separation was to reveal 
still another fault with our marriage. It brought out 
the fact that we were both writers. 

Two months after our separation there appeared ar- 
ticles by each of us in the same magazine—one of those 
coincidences which get by magazine editors. Mine was 
entitled: *How It Feels to be the Husband of a Bank 
President." My inference was that it feels inferior. Her 
article was: *How It Feels to be Separated from a Fa- 
mous Humorist.” Her inference was it feels great. 

I read her article with amusement and tolerance until 
I came to the statement that I was just a great big boy. 
“There is still much of the boy in him,” she had written. 

This was: more than I could stand. I refused to be 
classified with prize fighters, movie actors, and others who 
are pictured as persistent Jackie Coogans under the sur- 
face. 

Although it was far from an alternate Decoration Day, 
I went over to her apartment and said, *See here!" 
` That was the beginning of a quarrel which lasted until 
the Fall of 1916. 

Then came Junior. He separated us still further. If 
Junior had been a little girl (I had always wanted a 
little girl) things might have been different. 

We did not see each other for nine years this time. 

As the years passed, I began to enjoy the picture post- 
cards that Mrs. Herold sent me from all parts of the 
world. She and Junior had worked up a trapeze act and 
were traveling on vaudeville circuits. “Wish you were 
here," she often scribbled on them. Her sense of humor 
had returned. Now and then she sent me a hundred dol- 
lars, which showed that she was softening. Once in a 


Prof: Damon and Pythias were the world’s most in- 
separable companions. 


Stude: What about the Siamese twins? 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 


WO Jewish travelers were on their way back to the 
old country. They were going the long way around 
because someone had told them the fable that the longest 
way home is the quickest. It was a bright and beautiful 
morning, and they were standing in the train shed at 
Genoa. Suddenly one turned to the other. 
“Venice today?” 
“Today is Vednesday.” 


—Dartmouth Jack o’Lantern. 


while I sent her a hundred dollars, because, you see, I 
had really loved her all the time. 

Three years ago, Tex Rickard arranged a reconciliation 
meeting between us on a moonlight night in Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres. Only Junior, and Joe Humphreys, the an- 
nouncer, and two hundred invited newspaper men were 
present. 

I was the first to enter the ring. I was greeted with 
a great cheer from Junior, Mr. Humphreys and the news- 
paper men. Then Mrs. Herold climbed through the 
ropes and was greeted by an even greater cheer. 

Mr. Rickard called us to the center of the ring, and I 
met my wife for the first time in nine years. I will never 
forget what she said. 

“Don,” she said, “this is intolerable—the kind of life 
we have been living.” 

We both laughed. 

“Its a frame-up,” said the newspaper men, and they 
all went home. Mr. Rickard went home, but Mr. Hum- 
phreys remained. 

*Don't you think she ought to sock him one just for 
his nine or ten or fifteen years of neglect and indiffer- 
ence?" said my boy, Junior, to Mr. Joseph Humphreys. 

That remark won me to my boy, and I realized that he, 
too, had a sense of humor. 

“Well, he hasn't been any more indifferent than I 
have," said the Mrs. 

“No, we have both been indifferent," I said. “That 
has been our trouble. But our sense of humor has saved 
us at last. We are going to be happy from now on.” ` 

*Don, you are just a great big boy, just like you used 
to be," said Mrs. Herold. 

This time it did not make me mad. We were really 
happily married at last. For three years we have had 
nothing but love and laughter at our house. 

If I have omitted anything, either Mrs. Herold or I 
will sell it to some magazine in the near future. 


People who live in glass houses shouldn't throw parties 
either. 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 
ow 


“How can I make a good impression on my girl?” 
“Send her your picture.” 
“She knows me.” 


—Annapolis Log. 
oz 


“How do the foreign dishes compare with American 
ones?” 
“They break just as easily.” 


^w 


He courted, wooed, won, and they lived happily ever 
after—until they were married. —Pup. 


—Brown Jug. 


*How do you look in a bathing suit?" 
"Never had the nerve." 


—Virginia Reel. 
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—California Pelican. 


. OUR DIRTIEST JOKE 

Maid: Shall I take this little rug 
out and beat it? 

Man: That's no rug, that's my 


roommate's towel. 


—Brown Jug. 
owe 


Many a red lip has driven away the 
blues. —Oregon Orange Owl. 


“If the United States is ever forced 
to go to war again," said the leather- 
lunged cushion warmer, *I shall im- 
mediately join the aviation corps." 

“Why the aviation?" interpolated 
his fair companion. 

*Oh, so I can drop out any time 


I want to.” 
—Ollapod. 


“YE KAMPUS KAR” 


Body Stencils for that 
Famous Equipage 
Known as ''Ye 
Kampus Kar" 


“Tt May Be Old But 
It Has Young Ideas." 

*Danger, No Spark- 
ing." 

“Tf I Could Only 
Talk." 

“Four Wheels Do 
Not an Auto Make." 

*No Matter How 
Ancient, There's No 
Car Like Your Own." 

"Shake, Rattle and 
Roll." 

“Faith, Hope and 
Charity." 

“Perpetual Motion.” 

“The Ancient Mari- 
ner." 

“Old, But There 
Are Still a Few Wig- 
gles Left.” 

“Accept No Substi- 
tutes.” 

“Pay Driver on De- 
mand." 

“Slot Machine." 

“Call Me Palsy, I’ve 
Got the Shakes.” 

“A Woman of No 
Importance.” 

“Just Before. the 
Battle, Mother.” 

“Stop! Have You 
Left Anything?” 

“Are You Sorry?” 

“No Walking Al- 
lowed.” 

“Use No Hooks.” 


“Nothing But the 
Worst.” 

“Youll Do Right 
by Our Lizz.” 


“Sick Cylinders.” 

“Four Wheels, All 
Tired.” 

“The Uncovered 
Wagon.” 

“Pray as You En- 


ter." 
—Centre Colonel. 
Oe 
ON A BOTANY TRIP 
“Did you bring the field glasses?” 
“Never thought of that—but we can 


drink just as well out of the flask.” 
—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


oe 
Dates are experiences co-eds have 
with strangers. Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


E 
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NOW YOU QUIT! 


“Found an oyster in my exhaust 
this morning.” 
“How come?” 
“Been using Shell Gasoline.” 
—Washington Dirge. 
oe 
Saw a girl get on a street car and 
Pd have sworn the hem of her dress 
was chokin’ her. 
—Cincinnati Cynic. 
oe 
Speaking of football enthusiasts: A 
local ice company has already filed 
five hundred applications from stu- 
dents wanting jobs this summer. 
—Ga. Tech. Yellow. Jacket. 
oe 
Tourist at rodeo: How did that 
daredevil break his neck? 
Westerner: They gave him a bum 


steer. 
—Blue Ox. 


James, please 


à Peggie (insulted) : 
show the gentleman the door. 


Reggie: What's the matter? Has 
it moved? 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 


HOUSE IT? 


Willie: I became acquainted with 
a young lady last night, and asked to 
see her home. 

Bill: What did she say? 

Willie: She said she didn’t own 
one, and if she were unlucky enough 
to get a man like me for a husband, 
she never would. 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 


oT 


“My boy, remember this." 

“What, Dad?” 

“That there’s a big difference be- 
tween bein’ level-headed and flat- 
headed.” 

—Arizona Kittykat. 
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“Theres a real idea back of everything he 


writes.” 


“Yes, all the way from one to two thousand 


years back.” 


A clever man tells a woman he un- 
derstands her; a stupid one tries to 
prove it. 

; —Columbia Jester. 
ae 


Many a frosh hasn’t had a cigarette 
since rushing season. 
— Rutgers Chanticleer. 


^w 


“Just try a little nip. It won't af- 
fect you any." 
“That’s just why I don't want it.” 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


oe 


“My parrot is a hundred and ten 
years old.” 
“He’s awfully green for his age.” 
U. of Wash. Columns. 


m v gm , 
“T sent a kiss to my girl over the 
phone last night and found that 
someone else was on the line." 

“What did you do?” 

"Told the party it was a private 
exchange." 
—Lehigh Burr. 


—Columbia Jester. 


THE TAKE-OFF 
—Annapolis Log. 


It used to be that money made the 
mare go and that was all, but today 
money makes the collegiate Ford go, 
and. the collegiate Ford makes the 
money go. 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 
oe 

“Sucked in again!” said the bug to 


the rug as the vacuum did its stuff. 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


oe 
“What cha woiking at?” 


“Intervals.” 
—Boston Beanpot. 


oe 
ATTENTION, FLORIDA 
REALTORS! 


They may have sold Manhattan for 
twenty-four dollars cash, but at least 


‘it was cash. 


—Pitt Panther. 


1926 


Interviews with the Famous—No. 3743 


«FTYHIS is a fairly harmless case," said the keeper, open- 
ing the door. “He thinks he’s a commutation ticket, 
and tries to punch a hole in himself." 

When I entered, Number 3743 was standing in a corner, 
beating his head against the wall—a thin, haggard man 
with a haunted face and a wild look in his eye. He 
offered me a chair, first biting off a leg. 

*You must have lots of time to spend here," I said, 
by way of starting the interview. 

*Lots!" howled my host, tearing out a handful of hair, 
“Lots! Houses! Plots! Don’t say ‘lots’ to me! 

Kore oM 

“This was years and years ago, before they put me in 
here with Nero. I choked Nero to death last year, and 
they took him away and didn't let me see him any more. 
He was a good cellmate, but to tell you the truth, I think 
he was a little loony. 

“T was young and strong then, years ago. I was en- 
gaged to a beautiful girl, and was looking for a house of 
my own to settle down in and enjoy life. 

“T saw an advertisement in the papers one day. ‘Beau- 
tiful and spacious ten-room house with splendid garden. 
Near city, in Fakeview, N. J. Only a stone's throw from 
the station.’ Her father lent me a thousand. I pawned 
my watch and sold my underwear. I drew out all my 
savings, and bought the house. 

“It all happened that Sunday when I took her out to 
see our future home. The real estate agent was waiting 
on the station platform when we got off the train. He 
drove us about three miles, to the outskirts of the village. 
The road ended there, and we had to get out and walk. 
Five miles further we took a ferry across the river. On 
the other side a cat was waiting for us. Toward evening 
-we reached the house. We stood a long time in silence, 
looking at it from the edge of the swamp surrounding it. 

* *By the way,’ I asked the agent, ‘what state is this?’ 

* Ohio, he answered. 

*[ tore an axle off the car and crushed his skull with 
it. Then I strangled the woman, and finally"—Aand here 
his eyes gleamed as he emitted a fiendish growl— "finally, 
I killed him!” 

“But,” I inquired, “who was him?” 

“He! He was the guy who threw the stone!” he 
shrieked, pulling a block of concrete out of the wall and 
heaving it at me as I left. 

—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 
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TICKETS 


Mr. Rice (in uniform): 
be under five! 

Mr. Blumbers (nastily) : 
dem yusself! 


I can hardly believe them to 


Vot? Vell, smarty, count 


—California Pelican. 
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Conceited Oaf: It doesn’t take much to turn a 
woman's head. 

His Unfortunate Partner: 
just turned and looked at you. 


You're right. That one 


—Brown Jug. 


DEAD TOURISTS 


Departed from this grim old earth 

Is one who drew an upper berth. 
While climbing to his sleeping place 
He stepped upon a prize fighter's face. 


While touring Spain, our friend, John Moore 
Thought he'd assist a toreador. 


From Brooklyn Bridge Steve Brodie did hop, 
But I found Eifel Tower a more thrilling drop. 


His life became a thing of the past 
When ten big cannibals broke their fast. 
—Boston Beanpot. 
DT 
The Height of Embarrassment: 
through a keyhole. 


Two eyes meeting 
—Virginia Reel. 


ol 


Police departments should name the book in which they 
keep the names of liquor venders, the Booze Who. 


—Oregon Orange Oul. 
Tr 


Sweet Young Thing (in drug store): Have you any 


. good hair tonic? 


Snappy Clerk: 
fect. 
Sweet Young Thing: Oh, I don't want it for myself— 
you see, the fur is falling out of my coat. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Why, yes—but your hair looks per- 


tv. 
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TODAY'S KIND THOUGHT 


"Isn't Jack graceful? I like to 
watch him. He's so light on his feet." 
"Pd like to see him light on his 
head." 
—Washington Dirge. 


oe 


Is it notoriety that makes the 
weather vane? 
—Vassar Vagabond. 


oe 


Men who are having trouble stand- 
ing up under their liquor should wel- 
come the sale of light wine. It should 
be lighter to carry. 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 


oe 


Ashley: Do you have much variety 
in your boarding house? 
Seymour: Well, we have three dif- 
ferent names for the meals. 
—Pitt Panther. 
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"Give me a pork sandwich." 
"Haven't any pork; got veal, 
though." 
“All right, what's the difference? 
It's all off a hog anyway." 
—California Pelican. 


Miss Lois Canby, one of Ziegfeld’s 
glorious American girls, says that just 
because she’s “in-de-corous” she is not 
necessarily naughty. 

—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


“ee 


Desperado: Hands up—if you 
move, you’re dead. 
Professor: But sir, your English is 


abominable. If I were to move, it 
would be a sure sign that I was alive. 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 


CHARACTER SKETCH 
There once was a maiden called Ag- 


atha Lee, 

Who claimed as her title of rank 
Pcie V. 

Her dad was a colonel, her mother 
his wife: 


They lived at their ease, the true 
Southerner’s life. 
Of course, they were lazy as lazy can 


And the worst of them all was young 
Agatha Lee. 

She’d eat nothing but soup and 
drank that through a straw, 
As for changing her clothes—as 
she’d say, “Haw, haw, haw!” 
Dear Aggie demurred at this un- 
wonted plan, 

So her parents decided to give her 
the can. 

They filled up her hand bag with soap 
and rough towels 

And even included scrub brushes 

and trowels. 

Agatha fooled them by losing 

the key, 

For the handbag's still locked: Ag- 
gies unkempt and free. 

—Cornell Widow. 


Ha! 


Old: Isn't Mrs. Smiley a happy 
woman? 
Older: Yes, isn’t she? She is so 


happy she would have a good time 
thinking what a good time she would 
be having if she were having a good 
time. —Salt Shaker. 


Son to Father: 
Father? 
Father: A canoe, Son, is a vehicle 
from which a girl cannot walk home. 
—Boston Beanpot. 


What is a canoe, : 


Septembe. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
WATCHED him carefully. It was 
a queer sight. Every day at the 
same time the fellow would sneak 
around as if pursued by someone, dash 
into the little enclosure and perform 
his amazing feats. A master at the 
art of disguise, he would appear as an 
old ragged beggar, a well-dressed dan- 
dy, or even a whitewing. But, re- 
gardless of costume, he always carried 
a shovel and pail of water. 
After a preliminary workout consist- 


_ ing of setting up exercises followed by 


a heartrending offering of Hamlet’s so- 
liloquy, he would set to work pouring 
out the water and furiously digging in 
the thin air. After mixing and work- 
ing the invisible substance for some 
time, he would dash away for bucket 
after bucket of water. Finally, beam- 
ing with joy he would industriously 
mold objects with his nimble fingers 
and gaze proudly upon the finished 
product. Then flushed with excite- 
ment and almost beside himself with 
frenzy, he would, smash the invisible 
product of his labor and flee from the 
scene. : 

Determined to solve the mystery, I 
boldly approached and ventured to ask 
who he was. 

“Shh,” he cautioned, at the same 
time yodeling and blowing a police 
whistle, “I’m the person who makes all 
these false impressions." 

—Lehigh Burr. 


A few years ago we were dancing 
with our hips but now dancing is go- 
ing more to the dogs. 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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“Shay, did you sleep tight last 
night?” 

“Sir, Pll have you know that I 
never drink.” —N. Y. Medley. 
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“What have you been doing for the 
last two weeks?" 

"Squeezing lemons in front of a 
synagogue so that I could watch the 
juice run out." 

—Dartmouth Jack o Lantern. 


THE Rap Star NIGHT 


HERE was a ware comeing up 
and the casel of Eichenfels. And 
the nights went to fite then and the 
rad star night was the bravest and he 
lead the army and he road on a fine 
stead and he galep rite strat in to the 
outher army and he was scronded by 
them he foat and foat until he had 
kill them and he and his army went 
bake all bluddy and staind but hade 
wond the ware and they lived happly 
every after. 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 
oe 
The Ideal—a radio voice and a 
movie face. 
—Wesleyan Wasp. 
oe 
Novelettes are short novels, but— 
Pantalets are long pants. 
—Bucknell Belle Hop. 
ee 
Brother (after paddling pledge): 
You can sit down now. 
Pledge: Liar! 
—Cornell Widow. 
oe 
Minister in Africa: And you say 
you know nothing of religion. 
‘Cannibal: Well, we all had a good 
taste of it when the last missionary 


came. 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


THE PERFECT TEST 


NIVERSITY Day, when you'll 

have the femme with you for 
more than six hours straight, is as 
good a time as any to test her love. 
The following recipes are tried and 
true: 

Ask her to go riding in a Lincoln 
and then take her over a rough road 
in a Ford roadster. If she thanks 
you at her door and says, “Don’t 
think I love you just because you 
have a big car,” she loves you. 

Tell her that your roommate is a 
woman hater and that you’d like to 
see the woman that could make him 
fall. If they're not engaged in ten 
days, she loves you. 
` Take her in your arms and just 
before you kiss her say, “Dear, your 
nose is shiny and the seams of your 
stockings aren't straight up the back." 
If she kisses you then, she loves you. 

Earn a million dollars, put it in 
the bank and show her the deposit 


slip. There is no if. She /oves you! 
—California Pelican. 


oe 


“Dead men sell no nails,” hissed 
the tack manufacturer as he strangled 
his competitor. 

—Texas Ranger. 


ow 


“My brother is living in Florida and 
he says he’s delighted.” 

“Delighted to be living in Florida?” 

“No, delighted to be living.” 


—Georgia Cracker. 
oe 


Silas Punkinton has joined the Tem- 
perance Society since he took the 
headlights of a locomotive for a fire- 
fly! 

—Lafayette Lyre. 
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“What’s the death rate in this 


town?" 
"One for every inhabitant." 
—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


The conscientious father had just 
been told by his co-ed daughter that 
she smoked cigarettes. He was 
shocked but resourceful. 

“Don’t you know, my girl, that if 
you smoke you will grow a beard like 
a man?” he asked gently. 

“That’s great, Dad!” cried the 
daughter. “Then can I use one of 
those little gold safety razors like Jack 


has!” 
—Pup. 
a L^ 


“Does George make a good hus- 
band?" 
“A husband doesn’t have to be 


good.” 
—Lehigh Burr. 


T 


The most deplorable thing about 
the modern young lady is the modern 
young man. 


—Goblin. 


Posed by summer school students 
of Nome University. 
4 —Notre Dame Juggler. 


PATRIOTISM 


An Irishman and an Englishman 
were standing on the deck of a steamer 
returning to their native lands. 
Watching the coast line the Irishman 
sighted the coast of Erin and shouted, 
“Hooray fer Ireland!” 

“Hooray, hell," said the Englishman 
in disgust. 

“That’s right,” said Pat. “Ivry man 
fer his own country.” 

—N. Y. Medley. 


owe 


When the chaperons sway, the chil- 
dren will play. 
—Boston Beanpot. 
oe 


“Tve spilled the beans," murmured 


the waiter, as he spilled the beans. 
—A ggievator. 
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WAS opposed to co-education 
I in the first place. But the 

storied and beautiful old town 
of Columbia, Missouri, was so full 
of the Virginia and Kentucky back- 
grounds of the followers of Boone, 
and so reeking with a subdued and 
charming wisdom that I thought I 
could get some of it and escape be- 
fore anything happened. You 
know how you are at that age. 

And for a time I was successful. 
I learned a lot as a freshman, though 
I never understood why I should 
spend six months puzzling out in 
Latin how Hannibal sacked a city 
when I could have read it in English 
in two hours. Add to that my cha- 
grin one day when Professor Milles 
said: “I hope none of you are using 
the translations." So the thing had 
been already translated, and we were 
racking our brains for nothing. 

You will understand that I was a 
very thorough freshman, very thor- 
ough and complete. I learned that 
Beowolf wasn’t a wolf at all, and 
that in logic the first fellow to put 
over a premise wins. Also I learned 
the indignity of a red cap, the mystic 
symbols of a fraternity, the folly of 
letting school spirit influence the size 
of your football bets, and the stimu- 
lating sensation of a barrel stave 
paddle in the hands of an accurate sophomore. 

So all that time, though my prejudice against co-edu- 
cation—a feeling that the beneficiaries of it needed no 
additional learning to be a match for us—had not abated, 
I did not think much about it. 

It happened during my second year, and in a way 
it is too bad that it should have happened just then. I 
was feeling so particularly high, so sophisticated and 
sophomoric, not to say hard-boiled. I doubt if that sopho- 
more feeling can be duplicated in life. It’s simply grand. 

How was I to think about pride coming before a fall? 
But it certainly came. I mean the fall—and in spite of 
my convictions about co-education too. Maybe that’s 
why Fate picked me out, the treacherous old cat. 

At any rate, I was walking calmly up Ninth Street 
towards the Missouri Store and wondering innocently 
whether or not I could afford to cut my next class. Up 
ahead on the corner was a friend of mine, Archie Thur- 
low, and with him—TI get sort of weak when I think of 
it even now, and yet I was opposed to the whole prin- 
ciple—was a girl. 

This is the place for rhapsody, and I don’t have to 
strain any to come through with one. She was a peach, 
and I was a goner. I can remember a round little white 
fur collar which perked up her chin and added to that 
well-known red and white effect which some smart il- 
lustrator has put into the ‘Schoolgirl Complexion” ads, 
probably with an air brush. Dark hair shrouded the 
corners of a pair of eyes in which I was already half 
drowned. What color they were I don’t know. Perhaps 
I could never decide. Perhaps, for such is the incon- 
stancy which grows upon a man between nineteen and 
thirty-one, perhaps I have forgotten. 
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But I do recall stam- 
mering an invitation to 
come into the store and 
have a sundae and that 
Arch said, “Sure we will. 
Won't we, Audrey?" 
And then she—smiled. 

Arch led the way to the booth as casually as if going 
around with the most beautiful creature on the seven 
continents was old stuff to him, and I was speechless and 
breathed only in a series of more or less suppressed 
gasps. When Arch left for his class, I got up nerve 
enough to offer the maraschino cherry off the top of my 
ice cream, and she took it gravely. So I said: "Perhaps 
before the term ends I can have a date." 

She took out a little score card. “I don't see anybody 
down for this evening," she said, and the way she said it 
was the thing. 

I took her home to her sorority house and then went 
staggering around the campus in a daze, as good as mar- 
ried as far as I was concerned and wondering vaguely if, 
should I leave college, I could make a hundred dollars 
a month. 

How I ever came to be a junior I can't imagine. Maybe 
somewhere in my examination paper for economics the 
professor found an “Ode to Audrey’s Eyes" and gave me 
an extra ten for that. He was the sort who might, if 
it was a good ode. And in English history, of course, 
I had to do well because she was in the class, and I 
couldn't be a dumb-bell in front. of Audrey. 

The only thing I failed, in fact, and the only thing 
I ever failed was the required course in military train- 
ing. I don't see how anyone could have expected me to 


Did 75 Me 


Punir Brazelton 


qil was opposed to co- 
education in the first 
place, but I thought 
I could get some wis- 
dom and escape before 
anything happened. 


drill just then, though I have 

since acquired a sheepskin 

signed by General Pershing 

which would indicate that 

the Missouri Cadet Com- 

mandant didn't know a good soldier when he had him. 
But maybe he did and maybe Pershing was wrong. I 
was only an Air Service soldier. 

Anyway, my suave juniordom was a hollow satisfac- 
tion. Audrey had not returned. I spent my days men- 
tally composing the letters I would write that night. I 
started a diary for the recording of my beautiful thoughts. 
I wrote a poem called My Lost Lenore, but since my 
“Lenore” was only as far away as Kansas City I began 
to travel. 

Yes, my junior year was college on the wing. When 
the football team had an out-of-town game I followed 
it—as far as Kansas City. Even the basket ball team 
was excuse enough. If there was no plausible reason 
to go, I went anyway. Shall I ever forget that solitary 
night waiting in a Greek ice cream parlor in Centralia, 
Missouri, for the branch line train back to Columbia and 
listening to a gramophone play that Aloha Farewell to 
Thee thing? It was too much. I ordered black coffee 
and wrote some free verse. 

Unfortunately, Audrey began to travel about then too. 
She was a talented lady, a violinist and a dramatic 
reader, especially a dramatic reader. So she got to- 
gether a lady pianist and a lady harp player and began 
to do a few tours professionally. I joined the troupe 
unofficially in the capacity of property man. It was up 
to me to carry the harp up on the stage. Did you ever 
carry a harp? Then I would sit out among the audience 


shadows and worship while Audrey recited Madame 
Butterfly with harp accompaniment. It was too 
wonderful, much too wonderful. 

But when the storm blew over, I had passed my 
exams. How? Search me, but give me credit. 
Also I had done enough lightweight boxing to win 
a broken nose and played enough tennis to be 
ranked university number three in a poor year. 

Indeed, I almost became a mile runner too, by the 
accident of scoffing at the idea of anyone’s not being 
able to run it in five minutes within hearing of one 
Guy Kirksey, track coach and one time 
world's record hurdler. “You can't," said 
Guy. “Bet you fifteen dollars.” 

Great Lord, I'd have run ten miles for 
fifteen dollars that day, I wanted to go to 
Kansas City. I went out to the quarter 
mile cinder path in a track suit and started 
off when Kirksey fired his starter’s gun. 
My first lap was sixty-one seconds, and I 
laughed. My second was one minute, fif- 
teen seconds and I grinned. My third lap 
—oh, that third lap. I had a keg of nails 
on each foot and a hurricane in my chest 
—it was one thirty-nine. I gritted my 
teeth. A lap to go, a minute and five 
seconds to go it, and Kansas City dangling 
in front of my blinded eyes. I flew. At 
least I thought I did. I even sprinted. 
But it took me five minutes and twenty- 
two seconds to run that mile. 

Nevertheless, Kirksey said he was sur- 
prised I’d done first time under twenty 
minutes and that I ought to go out for 
track. I did. For a week. Then my al- 
lowance came and the only track that in- 
terested me was the one to Kansas City. 

There was something tranquil about be- 
ing a senior. I was thinking of the world 
and of literature and of life. Of course, 
my plans encompassed Audrey. Without 
her nothing. Until one spring day she 
came down on a visit and told me—per- 
haps she wept a little—that she was going to marry 
another boy. 

She didn’t marry the other boy, nor me, nor anyone 
for a good many years after that. But that spring day 
was the end of my enchanted collegehood. I had 
learned so many things, how to be happy, how to be sad, 
and something marvelous that is in the heart of youth. 
I needed to know it for the lady whom I now have for 
keeps and for the bright-headed Phyllis who is ours. 

But when I marched in cap and gown up the aisle 
of the auditorium that last June day to have an A. B. 
officially appended to my name, I wondered what it could 
mean. A. B.—perhaps it meant ‘“Audrey’s Beau." 


NOTES ON CHILDREN FROM THE PEN OF A 
PERSON WHO HAS NEVER HAD ANY 


AVING never had any children I can bring forward 
with perfect ease my theories on how to raise them. 
The only equipment necessary is a barrel. When this 
exhibit, let us call it exhibit A, arrives, it should be placed 
in the barrel. Feeding can be accomplished by means of 
a bunghole and a short length of rubber tubing inserted 
into the mouth of the exhibit. Each day at some specified 
hour nourishment should be poured in. Thus it will 
thrive. It should be kept here until it attains the age 
of fifteen. The bunghole should be plugged up and the 
barrel rolled deftly into any convenient river. 
—W. Va. Moonshine. 
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HOW CAN THEY DO IT, SHORTY? 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


Millionaire: Why the frown, Betty? 

Daughter: Dad, you'll have to get another car. I’ve 
just been out to the garage and we haven’t a thing that 
matches my new dress. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
“oe 


Be it ever so humble there’s no shape like your own. 
—Louisville Satyr. 
oe 
Dentists are never perfect. 
ing or drilling. 


They are either practic- 


— Bison. 
“< [ ^ 


E 


A friend in need is a friend who feeds. . 
—Mugwump. 


Indignant Damsel: 
I’ve read all about your kind in Torrid Tales! 
—Goblin. 


Go for a ride? I should say not! 


NCE there was a vaudeville comedian who— 
Never kidded the orchestra leader. 

Never had the stage hands slap the scenery drop in 
the vicinity of his posterior extremity. 

Never did an imitation of Eddie Cantor or Al Jolson. 

Never said, “I know a lot of other good ones, but 
the manager won't let me tell them." 

Never kidded the late comers as they came down the 
aisle. 

Never threw back his bald head, and made a pretense 
of running his fingers through his hair. 

Never said, “The title of the next song will be You 
stole my wife, you horse thief.” 

Of course he was fired. 

: —Columbia Jester. 


He is just the type that would own a motorcycle. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 
oe 


Our definition of busy: A one-armed man trying to 


open an umbrella in a Louisiana typhoon. 
—Oregon Orange Owl. 


“Where is the population of our state the most 
dense?” 

“Just above the eyes.” 

—Oregon Orange Owl. 


Student: Do you make life-sized enlargements of 
photos? 

Photographer: Yes, sir, it’s our specialty. 

Student: Well, do this one for me; it’s a snapshot 


I took of a whale. 
—Witt. 
Xe 


If all the chorus girls who buy their own fur coats 
were brought together in one place, they would fill a 
pint milk bottle. 

—Red Cat. 
Oe 


I am not one to succumb to fads: I never learned to 
play Mah Jongg, I never filled out a cross-word puzzle, 
I never saw Abie’s Irish Rose, I never wore Oxford bags, 
I never— 

Let me show you a step I just learned, it's called the 
Camel Walk. 


—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 
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“Going to the auto show?” 


“No, I can’t stand to see all those nice cars parked 
with nobody in them.” 


Ayam 
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—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


THE ARM OF THE LAW 


AW is a funny thing. It is breaking up our moral 

codes. Take this case for example. A couple be- 
came acquainted through a matrimonial agency. They 
corresponded—he lived in the South, and she in the 
North—and finally decided to get married. She prom- 
ised to marry him. 

Then when he came to her home to go through with 
the thing, he turned out to be a big, burly negro. 
Yet the court held that her promise to marry him con- 
stituted a legal contract, so she went through with it. 
Put yourself in her place. Think of it. There was never 
a divorce. 

She was a negro too! 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 
ae 


If all the students in college were laid end to end, 
wouldn’t they look funny? 


—Red Cat. 
oe 
Inspector: Officer, is it true that this man is a master 
crook? ; 
Officer: Say, inspector, this guy is so crooked that he 


can pick any lock on the Panama Canal blindfolded. 
—Oregon Orange Ol. 


Oe 
Mose: Dat girl Susan sho’ am some beauty. 
Sam: Yassuh; she done retain her night school girl 
complexion. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
“oe 


“Was your father drunk when he struck your mother?” 
asked the judge of the young son. 

“My father doesn’t drink,” indignantly replied the 
lad. *He's a bootlegger." 
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HELLO, HENRY MENCKEN! 


Frosh: What would you recommend as a good example 
of the trend of collegiate thinking? 
Soph: Hatrack, my lad, Hatrack. 
—Mugwump. 
oe 
When thou art at college act natural; when at home 


be collegiate. 
—Colgate Banter. 


^. 9 
Lin: I hear your father ran away with the maid. 
Gerie: Yes, Mother wouldn't have her in the house. 


—N. Y. Medley. 
a 


TO VIRGINIA 


You seemed a perfect answer to a prayer 

When first I knew your comradeship, my dear; 
And pretty in so many different ways. 

But then I had you figured wrong I fear. 


Yow’re pretty still, in different ways I trow— 
Three different ways I go so far to say; 
You're pretty dumb, and also pretty slow, 
And pretty apt, my dear, to stay that way. 
—lowa Frivol. 
oe 


In the spring a young man’s fancy is too lazy to turn. 
—Colorado Dodo. 


Oe 


The attitude of the coal operators has been “What’s 
yours is mined and what's mined is my own." 
—Columbia Jester. 
oe 


Phyllis: Mother, did you know Moses had indigestion 
like you have? My Sunday School teacher told me the 
Lord gave him two tablets. 


—Cornell Widow. 


“What’s the best argument for professional baseball?" 
“Amateur baseball.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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“Jane reminds me so much of a 
public office." 

*How so?" 

*She's always seeking the man." 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 


HIM OF HATE 
Fur coats and roadsters, 
Jeweled pins and chapter guards, 
Hats at a rakish slant, 
Kollege Kampus Togs; 
Hair iridescent gloss, 
Hands like a manicure’s, 
You can have the “College Men"— 
I'll take dogs! 


Four days’ growth of beard, 
Hair growing down the neck, 
Egg stains on the tie, 
A cheap gin breath; 
Trousers that were bought wrinkled 
(Sure they never saw a crease) 
You can have the “College Men”— 
Give me death! 


Too dumb or too wise, 
Too old or too young, 
Most of them can’t talk, 
The others shouldn't; 
*College Men" are all the same— 
None of them are worth a snap. 
(Would I get one if I could? 
Maybe I wouldn't!) 


—Cornell Widow. 
DT 


The proof of this magazine is in the 
waste basket. 
—Colgate Banter. 


SHE KNEW HER OATS 


MART young collegian enters res- 
taurant and seats himself at the 
table of snappy young waitress. As 
she approaches his table, he puts on 
his most seductive smile and remarks: 
“Wonderful day, cutie.” 


“So it is," she replied. “Yesterday 
was too, and my name is Katherine— 
Kitty for short. I’m quite aware that 
I am a pretty girl and that I have 
the most entrancing eyes. Yes, I like 
the place very much, and I don't think 
the town is ‘quite dead. I’ve been 
here for some time, and I don't think 
I’m too nice a girl to be working in 
this place. I'm working tonight and 
can't go to the town dance, and if I 
weren't I wouldn't accept your invita- 
tion anyway. My boy friend weighs 
a hundred and ninety pounds, and 
watches out for me when I work over- 
time at night. I appreciate it very 
much, but he'll take me home. Now, 
what's your  order—baked beans, 
Spanish omelet, roast beef, minute 
steak, or breaded veal cutlet?" 


—Brown Jug. 
DL 


The lights suddenly went out over 
at Hoke’s and thieves robbed the 
dancers of nearly five hundred bucks. 

Wasn’t that some dance haul? 

—A ggievator. 


Triangle: What’s this World Court 
they’re talking about? 

Average Engineer: I guess it must 
be the place they’re going to hold 
the International Tennis Matches. 

—Bucknell Belle Hop. 
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“Did you have an enjoyable time 


y 


at the opera?" 


“Frightful! Say, I felt as out of 


place as a wisdom tooth in a fresh- 
man's head." 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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“Young Heinz was at the dance 
last night.” 
“How was he?” 
“Pickled.” 
—U. of Wash. Columns. 


Soldiers must be very dishonest, for 
there is hardly a night that a sentry 
is not relieved of his watch. 

—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


oe 


Kitty: Bob is a regular tank when 
there’s any liquor around. 

Catty: Yes, except that you can 
fill a tank. 


—Brown Jug. 
d 


“These modern times will be the 
death of the country." 

“What’s wrong now?" 

“Haven’t you missed the fine old 
gentleman who was so adept at spit-. 
ting through his teeth?" 


oe 


“Got a letter from Jim at Mercer 
today and he says he doesn’t drink 
there any more.” 

“Quit drinking, eh?” 

“Yes, at Mercer. 
home.” 


He was sent 


—Ala. Rammer-Jammer. 


Dr 


“Why do you work so hard?” 
“I’m too darned nervous to steal.” 


—Ollapod. — 
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OLD BLADES 


T has always been one of man's 

greatest problems—the disposition 
of old safety razor blades. Of course, 
they may be chucked into waste paper 
baskets, but sometimes the former 
owner finds it necessary to empty the 
basket himself. They may be dropped 
down the paper chute, but some men 
have pleasant janitors who might dis- 
like being cut. Rehoning usually 
isn't very successful. They may be 
wrapped nicely and posted to “John 
K. Doe, General Delivery." There is 
always the river; then, too, there are 
always the poor little ‘fish. 

There are perhaps many gentlemen 
who would care to profit by the dis- 
covery of a Villager—a quasi artist, 
who was overheard divulging his 
knowledge to a friend. 

“Are you still out of work, George?" 
the friend asked. 

“Ves,” said George, “but, say, I've 
found employment for old safety 
razor blades." 

*No, really? What is it?" 

“Well,” said George, “I use them 
for shaving." 

—Chicago Phoenix. 
oe 

How often beneath a woman’s sim- 
ple smile there lurks a side-splitting 
laugh! 

ee 
Speaking of poker faces—look at 


the girl with the baby stare. 
—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


din? ZITIUT  camiaos 
SWORD SWALLOWER ON 


FRIDAY 
—Cornell Widow. 


He: Bill took a fall in life. Sad 
case. 

Be: What was so sad about it? 

He: He was cleaning windows in 


a skyscraper. 
—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


The tightest guy we know is the 
fellow that on his honeymoon sat home 
with his girl looking at a picture of 
Niagara Falls while he left the water 
running in the sink. 

—Cornell Widow. 


^ * 


"Sing Sing announced the other day 
that in a recent census of the place 


,it was discovered that none of its in- 


mates were professional men. Of 
course. They're amateurs or they 
wouldn't be there! 

—Ollapod. 


Tr 


Driver (in wee hours of the A. M.): 
This cab won't hold any more; there's 
six of you in there already. 

Voice from inside: Thash a’ right, 
driver; I just put the light out to 
make room for one more. 

—Colgate Banter. 
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The Letter of an Indignant Father 
to the Producer of “Filthy 
Films" 

Sir: 

I am the proud father of a boy 
twelve years old. I am not wrong 
when I say that he was free from all 
evil until last night. Every Saturday 
he has seen “Selected Pictures for 
Very Young Folks," and last winter 
Mrs. Prig and I took him to see Rose 
Red and Snow W hite. 

Imagine my horror when last night 
he came home and told me that two 
would-be friends had taken him to see 
your picture. Not only that, but he 
came home with a program on which 
was not merely one nude, but three 
naked women. No wonder Mrs. Prig 
fainted! Sir, you have undone the 
effects of twelve years’ labor, I trust 
you are Satisfied. 

Very truly, 
F. A. Prig. 
—Wesleyan Wasp. 


ee 


Wifey: Oh! What a lovely hat, 
let’s go buy it. 
Hubby: Yes; wel go by it! 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 


owe 


“How do you like the clothes the 
girls are wearing?” 
“Oh, they’re not so much.” 
—Boston Beanpot. 


oe 
Being in love with somebody else is 


a fairly good chaperon. 
—Vassar Vagabond. 
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Liz: Jones was telling me what a 
help married life has been to him in 
his profession. 

Diz: Well, well, what does he do? 

Liz: Oh, he writes jokes. 

—California Pelican. 
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September 


EVERY VARSITY DANCE HAS 


*Lots of cracks in the ceiling of 
that old Education Building." 

*Yeah, but they're all wisecracks 
though." 


—California Pelican. 


THE SUSPICIOUS WIFE 
CERTAIN man was suspected 
A by his wife of receiving phone 
calls from other women. About twelve 
o'clock one night the following con- 
versation could be heard: 
Husband: “Hello, Elmer. 
“Ts this you, Elmer? 
*You are, Elmer? 
“Ves, I would, Elmer. 
“Certainly I will, Elmer. 
“No, Elmer, all right, Elmer. 
“Of course I will, Elmer. 
“Well, goodbye, Elmer.” 
Then the man turned to his sus- 
picious wife and said: 
“That was Elmer, dear.” 
—Missouri Outlaw. 
oe 


Theda: I’ve just turned down three 
bids to the Yale prom. 


Theta: For the luvva Mike! 
Theda: Yes—exactly that. 
—Vassar Vagabond. 
oe 
Kip: What's your idea of mar- 
riage? 
Alice: You've got me. 


—Pitt Panther. 
^w 


The chief trouble with any man's 
analysis of a woman lies in the fact 
that by the time he is sufficiently 
qualified to express a sound opinion on 
the subject, he has almost always 
reached that stage when he no longer 
has any interest in the sex. 


Shapely feet—unmarred in a Ford. 

Wash away fat. 

Here's your iron for today. 

Oh, how you miss tonight. 

Beware of imitations. 

No experience necessary. 

Ill say she does. 

Don't bring Lulu. 

One of the family. 

Many—from one original. 

The car that really steers. 

Don't let your boy miss the fun; 
buy him one. 

Now within the reach of all. 

Vacation special. 

Perfect in tone. 

They hold their shape. 

Drive while you shave. 

Fading stars. 

The bull’s eye. 

Public Service. 

Just like a baby. 

Pretty good bus at that. 

St. Vitus straight four. 

99 44/100% pure! Pure what? 

Always sold in stores. 

Ground Gripper. 

Oil by myself. 

Sick cylinders. 

Puddle Jumper. 

The Stuttering Stutz. 

A Fierce Arrow, with a quivver. 

100% a merry can (American). 

99% static. 

Rolls-Oats. 

Verticle Four. 

'The Uncovered Wagon. 

Little Bo-Creep. 

Why Girls Walk Home. 

Dis squeals. 

Mah-junk. 

Pray as you enter. 

Don't laugh, big boy, mine's all 
paid for. 

An accident going out to happen. 

No one injured in this wreck. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen— 
lend me your gears. 

Henry the VIIIth—capacity, four 
women. 

You are cordially invited to our 
next blowout. 

The only time we pass a car is 
when it's going the other way. 

Not lazy—just shiftless. 

Never washed but awfully wet. 

$1.00 down. 

Another gnash. 

Advertisement. 

Try this on your Ford, 15 days— 
chases dirt. 

More certain and lasting than any 
other. 

Ask the man who loans one. 

Underground treasure. 

For men who care. 

Churning— just for you. 

—Lehigh Burr. 
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The girl who sighs and steps on 
your feet as she tells you how well 
she likes to dance! 

The man who talks about the drink- 
ing party the night before! 

The chaps who stare at you as you 
go past their censoring gaze! 

The jasper who knocks the mug of 
alleged punch on your shoes! 

The fancy step artists! 

The fem who has been to lots better 
dances! 

The wise couple who come to the 
dance for the after affects! 

—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 


oe 
When our roommate gets a new 
shirt, the burning question of the 
hour is not, “Does it fit him?” but 
“Does it fit me?” 
—Wash. Cougar's Paw. 
oe 
“John, dear,” she cooed, “how does 
love commence?” 
“With an L,” growled the beast. 


—A ggievator. 


“T hear that chorus girls in supper 
clubs make a lot of money.” 
“Yes, sort of an uncover charge.” 
—N. Y. Medley. 


“Look me over. I have made up an 
original joke.” 
“That'll do to tell." 
—Nebraska Awgwan. 


oe 


Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing 
if, while sister was getting a permanent 
wave, big brother could buy himself a 
permanent shave? 

—Bobcat. 
oe 


“T want you to meet my friend— 

she’s a singer.” 
“I’ve always wanted to meet one of 
these midgets.” 
-  —Rutgers Chanticleer. 
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“Who did Millie marry?” 
“Some guy in New York with 
money to burn.” 
“Well, she made a good match.” 
—Red Cat. 


“What does your girl look like?" 
“She’s the co-ed on the campus 
who doesn’t wear a slicker.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 


Fond Mamma: 
at school today? 


Little Pet: 
“Mamma’s little pet!” 


THE SLOGAN OF THE DAY IS: SERVICE 


“Do you loven honorneverything?” 
“Uh-huh.” 

“Dyou?” 

"Y Uup." 


“Give er th'ring "n gimme ten bucks." 


* Don't I get any off for cash?" 


“Nope, wait till next time and you get the usual rates— 
ten per cent discount to old customers." 


oT 


If all the garters worn by college men were laid end to 


end they would stretch. 


And did my little pet learn anything 


I learned two kids better’n to call me 
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Dumb: I saw a fence that was 
made of such crooked rails that every 
time a pig crawled through he came 
out on the same side. 

Belle: "That's nothing; I’ve seen 
a drowned man identified by an im- 
pediment in his speech. 

—Drexerd. 
LA 


“Want a drink of water, I say—a 
drink of water." 
“Tt’s in a faucet outside." 
“Bring it in." 
—Purple Pel. 
oe 


“Some burglars got into the house - 


last night, bound me to a chair, and 
gagged me.” 
“Then what did you do?" 
“Why, I sat around all night and 
chewed the rag." 
—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


“owe 


A waffle is a baked cross-word puz- 
zle. 


—Pony Railer. 
“oe 


No, bright children don’t always 
develop into smart men. Some de- 
velop into women. 

—Ames Green Gander. 


football game.” 


—Goblin. 


I 


—N. Y. Medley. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


iJ 
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Two nickels make a dime— 

Two lines make a rhyme— 

Two pints make a quart— 

But twins are one too many. 
—JV. M. I. Sniper. 


“Have you any experience in salesmanship?” asked a 
sales manager of a college grad applying for a job. 

“Oh, yes," replied the other confidently. 
for two years in selling the seats for the Yale-Harvard 


“T assisted 


—Witt. 
“oe 


“Where are you going after you graduate?” 
“Oh, I’m off to India for a year or two.” 
“Well, drop us a lion some time.” 


—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 
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“What did Clarence say when his bride was electro- 
cuted ?" 
*He said it was the greatest shock of his wife." 
—W. Va. Moonshine. 


ANCY HOYT, who comes from 
that remarkable Washington. fam- 
ily, who probably knew how to 
swear at Polish ambassadors before she 
was ten, who is now twenty-three, who 
has a remarkable sister named Elinor 
Wylie, who has just this month seen her 
new novel Roundabout (Knopf) jump 
into the best-seller list, is an interesting 
exhibit as the modern romanticist. 
This young lady believes in throwing 
her bonnet over windmills—but you 
may be sure it is a very correct bonnet 
which is thrown, one from the smartest 
Fifth Avenue shop or, better still, a 
. Continental one. She falls madly in love 
with her story, her characters, but she 
tries desperately to hide from the reader 
the fluttering of her own heart. At 
times she does it well, and you say she 
is merely ultra-ultra. Then again she is 
careless and the whole rush and sweep 
of the story is romantic an in- 


fectious, exciting, moon-crazy kind of 


romanticism—all without a trace of 
mauve decadence. 

Miss Hoyt will be surprised by my 
comparison of this glamour of hers with 
Scott Fitzgerald's, yet I think both are 
chameleon-like in reacting to moods, 
both have a terrific interest in all of 
the shilly-shally that goes to make up 
life. To both of them the írosting on 
the cake is the whole cake. And while. 
they touch at almost no other points, I 
do think the word glamour holds the 
same thing for both. Thus she explains it: 

“Glamour, strange intangible stuff 
caught fugitively in the frail folds of the 
first tulle ball dress, in a short glimpse 
from a train window of two young crea- 
tures wandering together through Italian 
twilight; glamour, an opalescent sky, 
that sudden change that comes over 
concrete things, as a little wind shivers 
and ripples across a pool, and brings 
mystery and charm to moments torn 
from ordinary life—a few seconds at a 
smoky railway station, a light-hearted 
flower of a kiss snatched in a taxicab, 
the flickering, cheating light which turns 
for a little while on a favored object 
and then is gone.” 

When I first read this story in manu- 
script form I was tremendously im- 
pressed. I recommended the present 
publisher and dared to prophesy the 
book’s success. Well, it has gone through 
four printings already and more are on 
the way, so it really doesn’t need this 
review. 

The story concerns a French-American 
girl of much charm and natural sophisti- 
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cation, whose mother died when she was 
a child and whose father was an artist. 
The girl, Denise, adores France and 
things French; but she falls in love with 
a rather sedate though not too virtuous 
American, and when he leaves Paris she 
decides she must see America. There 


are no vows or promises made—she 
simply follows him with a rather hazy 
idea as to what the outcome will be. 
Follows the meeting of the other man 
on shipboard; the round of parties in 


q Drawings by Miguel Covarrubias 
from Blues (A. and C. Boni.) 


Washington; the return to France, heart- 
broken. The end is as thrilling as any 
Derby handicap, when the Hoyt colors 
come from behind to give you a sure 
'"nough thrill in deciding the question 
as to which one she will marry, by the 
device of delightful uncertainty. 

It is much too young in spots. I 
think there is too much French quoted 
and too much emphasis placed on things 


Parisian. The story even falls by the 
wayside on two or three occasions . . . 
but think no more of it! Read some- 
thing of hers like this: 

“He reminded you of a half finished 
croquis by Drian, of a cocker spaniel 
(except that they have short legs and 
his were ridiculously long), of a Paul 
Morand short story, an eighteenth cen- 
tury snuff box, an eighteen forty beaver 
hat and the latest cocktail invented at 
the Paris Ritz. He was humorous, sen- 
timental, cynical, extremely clever, and 
often idiotic. Charlie loved her 
as much as it was possible for him to 
love anyone. He would rather have 
married her than any of the correct 
heavy-footed young virgins of the high- 
est society that his family were often 
bringing forward—but he did not want 
to marry at all. He was the eternal 
Harlequin, stealing the fruit that be- 
longed to poor patient Pierrot, stealing 
with charm and grace, and with a wonder 
entirely unaffected, for that organ, miss- 
ing in himself, which other people made 
such a fuss about and called the Heart." 

If that isn't good, then you're crazy 
or I'm crazy. 

Here she drops a sentence that again 
reveals the whole character: “At the 
wheel of her roadster she drove furiously 
around the North Shore, wrapped in a 
great white polo coat, a bandanna flap- 
ping behind her yellow head, an Airedale 
barking wildly beside her." And another 
sentence: “Her head was a series of 
circles—curled hair, round startled eyes, 
button mouth open with a little O, and 
two distended and slightly disapproving 
nostrils were round, under a very small 
turned up nose.” Another, for a group: 
“The sort of place full of young gentle- 
men from the Spur and young ladies 
from Vogue, living in a genteel confu- 
sion of polo ponies, speed boats, terriers, 
highbrow books and lowbrow but dash- 
ing country clubs.” 

Nancy Hoyt has worked hard over 
grubby words, dull and uninteresting 
words, until she seems to turn out with- 
out much effort such worthy things as 
“threads of honey, full of the memory 
of flowers and the sun.” It was H. L. 
Mencken, you know, who printed her 
first magazine story; her second one was 
bought by College Humor, and I think 
it is in this issue you are reading. 

If you share my unfailing enthusiasm 
for Fitzgerald, if you mourn with me 
over the fact that he does so little now- 
adays, find consolation in such out- 
standing writing as this: “She wanted 
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to put the afternoon in a glass ball like 
those snowstorm toys she used to have, 
to keep it inviolate for ever. Long 
windows curtained with green taffeta 
looked out on a small formal garden 
crisped with frost. A fire of glowing 
coals sputtered in a grate under a white 
mantel where two flamboyant china par- 
rots flourished. A tango swooned deli- 
ciously downstairs. Masses and 
masses of tulle, neither white nor pink 
but tinted the ineffably pale shade of a 
white rose, barely touched with color. 
Flowers spilling from long boxes half 
open to disclose them where they lay 
wrapped in clear, emerald 
green waxed paper. Silver 
slippers, frosty and glittering, 
perched on a table top next a 
slither of thin chiffon stock- 
ings. A new box of powder, 
opened by a reckless finger, 
scattered over the dressing 
table amidst a confusion of 
hairpins, lipsticks, and. the 
rival forces of Messrs. Guer- 
lain and Coty, warring for 
supremacy. A long-handled 
puff for the shoulders. The 
dress, bouffant and fragile like 
the robe of a telephone doll, 
was being lifted over her head. 
e The violin is playing a 
little French song, gay and 
silly. Paradise is a cleared 
drawing room with a brittle, 
golden floor and crystal chan- 
deliers dripping a hundred 
scintillant lusters. A distant 
perfume of many roses, and 
close, nearby, overpoweringly 
sweet, the gardenia, more po- 
tent than champagne to set 
one's senses whirling, dizzy 
with happiness." 


Blues, an anthology of those American 
Negro folk songs which are partly spir- 
ituals, partly the depressed and partly 
the alcoholically quickenéd humors of 
that race, have been brought together by 
W. C. Handy, a colored musician with 
creative as well as critical powers, and 
published as a book by Albert and 
Charles Boni. The excellent illustrations 
are by Covarrubias, that clever Mexican. 

Naturally, a great many of these 
snatches of song are unprintable, so many 
of the phrases are sweetened before the 
reader sees them with the tunes. I do 
hope you can play or understand what 
music is given. An amazing collection, 
from those who haunt barrooms and 
brothels, from watchers of incoming 


trains and steamboats, from dwellers in. 


mountain cabins, from the whites them- 
selves. 

Very appropriately the introduction to 
these improvisations is a bit which I 
featured months ago when reviewing 
“The Great Gatsby,” by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. (What! Have I mentioned that 
man again?) “Orchestras which set the 
rhythm of the year, summing up the sad- 
‘ness and suggestiveness of life in new 
tunes. Alb night the saxophones wailed 
the hopeless comment of the Beale Street 
Blues while a hundred pairs of golden 
"and silver slippers shuffled the shining 
dust. At the gray tea hour there were 


always rooms that throbbed incessantly 
with this low, sweet fever, while fresh 
faces drifted here and there like rose 
petals blown by the sad horns around the 
floor." 

Those very sad horns have given our 
life a stomp . . have made us 
think again of Dallas, St. Louis, Deep 
River, Kansas City, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Harlem and of lovin' our baby till the 
sea runs dry. 

My acquaintance with Ring Lardner is 
of a fragmentary character, but never- 
theless I know him well enough to realize 
that he hates almost every person in 
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this world. He may not be conscious of 
such a hate, may even want to like cer- 
tain. people very much, but sooner or 
later their petty shams and meannesses 
catch his eye and he is off on another 
story. I imagine he hates all young peo- 
ple because they are bombastic and ego- 
tistical. I realize sadly that he must 
hate me. 

In The Love Nest (Scribner's) you will 
find that story which gives the book its 
title; also “Haircut” and “A Day With 
Conrad Green” and six other stories of 
high quality, each one being more or less 
concerned with Lardner’s disgust over 
some person or some situation. The 
three I mentioned are, with “Champion” 
from a former volume and the hot dope 
on *How to Write Short Stories," the 
best things of his I ever read. If there 
is anybody writing today who under- 
stands the lights and shadows of irony 
better than Lardner, I don't know him. 

Villainy in American fiction has re- 
cently become unimportant and uninter- 
esting. The bold and bad man of the 
old type has vanished from. our novels, 
with the exception of the western thrill- 
ers; he has, in the theater, been tem- 
pered with human qualities. I wonder 
if there is rising a great popularity for 
the Lardner type of story, wherein an ir- 
ritating mannerism, for instance, is in- 
vested with all of the trappings of vil- 
lainy and lifted to the importance of 


a real character. He is doing something 
to our literature, this Ring Lardner. He 
can rub fenders with the best of 'em; he 
can make things happen where Poverty 
flaps its wash lines or Society plays just 
one more rubber of bridge. 

He has the saving grace of common 
expression: “Her dogs hadn't fretted 
her.” Again, he and the wife wanted to 
see a football game and they let a friend 
of theirs secure the tickets, because the 
friend and Stagg, the athletic director at 
the University of Chicago, were “just like 
that.” Lardner says: 

“T left it to him to get the tickets and 
we might as well of set on 
the Adams Street bridge. I 
said to Stevens, I said: ‘If 
these is the seats Mr. Stagg 
digs up for his old pals, I sup- 
pose he leads strangers twenty 
or thirty miles out in the coun- 
try and blindfolds 'em and 
ties 'em to. a tree, ”? 


I am in the mood today to 
enjoy savage wit. After Lard- 
ner I had a dash of Leacock 
and Benchley to season my 
day. At the present moment 
I threaten to come down with 
an exposé of my neighbor who, 
I have just learned, acquired 
his deep coat of tan by driv- 
ing to and from a public golf 
course; what with the crowded 
condition of the links, he 
hasn't played nine holes all 
season! 

Anyway, Robert Benchley's 
Pluck and Luck is going 
stronger than ever, according 
to my underground railroad 
spy system. Since several of 
the skits in this volume, pub- 
lished by Holt, are from College Humor, 
the mystery is explained. (Adv. We've 
got to plug this song somewhere!) And 
although all of the precincts haven't re- 
ported on Winnowed Wisdom, by Ste- 
phen Leacock (Dodd, Mead), I know the 
plurality will be large for the very same 
reason. No kiddin’, kid, that “Outline 
of Shakespeare” is still talked about by 
this magazine’s supporters in the Baptist 
Belt, and Leacock thought enough of it 
to start out the volume with it. Reser- 
vations for space in this magazine, by 
authors who wish fat sales, are taken be- 
tween the hours of two and four daily. 

Two historical periods are covered in 
two new books by authors with a flair 
for the uncommon. Don C. Seitz writes 
about the Reconstruction Period of the 
seventies in Tke Dreadful Decade 
(Bobbs-Merrill) and Mark Sullivan does 
twice as good a job with the twenty-five 
years beginning 1900, in Our Times, The 
Turn of the Century (Scribner’s). The 
former relies a bit too much on school 
book technique to suit me. Mark Sulli- 
van, instead, talks about Maude Adams 
and her curved-dash Oldsmobile, as well 
as “Waltz Me Around Again, Willie,” 
and the remarkable phenomenon of Billy 
Sunday. Both are invaluable as refer- 
ence works to every student of these 
periods. 

I've never been in Russia, so I can't 
(Continued on page 96) 


LISTEN TO THESE GIRLS 


How Two Young Girls Danced Their Way from Place to Place and Back Again 


HESE are the stories of two of the most romantic 

girlhoods west of the Mississippi. One girl, Mary 
Mumps, is forty-two and the daughter of a Protestant 
minister. The other girl, Jane Juniper, is forty-two and 
the daughter of a Protestant minister. Both were raised 
on hard liquor. . 

These two girls have negotiated magnificent contracts 
with the Gayety and are about to launch on a career that 

might end anywhere, to be sure. 

I interviewed these two young ladies (?) in a back 
room of the Seymour Hotel. It was a cold, bleak day in 
July and there was no heat in the radiator, which was 
not surprising because there was no radiator. 

Mary Mumps came in the room taking the door off at 
the hinges. She is a handsome girl, standing well over 
six feet four inches in her stocking feet when she wears 
any. Some idea of her figure can be gained when I state 
that her nickname is “Tank.” She wore the conventional 
hat, coat, shoes, stockings, dress, etc., such as they were. 

She spoke frankly and unaffectionately. “Who the 
devil let you in? I'll say so, etc.” 

'The story of her life is sensational. Born in Robbins- 
dale, she lived with her parents until she was three years 
old, when her father's strictness forced her to seek an- 
other abode. In Minneapolis she sold newspapers for 
some time, but there wasn't much sense in it. -She drifted 
on and up, through the laundry, and from Munsingwear 
to Wrigley's where, in her spare time, she practiced the 
steps which were later to make her famous at the Palace. 

I asked if she felt nervous at the thought of her début 
at the Gayety. She said, ‘Hell, no!" 

Then Jane Juniper stag ggered in. Her story is different. 
She was born in Hopkins, but left at an early age because 
her father, a strict bigoted person, cut her gin consump- 
tion down to three tumblers per day. One after every 
meal. They help the digestion. 


“Why do you like her?” 
“Because she didn’t raise her eyes to be a flirt." 
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She received her first bit of encouragement when prac- 
ticing a few dance steps in Child's. A customer watched 
her from the corner of his eye, and when she had fin- 


ished, he walked over to her and said, “My you have 


pretty eyes." 

After that night Jane practiced her steps more and more. 
Finally one of the girls at the old Grand took sick 
and died. There was the chance, and, like the brave 
girl she is, she took it. Her only mishap on the first 
night was a short fall into the orchestra pit which she 
mistook for part of the stage. It was not long before she 
was weeded out from the common herd. Such a unique 
combination of form and face could not long pass un- 
noticed. 

I asked them how they kept in condition. 

“What do you eat?" 

“Anything we can lay our mitts on." 

*Do you get plenty of sleep?" 

“Yes and no, as the case may be." 

*Do you smoke?" 

“Yes, and how are your folks?” 

“Just fine, thanks, and do you drink?” 

"That is a question we can't very well answer, inas- 
much as we both are under contract and have our own 
publicity agents." 

“Do you expect to tour the globe in 1929, or are you 
going to stay in Robbinsdale and inhale the alfalfa?" 

“That’s a question hard to answer; we may go into 
the Charleston business and that will take us most every- 
where if our grit and health stick out.” 

They gave me the impression of being ill at ease so I 
rose to go. And as I said goodbye they voiced their slogan 
of success. “You haven’t a couple of slugs you can let 
us have come next Michaelmas, have you?” 

I closed the door gently but firmly behind me. 

—Minn. Ski-U-Mah. 


—Annapolis Log. 
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A DAY WITH A COLLEGE BOY 


A SLIGHT ERROR 


Wifey: Oh, look at that handsome 
sailor. 


Hubby: Don’t be silly; that's no 


sailor, that's a whitewing. 
—Colorado Dodo. 


oe 


The two had gone to the library 
together early in the evening to study, 
but after fifteen minutes or so, one 
left for the show. After the show 
he asked: “My gosh, are you still 
here?” 

“Sure,” boy friend replied, “you 
have to be still here.” 

—Michigan Gargoyle. 


—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


‘Molla: Did you hear about Su- 
zanne Lenglen’s new stroke? 


Helen: No, what is it? 


Molla: A stroke of paralysis. She 
uses it when hard pressed. 
—Carnegie Puppet. 


Dr 


Prof (explaining point in lecture): 
Have you ever taken an opera glass, 
put the large lens to the eyes and 
tried to walk a crack in the floor? 


Stude: No, sir, I’ve never been 
that drunk. 


—Carolina Buccaneer. 
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HARRIET, THE 
HEART-HACKER, 
SAYS: 


“F HAVE had more 
men on their 
knees than broken 
Ford axles. Ho, hum. 
“I know a place in 
England where they 
have passed a city or- 
dinance restricting 
people fro m running 
comedies on Saturday 
nights. 'The ministers 
claim that they have 
been bothered by sud- 
den bursts of laughter 
during Sunday morn- 
ing services. 

“I know a man in 
my burg that is so un- 
popular that when he 
tried to join a lodge, 
they had to send to 
New York for more 
black balls. 

*A boy friend of 
mine is trying to trade 
his roadster in for an 
enclosed car. He re-. 
cently stopped chew- 
ing tobacco." 

—Grinnell Malteaser. 

oe 


“My poor fellow, 
heres a quarter; it 
must be dreadful to 
be lame, but think 
how much worse it 
would be to be blind." 

“Righto, madam, 
when I was blind I 
was always gettin’ 
counterfeit money.” 

—Centre Colonel. 
oe 

“T lost all my 
friends last night.” 

“How come?” 

“T sold my car.” 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 


A SALE AT SEA 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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THE HAMMER MURDER 


HE University Players were rehearsing the second act of the 

play in which occurs that famous scene where the Unseen 
Hand of something or other precipitates a crisis in the play by 
bringing to the floor in a thousand bits a plaster statue which 
rests on a pedestal backstage against the curtain. 

The elderly and dignified Professor B——————was property 
man and was to crack the plaster statue from behind the cur- 
tain with a well-aimed blow of the hammer. He was a small 
man and moved in little jerks, as though making up for his dimin- 
utive stature with efficient bodily movements. At the, precise 
moment, receiving from in front the cue, “Shall die for me!" he 
got in his blow with telling effect. The statue—an extra one 
obtained for dress rehearsal—literally rained to the floor in a 
shower of plaster. All declared the moment one upon which hinged 
the chief effect of the play. 

On the opening night the players were out front, strutting their 
stuff in fine frenzy. The house was crowded and appeared de- 
lighted with the play, which had by now progressed quite a way 
into the second act. Professor B , standing behind the 
statue on the backstage side of the curtain, took a firmer grip of 
his hammer and made a mental determination that the play should 
not lack a crisis on his account. Then came the cue: 

EFE shall die for me!” 

Crack ! 

The sharp report of hammer on plaster was not followed by the 
expected crash. Professor B had weakened! The mo- 
ment was tense. A titter swept the audience. Not at all baf- 
fled, but yet chagrined by his failure to crash the statue to the 
floor, the diminutive gentleman took another swing. 

Crash! 

Yes, the statue came down, and so did Professor B 
and so did the curtain. In his zest, the professor had swung a lit- 
tle off center, lunged into the curtain, tearing it down. The huge 
canvas, of course, buried the statue and almost obliterated the 
actors in front of it. And Professor B—————, on his hands and 
knees atop the pile of canvas, found himself looking into the faces 
of a thousand shouting spectators who were filling the house with 
their roar of laughter. 

—L. F. T. 


SUCH DANK HUMORS 


ILL was the possessor of a dual personality. As a cheer 

leader he was positively electrified with energy and pep, and 
as though he existed but for those few hours of life, he was almost 
incapable of staying awake in his classes. Occasionally Bill at- 
tempted to overcome this habit, but exerted no effort whatever 
in Professor M.'s psychology class, for, being rather small in size, 
Bill found it rather convenient to slide down in his seat and shield 
his lack of attention behind the broad back of one of the best 
guards in the Big Ten. 

Now Professor M. was Irish, and he had an Irish joke to il- 
lustrate every point he made. The class was not large and, fear- 
ful lest Bill's failure to laugh would lead to his discovery, I took 
it upon myself to wake him in time to laugh. 

One day after Professor M. had missed a class meeting in order 
to attend his grandmother's funeral and, with tears glistening in 
his blue eyes, was speaking of the beautiful, impressive service, 
I saw an opportunity to cure Bill of his unfortunate habit. I 
nudged him viciously in the ribs and said out of the corner of my 
mouth, “Wake up, Bill. Laugh. Joke.” 

After two months Bill had learned to execute that artificial 
laugh in a truely masterly fashion, but never had it sounded so 
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genuine, so joyful, so charged with the keenest appreciation as it 
did on that day. In the deathlike silence that followed, Bill 


muttered an apology and from that day on manifested an in- 
—D. B. C., Chicago, Ill. 


tense interest in the course. 
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PARDON MY DIRECTION 

TUDENTS at the university look forward every fall to the big 

game in Dallas, Texas, which is generally played between Texas ` 
and Vanderbilt. As usual, many students have to manage their 
way from the university to the game. 

A party of four students, including myself, decided to get our 
little friend Billie by some way with us on the train to the game. 
We easily worked him by without a hat check the first time the 
conductor came through the train. 

In the meantime, Billie left us and said he would be back in a 
few minutes. It wasn't long until he came rushing back to where 
we were talking and said, *Boys, don't worry about me now, for 
I have a hat check." 

After the train made several stops at small towns the conductor : 
came through again. This was his first real check of passengers 
aboard the train. He gave Billie a hard look and said, “Where 
do you go?" 

Billie, who was enjoying one of the comfortable chairs, produced 
his hat check and said, *To Dallas." 

The big conductor looked at the check closely and spoke, 
“Dallas! Why, your hat check says to Kansas City, Kansas.” 


—R. M.,.U of T., '25. 


BUT WAS HE A GOOD PROF? 


EVERAL years ago, I attended an Ohio college whose faculty 
KJ was exceedingly small—so small, in fact, that one of the 
mathematics professors was called upon to take the librarian's 
place one hour a day while she was at lunch. His only duty 
was to keep order and silence, but this was not quite as simple 
as it appears for about this hour of the day the library was filled 
with freshmen, some of whom still retained childish prep habits, 
the most noticeable one being a desire to shoot paper clips with 
a rubber band. : 

Now the ceiling of the room was very high and the lights 
suspended from it were covered with thin metal shades. When 
one of these was struck by a paper clip it gave off a hollow metallic 
tong-g. When the clip struck the ceiling, however, there was 
only a dull thud. 

The freshmen soon discovered this and made the shades their 
especial targets. Shooting as they did from behind books, the 
professor was at a loss to locate the offenders, but. I shall never 
forget the way he broke up the practice. 


One afternoon when the first shot had been fired, he stepped 
to the front of the room with a broad smile on his face and 
called out, “One miss.” For a moment there was silence. Soon 
we heard another thud; the professor called out, “Two misses.” 

The bombardment continued intermittently for several minutes, 
but the thuds were so frequent that it gradually died down as 
the professor’s total grew. 

When all was quiet he repeated the final result: misses—21, 
hits—8. 

“Fellows,” he said solemnly, “I don’t know who the men were 
who did that, but they certainly were pikers at the game. It 
has been twenty years since I tried it. We used to knock flies 
off our teacher’s nose at twenty feet.” 

Then he picked a rubber band and a handful of clips from the 
desk and amid perfect silence shot 29 times, registering 27 hits and 
2 misses. A storm of applause greeted his performance. The 
guilty freshmen sank lower in their chairs and there was no more 
target practice that day, nor for many after. 

—Paul L. Lutz, Detroit, Mich. 


AL GRE AE Oe GL AYO 


T WAS Homecoming time. Good cheer poured forth, and plenty 

inside too, from fraternity row. 

Clayt Manning was awfully late and if he wasn’t awfully full 
he was at least under a good head of steam. It had been two 
years. since Clayt had visited his Alma Mater and things had 
changed. In the first place his fraternity had moved and Clayt 
knew nothing of that. A sorority had moved into the big house 
Clayt knew so well, but he knew nothing of that either. 

Clayt rolled up to his former domicile in a taxi from the rail- 
road station and dashed in through the front door. A rack full 
of silk umbrellas failed to warn him because he didn’t see them. 
He was too full for sight. 

Up the stairs he dashed, bellowing the brother calls of other 
days. No one in the study or lounging rooms on the second 
floor; so on he climbed up to the top deck and the sleeping porch. 

Shouting the anti-freshman chant of other days, Clayt started 
pulling the sleepers out. Fair but unwilling co-eds came forth 
from the bunks. 

Clayt and the housemother noticed his fatal error about the 
same time. 

He looked up aghast to see a bathrobed figure standing in 
the doorway. 

“Ain’ thish the Beta housh?” Clayt queried, suddenly sobering. 

“No, this is not the Beta house,” the prim figure in the door 
shrilled with considerable asperity. “And furthermore " 

But what the good lady had in mind Clayt never knew. He 


was long gone. —E. P. H. University of Oregon, 723. 


AN. UDD'ER JOB OPEN 


OMMY COLVIN was a graduate in journalism, a very recent 
graduate. More than that, he wore pins of at least two 
respectable honoraries. And he wore that collegiate air about 
him as a robe of glory. 
He got wind of a job in a remote southern Illinois town and 
postponing for the time being a metropolitan career, he stopped 
off in the hamlet and sought out the editor of that small town’s 
morning and evening daily. Tommy was not abashed at the 
editors inquiring frown. He strode right in and announced who 
and what he was, intimating that he might consider a position. 
The editor, a slow, weatherbeaten, sarcastic man, heard with no 
visible emotion. He spat accurately at the office cuspidor. He 
asked one question, and that briefly, “Want a job, eh? Well, 
what can you do?" 

“I can,” said Tommy nonchalantly, “handle sports, wire, markets, 
local news, make-up, editorial page, run a column, write fea- 
tures——” Tommy paused to get his breath. 

“Anything else?” The editor located the cuspidor again. There 
were other things. Tommy enumerated a round dozen of them. 

“That all, young feller?” 

"Yes, and I’m a good reporter.” 


“Well, young man,” the editor spoke a bit wearily and again 
had recourse to the cuspidor, “if yew can dew all them things, 
yew kin probably milk a caow tew—an’ so far as this newspaper 
is concerned you can go out and dew it.” 


—P. T. H. 


COMPANY, ATI EN-T LON? 


ACK at Wisconsin, the “standing room only" trousers that 

came with our R. O. T. C. uniforms were notoriously 
tight. I tried a shoe horn and my roommate's patience each 
time I eased into them. 

But I slipped through the frosh year with no more than a few 
premonitory warnings at the seams, where the usual timely stitch 
probably saved nine—or fifty. That is, I almost got through the 
first year without rating a sans culotte casualty stripe. 

The last event of the military year is the annual inspection, 
and this year two generals were among the prominent on the 
reviewing staff. Our harrassed ranks were in a furore of prepara- 
tion before their arrival. 

Pete and I went to the armory ahead of time on the momentous 
afternoon to carry out the company flags and guidons. One 
dropped—I stooped to retrieve it—well, let us say that a sudden 
flank movement took us by surprise and resulted in a general 
opening along our lines. I beat a hasty retreat to the seclusion of 
the armorer’s room, where the defective artillery was stored. 

“Here, Pete, for heaven's sake, rush these trou to the pantorium 
pronto!” I pleaded, slipping out of the cadet pants, which for 
once were not too tight. 

I fretted among the old relics in the old tower room. The 
lower campus was already well filled with the uncertain ranks 
of future generals. : 

My gosh, why didn't Pete come back? 

*Here is where we have the unusable material, sir," I heard 
a voice say, and the door flew open, and five of the nation's 
starchiest, swankiest, snappiest officers beheld a flustered cadet 
standing at perspiring attention in his B V Dees! 

—Vincent Thiemann, Wis. ?25. 


LITT TIE BOYSES BLUE 


HERE have been ways and ways of going to see one's girl 

developed in this speedy age, but a student of Union College 
recently experienced a new means, which he claims is unique in 
that it cost absolutely nothing and the conveyance used had the 
right of way over almost anything else. 

After taking in a dance at a well-known girls’ school in Truy, the 
chap concerned started for Albany the following afternoon to 
keep an engagement with a young lady. Unfortunately, Fate ruled 
that he should meet some law school friends of his who invited 
him to come up to their house for some good two dollar gin, the 
kind they give you a quart for every dozen empties you bring back. 

As often happens, one drink led to another and when he once 
more took up his journey he found himself in a greatly befogged 
condition. Dragging a heavy suitcase behind him, falling continu- 
ally on the slippery walks, he found progress extremely difficult 
and, unable by this time to even recognize where he was, he was 
about to give up when a shiny blue police patrol drew up to the 
curb along side him. The following conversation ensued: 

Officer—What are ya doin’ there? 

Him—Don’t tell me, let me guess. 

Officer—Do you live in this city? 

Him—Do you think I came over to dig fish worms? 

Officer—What’s your address? 

Him—175 Third Ave. 

Officer—Well, climb in and I'll take you home. 

Followed a pleasant ride to the elite section of town. At last 
the Black Maria reached the house and the arm of the law helped 
the inebriate up the steps, ringing the bell as he supported his pas- 
senger in an approximately perpendicular position. 

“Here, mum, does he belong to you?” he queried as he eased 
the youth through the door. 

—A. B. Wyckoff. 
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go 


“Gee, I’m leg weary.” 
“Where have you been?” 
“To The Follies.” 


We noticed the following on a poster 
advertising a school dance: ‘Girls 
may attend this dance, but no dresses 
are to be worn above the knees.” We 
tried to get tickets, but none were to 


be had. 
—Pitt Panther. 


*Y ou're the only girl I ever loved.” 
"That's all right, honey; I don’t 
mind beginners." 


—Texas Ranger. 
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September 


T was the day of the unveiling of the John Jones mon- 

ument. Crowds stood for hours at the base of the 
shaft waiting for the moment when the statue should 
first see the light. At length the time came. The sculp- 
tor slowly pulled aside the huge veil. From the crowd at 
the side of the monument that was being revealed a cry 
of horror went up. Men shook their fists; women fainted; 
babes hid their heads in alarm and flappers were so 
alarmed that they applied lipsticks to their noses. The 
sculptor, as he heard the cry of condemnation, paled. 
His hands trembled. He looked fearfully up at the mon- 


—California Pelican. 


ument. 


She: 


He: Where? 


—By Fax Co 


Something must be terribly wrong. Ye gods! 
The sculptor moaned and fell to the platform. 
wanis button—I forgot it,” and he swooned. 


“The Ki- 


—Pomona Sagehen. 
“ext 


Here lies a young salesman named Phipps, 
Who married on one of his trips, 

A widow named Block, 

Then died of the shock, 
When he saw there were six little chips. 


—Yellow Crab. 
^w 


When I marry I’m going to marry a man that 
doesn't drink, smoke, gamble or stay out late—yet, I want 
him to have a good time. 


—Georgia Cracker. 
Dr 


“If you were only beautiful—” 


“What?” 


THE LAST WORD IN LINES 


We know a fellow who told his girl 
that she was so pretty that St. Peter 
could use her picture in doing pub- 
licity work for the angels. 

—Texas Ranger. 


owe 


It is said that long skirts are com- 
ing in and Oxford bags going out. 
Women’s legs will be invisible, while 
the contours of the masculine calf 
will again attain prominence. We won- 
der if the ladies will stop to watch a 
man step aboard a trolley car. 

—C. C. N. Y. Mercury. 


DTL 


The minister was talking to the 
smallest daughter of the. house: “You 
say your sister Rose is the eldest. 
And who comes after her?” 

“Oh, a different fellow most every 
night." 

—N. Y. Medley. 


oe 


Ruth: No man has ever been able 
to kiss me. 
Tom: That would be pie for me. 
Ruth: Sir, what do you mean? 
Tom: Just desserts. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


“You would be beautiful and dumb.” 


—Notre Dame Juggler. 


mistaken for the finished product. 
—Grinnell Malteaser. 


“Doctor, if this operation is success- 
ful lll pay you double." 
*[ shall be entirely satisfied, sir, 
with my regular fee." 
—Pitt Panther. 
oe 


As Ma Ferguson remarked to Billy 
Sunday, “Oh, what a cute tie. I wish 
I had a dress made out of it.” 

—lowa Frivol. 
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The old tightwad was suffering on the operator's table, 
both from pain and fear at the sum the doctor would 
extract from him. Finally he could not restrain himself 
any longer, and he blurted out from semi-consciousness: 

*Doctor, how much will this operation cost me?" 

*One hundred dollars," the physician answered. 

*But, doctor, I want just plain sewing, no hemstitch- 


ing." 


—N. Y. Medley. 
cte * 


HARLEQUIN RETURNS 
By Louis MACLEAN 


I shall take down again my old guitar, 

Tune up the strings because you want me to, 

And in the evening I shall sing again 

The love songs that some other evenings knew. 


Beneath a window Harlequin shall sing, 
Dressed as of old, with bitter twisted smile, 
Wearing his heart upon his sleeve again, 
And loving, for a very little while. 


oe 
“What does a lawyer do for a living?" 


“Sues your old man.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 


Oe 


Society Reporter: And does your son go to college? " 
Mrs. Van Hauling: Heavens, no; he goes to Hahvahd. When can I see more of you? 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. “Well, hardly ever!” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 


The Scotchman was so tight that he paid for the drinks. 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 
Oe 


None are so blind as they that sell pencils on the street 
corners in order to get enough to go to a movie. 
—Columbia Jester. 
DT 


Many a chorus girl who cares little for a man, lives 


; on his account. 
SEEN AT THE DANCES l —Stevens Stone Mill. 


A New Fad Devastates Sororities This Fall 


Among the newer sages is this illuminated fraternity 
pin for night wear. Shown here on Miss Trixie Fair- 
hair, the thing becomes very simple. X indicates the 
dash lamp and Y represents wires running to batteries 
which are cleverly concealed under collar. 

—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 


The only dog who could recognize his master’s voice 


on the present day phonograph is the jazz hound. 
—Cornell Widow. 


oe 


Don’t think you’re so hot just because you’ve been 
fired. 


—Red Cat. 
Oe 
“Do you have animal crackers?” Goldstein: I hear you’ve been pledged. 
“Here, boy, show this gentleman the dog biscuits.” Rosenbaum: Yeh, me and mine overcoat. 


—Witt. —U. of Wash. Columns. 


ALIFORNIA is all right in its way, 
if you care for weather, sunshine, 
and confounded mocking birds 
which disregard entirely the eight hour, 
or indeed, the twenty hour day, and wake 
you up every morning by shrieking varie- 
gated songs in your window at five thirty. 
I am glad to be back where the Deity is 
not so lavish in creature comforts per- 
haps, but where cerebration is at least 
half as customary as celebration. 

Hollywood, upon closer inspection at 
some length, is all you read about in 
every sort of publication from fan maga- 
zines to feature sections of tabloid dailies. 
And then some. There is something in 
the air that gets one, if you can guess 
what I mean, and why not? One forgets 
time, space, rules, codes, ties. Lured by 
the spell of the semi-tropics, one can eas- 
ily go hellward. I don't think I did. If 
you hear any reports that I did, you can 
take my word for it that they're exag- 
gerated. 

I saw a few absolutely terrible shows, 
with awful casts. They are best left un- 
described. And I saw a number of inter- 
esting movies being shot, two of which 
.are worthy of comment. One was the 
new Vidor picture, Bardelys the Magnifi- 
cent, jn which John Gilbert is going to 
give further proof of his amazing versa- 
tility and his right to the crown of film- 
dom's best actor. It is seventeenth cen- 
tury swashbuckling of the Doug Fair- 
banks order—and will make poor Doug 
look rather sick. 

The other picture of moment was Old 
Ironsides, which James Cruze is making 
for the purpose of glorifying the naval 
victories of our flag. It looks immense. 
Just how much Laurence Stallings, re- 
ported to be the author, had to do with 
the story, I couldn't make out. Several 
Lasky employees, who ought to have 
known what they were talking about, 
agreed upon the tale that Cruze had the 
story all written, and then sent it to 
Stallings for complete rewriting.  Stall- 
ings’ version was sent on, and Cruze went 
ahead with the original version, using 
nothing of the revision except half of one 
love sequence. That's what they say, 
anyhow. 

I got back here to see the tail end of 
the season and the feeble beginnings of 
the try-it-on-the-dog days. The best 
things are, of course, the revues. 

Much more worthy is The Merry 
World, a British revue revamped by the 
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JOHN V. A. 
WEAVER 


Shuberts. The costumes are delightful, 
the songs excellent, the girls delicious— 
especially one who does nothing at all 
but introduce the numbers, but in what 
a taking way!—and the comedians crisply 
funny. There is one gentleman who 


causes excruciating laughter by wrestling 
with himself. He is more violent in his 
self-punishment than any mat-artist I 
ever saw before. And when he gets him- 


self down, and tries to pin his own shoul- 
ders to the canvas—well— =H 
Then there’s the George White Scan- 


dals. Some say it is pretty good. I was 
refused tickets by Mr. Leon Freedman 
(I think that’s how he spells it) who re- 
marked in closing, “Say, we got along 
O. K. the last four years wit’out no col- 
lege boy magazines, and I guess we can 
struggle along some ways.” 

Also the Grand Street Follies. This is 
up to the standard set by the small the- 
ater down there, and you know what that 
means. Just try and get in. 

So we come to the efforts which are 
being made at shoving next year’s suc- 
cesses before the pre-viewers. 

And how! 

A dainty trifle called Beyond Evil ran 
for one consecutive night at the Cort 
Theater—and I understand the principal 
actress is running yet. Not in many 
years has a play actually been booed 
and catcalled out of a first-class theater. 
The first (and last) nighters yelled and 
roared, and even called out advisory re- 
marks to the players. It was the most 
notorious flop of the decade. The next 
day the managers achieved the apex of 
asininity by announcing that Beyond Evil 
had been intended for satire. Dearie, 
you don’t know what you missed. 

A mild comedy, The Man From To- 
ronto, is one of those English successes 
of ten years gone, which somebody has 
dragged out of the storehouse for a brief 
hour in the sun. "There's nothing mean 
to say about it. You know the one about 
the somewhat barbaric Canadian, and the 
British heroine who will get two millions 
if she is married to a Canadian by a cer- 
tain date, whereupon she disguises her- 
self as her own parlor maid and inveigles 
the only available candidate into wedding 
bells. Not what might be called a riot. 

Now for the out-of-town efforts. By 
far the most promising—if I except the 
Cohan show and “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” which are already established 
in Chicago as next season’s sure-fire hits 
—that I have encountered is a deft 
piece by George Kaufman and Herman 
J. Mankiewicz. 

This is called 'The Good Fellow, and 
it concerns a Babbitt who is an inveter- 
ate “joiner.” He just can’t keep out of 
every new lodge that comes along. Finally 
he is roped into a Napoleonic chapter 
known as “The Corsicans,” and in order 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with his 


brothers and get the big convention to 
Wilkes-Barre, he does some rather pecul- 
jar things involving ten thousand dollars. 
Tragedy, loud. and pathetic comedy ensue. 
There were yips of laughter and a con- 
siderable amount of furtive eye dab- 
bing on the part of the audience during 
the performance I witnessed. It looks 
like a very good bet indeed. 

Not so hot was something which came 
to our Stamford Theater, billed simply 
as “John Golden presents Two Worlds— 
a Comedy." This was all about a rich 
elderly scientist, a sort of mixture of 
Edison, Steinmetz and Colonel Fabian. 
I: seems the old wizard, as they kept 
calling him, had worked out a formula 
for manufacturing gold at low cost but 
kept the recipe hidden in a vault, for 
fear of upsetting the whole economic 
situation of the world. A young rascal 
hires an equally young French tough to 
rob the safe. The tough is shot by the 
wizard’s beauteous daughter, and practi- 
cally killed. 

But the wizard restores him to life, 
though not to memory. And the tough 
is rebuilt into a fine scientist, falling in 
love, as you would never have guessed, 
with the daughter. There is a nice twist 
toward the end, where the remade boy 
confesses that he knew the game all 
along, and has been himself all along, 
only pretending to be metamorphosed. 
This honesty has been infused in him by 
bis great love for the daughter. Every- 
thing ends happily, with a good deal of 
 reform—isn't it a Golden play? But it's 
going to take a lot of Winchellsmithing 
before this one follows along the conven- 
tional Golden path to glory. 

There was a really fine piece of good 
acting in the róle of the wizard on the 
part of George Marion. He is a great 
actor. Several minor hits, too, were done 


well. But Hallie Erminie Rives (who, we 


were told by somebody on the inside, 
concocted this epic) will have to give up 
that trip to the Riviera, or what not, and 
do some hearty rewriting this summer. 
Brock Pemberton just keeps on trying. 
I do hope he manages to hit again some 


day. He makes noble attempts, but 
something always seems to go wrong. In 
this case it is once more the play, which 
as yet does not come anywhere near up 
to snuff. It is called The Ladder. And 
there are several excellent ideas involved 
in it. The trouble seems. to be that it is 
diffused and greatly over long. 

The main idea of it seems to be that 


people are reincarnated every so often, 


with the same general cast of character 
in each incarnation. These lives that 
they live are so many periods of proba- 
tion and opportunities to work towards 
something better. If one sins, one pays 
for it in following existences. This is 
interesting, but certainly a little confus- 
ing when presented as J. Frank Davis 
has written it. For instance, the tech- 
nique Mr.. Davis has used necessitates 
a program rivaling in thickness the subur- 
ban telephone book. And the first few 
minutes are usually filled with loud rus- 
tlings of paper caused by anxious audi- 
tors trying to figure out just what char- 
acter Antoinette Perry, let us say, who 


played Wilma Newell in the first part, 
enacts in the second; or whether Vernon 
Steele, who is Gerald Crane in the pro- 
logue, is Sir Phillip Clifford or the Earl 
of Orleton in Scene Two. 

You see, Scene One is in modern times, 
and there is a certain problem presented 
—a girl is trying to choose between two 
suitors, one fairly noble and the other 
hard and efficient. She is mesmerized 
by one of those Hindus and immediately 
begins to live over her previous lives. 

All the members of the cast appear, 
strangely enough, in the various cen- 
turies, having suffered considerable sea 
changes. First we see the lady in 1300 
A. D., smothering her husband and being 
burned as a witch. Next, she is a little 
nicer but she still is unable to conquer 
her flirtatious proclivities, and is the 
cause of her lover's being thrust by a 
rival's sword at a most sophisticated gam- 
bling evening in 1679 A. D., the place 
being London. In Act Three she is pay- 
ing for her lapses by spreading sunshine 
around an 1844 home in New Vork City. 
She is a cripple, but à sweet one. And 
in the last scene she awakes and makes 
the decision which was not unexpected 
all along, falling into the noble suitor's 
arms at the curtain. 

( Continued on page 96) 
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TO SUMMER GIRLS 


Treat 'em nice and tell 'em lots—of 
bunk. 


—Virginia Reel. 


The modern girl is frank, whether 
she has anything to be frank about 


or not. 
DTL 


Definition of a punk ball club: One 
whose supporters brag about its win- 


ning two games straight. 
—Annapolis Log. 
r 


“What reason did Bridget give you 
for quitting?” 
“She said she had to continue her 


Cook’s tour.” 
—Carnegie Puppet. 


f 
M 


oid 


queo 
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“Jonesh, if yoush marry Lleieus- 
szuieuszesszes Willihiminizzisseteizzii 
of Folsom, California—" 

“Yoush’ll make some names for 
yourshelf." 

—Utah Humbug. 


WESTERN CREDO 


If he can't sit down or stand up 
without groaning in agony after he 
rides a horse two miles to the post 
office, he's a tourist. 

—Colorado Dodo. 
oe 

Greene (reciting): I can’t express 
it, Professor, but it’s just on the tip 
of my tongue. 

Prof: Let’s see your tongue. 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 
oe 

Some guys are so dumb they think 
the Grim Reaper is a crabby farmer. 

—Blue Ox. 
oe 

Beggar: Can yuh ’elp me out a bit, 
sir? I’ve got on’y one leg. 

Shopper: Humph! What do you 
think I am, a centipede? 

—Chicago Phoenix. 


“And why the excruciatingly quiz- 
zical expression, Bohunkus?” 
"Was just cogitating upon the 
desideratum, Mehitabel, whether or 
not all blondes are light-headed." 
—Scarlet Saint. 


SOUTH SEA STUFF 
(From Twelfth Night) 
The Duke: Let me see thee in thy 


woman's weeds. 


—Ollapod. 
Dr 


Mrs. Jones: You have a wonderful 


Jim: My roommate fell down the 


son. stairway last night with two pints of 
Mrs. Smith: Yes, he's a good lad whisky. 
and likes to shoot pool but never fre- Tim: Did he spill any? 
quents those horrid dances. Jim: No; he kept his mouth 
—PN. Y. Medley. closed. 


. —Carolina Buccaneer. 


He knew she was a good chorus girl 
because she had a cloth coat. 
—Cincinnati Cynic. 
Ce 


TIP FOR REFORMERS 


Chicago débutantes are carrying 
cigarettes in their flasks so their 
mothers won’t find out that they 
smoke. 

—lowa Frivol. 


“What does your father do?" 

“He’s a florist; what’s yours?” 

*He's a carpenter too.” 

—Okla. Whirlwind. 
oe 

Sophomore Girl: Oh, Jimmie, I 
don’t know whether it’s because no 
one else can love like you love me 
that the others don’t satisfy, or 


whether I am just getting used to it. 
—Rice Owl. 


“Do you have to be crazy to 
Charleston ?” 
“No, but it helps.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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Mother (who has had to correct Betty many times): 
Betty, I should think you would get tired of hearing me 


talk to you so much. 
Betty (decidedly) : 


WO roommates had engaged in a friendly sparring 
match until the contest was terminated because one 
of the lads had accidentally hit his opponent on the chin 
in such a manner as to render him unconscious. 
“T hope," said the former, as the latter regained his 
senses, “I hope you aren't angry, chum.” 
“No, old fellow," was the reply, “not angry, I'm just 


terribly, terribly hurt." 


—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 


oe 


Red Grange states that his principle of open field run- 


ning is “First come, first swerved.” 
oe 


A thing of beauty is shown forever. 
—Utah Humbug. 


tan 


"How was the house dance last 
night?" 
“Oh, the lighting defects were won- 
derful.” 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


Yes, Mother, I do. 


—Columbia Jester. 


sit on it? 


1926, and 1927? 


Canadian line?" 


—Goblin. 


water before? 


His wife: Don’t forget, my dear, 


! that many a man owes his success in 
/ life to his wife. 


Her husband: And don't you for- 
get, my dear, that many a man owes 


| his wife to his success in life. 


—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


DT 


Literatteur: Have you read All the 
Sad Young Men? 

Lovesick (as train bears him away 
from Hamp): Read it? Say, Pm 
them! 

—Dartmouth Jack o'Lantern. 


DL 


Minister: Do you take this woman 
for your lawful wedded wife? 
East Sider: Go ahead, I told her so 


| before we came. 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
a 


Customer: You said this blanket 
is all wool and yet you can see it is 
plainly marked “Cotton.” 

Clerk: Well, you see we marked 
it cotton to fool the moths. 

—Drexerd. 


“Hold me up? They had to carry me." 


Naval Recruiting Officer: 


A DROP OF SCOTCH OR TWO 


Did you ever hear of the Scotchman who— 
Used barbed wire for his aerial so sparrows couldn’t 


Walked twenty miles to a football game and then 
was too tired to climb the fence? 

Or of the one who bought a ten cent program and then 
went insane when the game was a o-o tie? 

Or the one who sent out New Year's cards for 1925, 


—Witt. 
oe 


“Did they hold you up when you came across the 


—Mugwump. 


Have you ever been on 


Applicant: Yep, along with a little bread. 


—Blue Bucket. 


Go to the sloth, thou sluggard, and 
see your stuff really well done. 
—Purple Pel. 


coocT-H 9 -e 
— 


“The laughing jackass 
found in Australia.” 

“Oh no, there’s lots of ’em going 
to college here.” 


is only 


—Hogan’s Alley. 
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qi STAGE STUFF 


I do not mean to be facetious about 
this plot. It is a series of one act plays, 
ingenious in conception, and each part is 
decidedly interesting. It is difficult to 
figure out just why the thing falls short 
of being an evening’s entertainment. Cer- 
tainly, it is well acted. Antoinette Perry 
does fine work in what ought to be the 
leading réle.. Vernon Steele, Julius Mc- 
Vicker, Edgar Stehli and Hugh Buckler 
are immensely satisfactory. In fact, the 
whole cast measures up to requirements. 
Perhaps the main fault is that whenever 
any drama or excitement of any kind oc- 
curs, the feminine lead, upon whom by 
hint and sign post the attention of the 
audience has been concentrated, is sud- 
denly pushed into the background. The 
adjustment of interest, therefore, is never 
made. And the play does not “jell.” Per- 
haps if this woman’s part could be built 
up to have a larger importance in each 
scene, the proper relations to the char- 
acters would suddenly come out and a 
complete play might result. 

The settings are really beautiful, lavish 
but in perfect taste; and the costuming, 
when some other color than brick red is 
used for Miss Perry, will be a delight. I 
believe something can be made of The 
Ladder. The material is there, and I 
sincerely hope so. 

When one takes a two hour ride from 
Milwaukee to Chicago and return just for 
the purpose of seeing one play, that play 
had better be good. And let me say that 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes would have 
been worth commuting from New York 
to see. 

Miss Loos and Mr. Emerson have not 
only preserved the entire spirit of the 
year’s best seller; concentrated as it is 
upon the stage, it is even more of a 
“wow.” All the delicate devilment, all 
the salubrious salaciousness, all the sting- 
ing satire of the original is heightened by 
its visualization. 

Lorelei digs her gold in every corner 
and finds that every cloud has a diamond 
lining, even more effectively than be- 
tween board covers. Dorothy’s wise 
comments cause the loudest of possible 
laugh-yelps. I am not at all surprised 
that Mr. Selwyn has announced six com- 
panies in rehearsal. All six should be 
playing to standing business for the next 
three years. 

In the stage version of this priceless 
and tart epic, we see the gilt-haired vamp 
extracting the diamond tiara from the 
adenoidal Sir Francis on board the ship. 


{Continued from page 93} 


We have the great attempt of Lady 
Beekman to recover the tiara, with the 
incidental byplay of the two French law- 
yers, and the luring of the reformer, Mr. 
Spoffard, by means of dirty French post- 
cards which he is invited to inspect for 
purposes of censorship. And in the last 
act we are shown how Lorelei has her 
three day début—incidental music by the 
boys of the Racket Club and the Boot- 
leggers! Quartet—giving Mr. Eisman, 
her button professor, the air, triumphing 
over all the old meanies who would disil- 
lusion her fiancé, involving him in the 
backing of a movie which is going to 
clean up the cinema, and finally so intri- 
guing the octogenarian father-in-law that 
he walks for the first time in three 
years, 

The cast which Mr. Selwyn has assem- 
bled is, with one exception, perfect: June 
Walker, decked out in a peroxide wig, is 
unsurpassable as the exponent of Bevo- 
Virtue, although she seemed a bit conde- 
scending towards comedy when I saw her. 
She gives the impression that she consid- 


ers anything but heavy acting a decided 
Nevertheless, I cannot be- 


step down. 
lieve that any of the other Loreleis will 
approach her performance. Edna Hib- 
bard is a God-given Dorothy. Her looks 
get better every year, and her method 
suits the comments one hundred per cent. 
Another joy is Mrs. Jacques Martin as 
Mrs. Spoffard, plump, kittenish and wist- 
full]  intoxicated throughout. Martha 
Lorber as Gloria Atwell, Percy Ames as 
Sir Francis Beekman, Arthur Ross as 
Mr. Eisman, Bruce Huntley as the asinine 
scenarist and Georges Romain and Adrian 
Rosley as Papa and Son Broussard, the 
lawyers, are remarkable. 

The one disappointment was Frank 
Morgan, the Henry Spoffard. He plays 
the reformer in the identical manner 
that he played the Duke in “The Fire- 
brand." After the first half hour of the 
same sort of embarrassed confusion, he 
becomes very tiresome. It is funny 
when he meets embarrassing questions 
with some such speech as “Are they?”— 
“She is"—"Why not?"—"Yes?" drawled 
and stuttéred; that is, it is funny seven 
or eight times. But by the middle of the 
third act you certainly wish he would 
say one sentence straight out and leave 
his eyebrows alone. 

Everything else is so fine, however, 
that Gentlemen Prefer Blondes is the 
surest bet for the coming season. 


A MODERN MIRACLE 


AVLY they had traveled into the 
trackless wilderness, resolved to 
set as many miles as possible between 
themselves and civilization. And now 
starvation threatened them. Com- 
pletely shut off from all human beings 
the young couple faced death cour- 
ageously. It seemed terrible that 
their ideal honeymoon should end 
thus, but Death, that grim reaper, is 
no respector of persons. 


It was maddening to be within ~ 


sight of so much food, yet have no 
means of getting to it. Day by day 
the young husband cudgeled his brain 
for some means of getting at the food 
which lay so near at hand, and day 
by day he was forced to watch his 
young wife growing weaker and 
weaker for lack of nourishment, while 
he stood by in helpless uselessness. 
This was awful! Must he stand idly 


by and let his wife perish? No! A 
thousand times no! He would make 
one last desperate search in the feeble 
hope of finding something which would 
aid them to make use of the food. 

Slowly and dully, without hope of 
success, he began his search. For 
some time he worked, then suddenly 
in a dusky corner of the cabin he 
perceived a glittering object. What. 
untold misery and heartache the pos- 
session of this simple little implement 
would avoid. Death itself would be 
stayed, and food would again nourish 
their famine-wasted bodies. Carefully 
he reached for it, almost afraid to be- 
lieve his eyes. Then his hand closed 
upon it. Yes, it was real! It was 
not just another illusion of his hunger- 
maddened brain, but was a tangible 
thing. 

A look of wondrous joy overspread 
the wan features of the young hus- 
band. “Mary!” he called in a voice 
at once reverent and joyous. “Mary,” 
he repeated in choked accents, “we 
are saved! I have found the can 
opener!” —Wash. Cougar’s Paw. 

oe 

At a recent bridge party a young 
college boy asked his fair partner if 
she objected to his smoking a pipe. 

“Yes,” was her unexpected answer. 

Quick as a whip he rejoined, “Then 
you'll never make a good actress." 

The laughter was general. 

—Bowdoin Bear Skin. 


«i, BOOK LOOKS 
{Continued from page 85} 


say if Olive Gilbreath really has the au- 
thentic material so many people say she 
has. I do know that an interesting Rus- 
sian novel is as hard to find as your 
grandmother's teeth. 7f Today Have No 


-Tomorrow (Dutton) is the very good 


title of her story of that country in 
revolution, of a hero half Russian and 
half English. You may like parts of it— 
especially the background, but I warn 
you it is rather slow.  —KERRY SCOTT. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Zuleika Dobson, by Max Beerbohm (Mod- 
ern Library). 

The Mantle of. Masquerade, by Steuart M. 
Emery (Dutton). 

Small Plays for Small Casts, by Elizabeth 
Hall Yates (Penn). 

Caleb Peaslee, by Frank K. Rich (Alte- 


mus). 

The Limping Man, by Francis Grierson 
(Clode). 

Whipped Cream, by Geoffrey Moss 
(Doran). 


For the King, by Alan Douglas (Macrae- 
Smith). 

When the Fight Begins, by Holman Day 
(Small, Maynard). 

Mr. Bottleby Does Something, by E. Tem- 
ple Thurston (Doran). 

Mildred’ Champagne on Life and Love 
(Marshall Jones). 

Sleeping Dogs, by Mable Barnes-Grundy 
(Stokes). 

Plain Americans, by Mary Helen Fee (Mc- 
Clurg). 

The Dean and _ Jecinora, by Victor L. 
Whitechurch (Duffield). 


Although their 


Welcome, Lois and Monty! 
have been linked together in à literary team act since the 
success of T'own and Gown a few years ago, Lynn Montross 
and Lois Seyster Montross are as often competitors as col- 


names 


laborators. Of the seven books which they have published 
or are about to publish, four have been done independ- 
ently. 

*We collaborate,” the Montrosses say, “only when we hap- 
pen to hit upon a theme so mutually tempting that neither 
can bear to keep away from it. Then instead of one contrib- 
uting ideas and the other doing the actual writing, we work 
the story out together, each doing certain characters and 
scenes. We wrote Town and Gown and Fraternity Row to- 
gether after long comparisons of our two universities and 
other universities we knew. We collaborated on The Talk of 
the Town because it was the story of the New York we first 
became acquainted with—a New York which may never have 
existed for anyone else." 

The Montrosses have a summer home on a 
mountainside in Woodstock, Vermont. They 
and their four year old daughter, Charmian, 
spend the winters in Chicago or New York. 

“Lois,” says Lynn, “began her first novel 
at the age of nine. It was a Main Street of 
the Illinois town in which she was born; she 
tore it up when at the age of eleven she be- 
came affiliated with the romantic school of 
writers. At the University of Illinois she was 
surprised and a little chagrined, I think, to 
learn one sleepy morning after a 
prom that she had made Phi Beta 
Kappa; and she is still a bit sensitive 
on the subject. When I met her in a 
Chicago newspaper office she 
was writing the verse which * 
later went into her book of 
poems, The Crimson Cloak. 
But she prefers the short story 
to any other form of writing. 
She likes swimming better than 
anything else on earth, and next 
to swimming she likes New 
York, the theater, Canada Dry, 
Chesterfields, cut flowers, new 
gowns, Andy Protheroe, dusk, 
mushrooms, mountains and 
Montreal. Golf, housekeeping, 
bridge and duty bore her. Col- 
or is her only religion. Her 
favorite books are Vanity Fair, 
Lord Jim, Deirdre, Crime and 
Punishment and Anna Karenina. She is in her late twenties 
and therefore makes no secret of her age.” 

"Lynn," says Lois, “was born some twenty-nine or thirty 
years ago in the wilds of Nebraska, attended the University of 
‘Nebraska but forsook pale erudition for the more husky pur- 
suits of war and, thank God, has never written about it. He 
edited a weekly newspaper in Chicago when I first met him, 
was writing short stories and a novel which he tore up. His next 


“Sh. 
o 


Lynn € Lois 
Seyster Montross 


novel was Half Gods. East of Eden (and this is significant) con- 
cerned mid-western farm life and was written in Greenwich 
Village. His favorite books are Salammbo, Penguin Island, The 
House with the Green Shutters, Of Human Bondage and the 
poetry of Swinburne. He is not interested in himself and has 
never analyzed any of his motives. Everybody calls him Mon- 
ty at sight. He is passionately fond of shrimps. He loves 
to dance and does the Charleston at ungodly hours. He is 
restless and visionary; one week we are going to Algiers and 
the next week our bags are packed for San Francisco, but 
after our last trip it was five weeks before he remembered to 
put the wardrobe trunk back into the trunk room." 


Miscellanea: We were deeply grieved to learn of the 
recent death of Gerald Beaumont in California. He left un- 
completed a feature, "Lucky Feathers," which we were soon 
to announce to our readers. Corey Ford is starting 
a trip around the world. He tells us that once he was 
marooned in a flea-bitten village in New Mex- 
ico with no means of cashing a check.’ See- 
ing a copy of this magazine in the general store, 
he found we had printed his picture; with this 
proof the doubting storekeeper promptly gave 
him the money! : We are trying to make 
this a magazine of “first people.” The an- 
nouncement of our $10,000 contest this month 
is an example of our efforts. Two years ago 
we printed Percy Marks’ first magazine story. 
This month we print the first of a man who will 
be heard from soon, Cornell Woolrich. This 
issue also contains the work of Russell Patter- 
son, Josephine Bentham, R. G. Sisley, Garrett 
Price and Nancy Hoyt. They are not the top- 
notchers of tomorrow—but of this afternoon! 


Cornell Woolrich Says: “I was born in 
1906, for no good purpose. Most likely I was 
God’s gift to the Gibson girl, only the Gibson 
girl didn’t know it. I was a baby for some time, 
until finally I began to get ideas of my own. 

“One of these ideas had to do with my hair: 
I didn’t like the way it was cut. I wanted a 
boy’s haircut or I wouldn’t play. It was my hair 
and I was going to do what I wanted with it. 
To cure me they took me down to Mexico, where 
haircuts are haircuts (witness the Chihuahua species). 

“I was eight when I got there, and I saw bullfights, 
jumping beans, and the marines in Vera Cruz. When 
the marines went home I forgot my slang and picked 
up Spanish instead. From Mexico I went to Havana, 
where I used to see an American dime once in a while, 
and our Fifth Avenue busses on the Prado (with the Heinz 
ads still inside the racks). You'd be surprised how slick 
those busses can look when you've been away for ages. 

“When I left Havana I hit the Bahamas, but not too hard 
—they bruise so easily. I stayed there until I couldn't look 
a grapefruit in the face. Finally I came home (it was about 
time to:get educated, I suppose) and had to switch languages 
again. But from now on my mind's made up. And how!" 
—' uk EDITOR. 
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«iL THAT SAME OLD GOLF STORY {Continued from page 23} 


laughed? And everybody else began to 
twitter too, and twist their necks? I did, 
once, so I knew how Cunningham felt. And 
I couldn't curse him for saying as we all got 
up: “What’s the mammoth idea? Is ro- 
mance such an absolute washout?” 

Kay said: “Oh, don’t, Ted! I couldn’t 
help it.” 

He said: “No, but where was the bright 
red humor?” 

She said: “I told you these pictures are 
silly. I only came to please you anyway. 
I just kad to laugh.” Then she saw Mary 
and me, so we didn’t get any more of it. 

I didn’t need any more of it anyway. It 
was perfectly plain to me that Kay must be 
pretty well sold on Cud Tenningham, or 
whatever his beastly name was, or she 
wouldn’t have gone to the pictures with 
him at all, not after what she’d told me. 
So that was why the next day I hung out 
a couple of cringes and approached her. 

“Queen,” I said, “your humble slave peti- 
tions you for an audience.” 

“Well, you’ve got one ready-made,” said 
Kay, and indicated old Mrs. Stuart and the 
Peke, who were both interested. 

So I tried to say a few diplomatic 
phrases in a low, occult tone, but Kay still 
held out for apologies to both herself and 
Ted, and the outcome of it was that she 
withdrew, looking at me as if something had 
died under the floor about a week ago, or 
even earlier. She was the prettiest girl I 
ever saw in my life, but what booted it, I 
ask you, when J got booted too? 

Well, on Monday and Tuesday we played 
the qualifying rounds for the North and 
South Amateur, and I just barely burrowed 
into the first division. Ted was near the 
top; and when they posted the draw we 
were at opposite ends of the same half. 

“What a blight!” said Mary. “Now you 
can’t possibly meet in the finals! The tech- 
nique of this vendetta is all wrong, Pete, it’s 
all wrong. The bitter rivals should always 
meet in the finals.” 

“Would you mind not kidding the show 
quite so much?" I said. 

Mary said: “Why, Pete! I was just try- 
ing to add to the gayety of nations." 

"Well" I said, “I don't belong to the 
League! Oh, no—look here, Mary! I’m 
sorry I nipped you. Slip of the disposition. 
Im too jumpy, that's all. You're a sweet 
soul." 

I was jumpy, too. Everything was so 
darned complicated. And two days later it 
was worse. Because Cunningham had won 
two easy matches and I'd had some greasy 
luck and won two stiff ones, and we were 
up against each other in the semi-finals. 
The strain had already sort of deflated me, 
and I hadn't been getting enough sleep, 
and Kay still thought I was a rotter. Also, 
I had a hunch that tomorrow was going to 
be rather germy. 

I spent the evening with Mary. She said 
she was rooting for me to win, and of course 
I thanked her a lot. There didn't seem to 
be much else to chatter about, so presently 
I went up and rehearsed my insomnia. 

The next morning at nine, Ted and I set 
out to struggle for the mastery. We didn't 


have any particular gallery, only about 
thirty, because Ducky Vates was playing in 
the other bracket and drew the crowd. We 
didn't even have Kay, as a matter of fact. 
I heard she was resting, so as to see the 
finish in the afternoon. I knew whose finish 
she meant, too. 

Now the out about this man Cunningham 
was that he always tried to'prattle you into 
missing your shots. Naturally, it was harder 
for him to do it when there was a gallery, 
but still he'd say things small and smiling 
once in a while and try to spill you. 
There's no rule against it, of course, but 
there's a law against murder. And that sort 
of stuff can get horribly on your nerves, 
and it did on mine. 

I came in five down. Going to the club- 
house he said I looked ghastly pale but he 
hoped I could last it out, because he'd hate 
to take a default, and did I think I could 
stick it? That was his best vein: psycho- 
logical stuff to get you thinking pale and 
then playing pale. . Splendid fellow! 

We had lunch at the club. Kay and Ted 
were. in one party, and Mary and I were 
in another. I caught Kay's eye once or 
twice, but there wasn't any animal mag- 
netism in it. It was as though somebody'd 
said to her: “Over there by the wall— 
don't look yet; I'll tell you when !—there is 
certainly a rare bozo!” 

But Mary gave my hand a squeeze and 
said: “Go get him, Pete! Oh, for Pete’s 
sake, go get him!” 

So we went out for the afternoon round, 
and this time Kay was on deck. Suddenly 


: I got back on my game and began to over- 


haul the Nordic Nuisance, and immediately 
Ted began his Grade A patter. Part of it 
was in a man’s-sized voice, and must have 


‘sounded very clubby and decent to every- 


body, but the rest of it was just for me, 
privately. I mean, if I went a few feet 
past the hole he'd say: “Good try, old 
boy!” Then, still smiling, he'd say in a 
lower voice: “But you left yourself a 
teaser, didn't you?" Or when I had a long 
carry from the tee, he'd say: “Line her 
out, Pete! But it's an awful wallop 
against the wind—going to play safe?" Or 
if I went into a trap, he'd say: “Wow! 
Toughest kind, old man! If you 
can get out of that one, you're "arsi Or 
after I’d hit a good drive. “Bully ! : 
You've got five left for a six.” And grin, 
and clap me on the shoulder, and be an act- 
ing second-assistant gentleman. 

Almost anybody else would have crowned 
‘him, but I couldn't afford to, because 
Kay was there, and she couldn’t hear 
the last installment of anything he said. She 
could only see him grin and do his imita- 
tions. And the more I crawled up on him 
the more roguish he got, so that when I 
finally squared the match at the sixteenth I 
was ready for about anything to happen on 
those last two holes. That is, I thought I 
was. 

The seventeenth was a one-shotter. I put 
mine on the green and my comical com- 
panion slattered his into a trap. He got out 
beautifully though—two feet from the hole, 
and inside of me. I laid mine two inches 


oy 


a Yt 
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from the cup, and he had a putt for a half. 

All through the match, of course, we'd 
conceded each other putts that were really 
dead, but I thought he'd better sink this 
one, so I didn't say anything. He putted, 
and then reached out his club and stopped 
the ball almost before it had begun to roll. 

"You'd have given me that one," said 
Cunningham in. his lowest register, *so I 
guess I'll take it." Then he said loudly: 
“Thanks. A half. Still all square.” And 
walked off the green towards the eighteenth 
tee: 

Well, for a second or two I simply 
couldn’t tune in on it. I thought my ears 
didn’t have enough selectivity or something. 
I mean, I hadn’t given him that putt, and 
he stopped it because it wasn’t going down. 
Td have been dormie one, with the match 
in my pocket. If you can beat his nerve, I 
wish you'd cable me. 

But what do I do now? Trot after him 
and bicker it out—with Kay in a box seat? 
Nobody had been near enough to hear what 
he'd said to me apart—and after hearing 
what he'd said aloud, everybody would nat- 
urally suppose that just as he went to putt 
I'd conceded it, and that was why he'd 
hooked the ball back. Wouldn't it seem 
logical? And if I put up a roar, there'd 
certainly be a big folk dance, and scandal, 
and a question of veracity. So I decided to 
let him have it. I would exert my resist- 
less will to the utmost, and win the last 
hole, and lick him anyway. 

But I didn't. I splashed into a pit, and 
Cunningham had a 4 to my 5, and a lot 
of people told me that after all I'd only just 
barely lost, and that Id done awfully 
well, because I'd had pneumonia. They 
seemed to think that both of these items 
were red-hot news for me. 

I'was fairly well crocked, of course, so 
I got away into the locker room and took 
a little tonic that was better than any celery 
compound you ever tasted, and then I 
dodged the crowd—Mary and all—and 
jogged back to the hotel. I didn’t want 
any post-mortems. I wanted to be alone 
and relax until dinner. 

When I came downstairs Kay was sitting 
in front of the elevator. She was the pret- 
tiest girl I ever saw in my life, and she had 
on a frock that improved her a lot. She 
beckoned to me and I went over. She was 
terribly serious, and sort of fidgety. 

“Why did you do it, Pete?” she said. I 


said: “Do what?" 

“Let Ted get away with it like that.” 
I said: “Like what?” 

Kay said: "Listen, Pete. Do you re- 


member the time you sat back of us at the 
movies—and I laughed?” 

“Ves,” I said. “Romance seemed to have 
about the same effect on you as Harold 
Lloyd does on the rest of us.” 

“Pete,” she said, “when I was seven I 
had scarlet fever, and for eight years I 
was practically deaf. So I got to be rather 
neat at lip reading. I don’t tell anybody; 
it’s too good a graft. I haven’t even told 
Ted. But that night when the hero took 
the heroine in his arms, the subtitle was: 


(Continued on page 101) 
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*Madeline, you are the life of my life and 
the heart of my heart.’ And he said that. 
But afterwards he said: ‘The hell you are, 
skinny!’ That's why I laughed." 

I said: “Oh!” I mean, it was quite a 
fresh idea, and rather a knockout. 

Kay put her hand on my arm. “Pete, this 
afternoon I saw what he said to you three 
or four times, and then on the seventeenth 
i Pete, why did you let him put that 
over on you?” 

I was still sort of cuckoo. “Why,” I said, 
“I just thought that if he had such a violent 
craving to win as all that, he craved it a 
lot more than 7 did. Besides, I only play 
for the fun of it. So I let him have it." 

*Pete," she said, *I solemnly beg your 
pardon. I didn't know. I thought Ted was 
all right and you were just jealous of him 
and crawfishing. I only went to the movie 
that night to show you where you got off. 
Im sorry. I beg your pardon." 

Isaid: *Blah! I never blamed you. It 
was just one of those things." 

"She said: “And all the time I’ve wasted 
despising you! Can't we talk to- 
gether after dinner, Pete?" 

“Sure,” I said. “You bet we can." 

Naturally, I felt a lot better. I felt like 
snapping into it. So I went in and dined 
for a while, and on the way out I met Mary 
Townsend and she wanted to talk golf and 
I didn't, so we didn't. J told her not to 
console me either; I wanted to forget it. 
So we went outdoors and ambled in the 
grove in front of the hotel. It was quite 
warm and the pines smelled sort of brisk 
and antiseptic. She didn't say anything, so 
for a while I didn't say anything either. 

Then she said: “I saw you talking to 
Kay before dinner. She looked awfully 
tame. What happened?" 

“Why,” I said, “the feud’s unfeuded. I’m 
forgiven, varnished, dusted, and put back on 
the mantelpiece—and Ted’s in the ash can.” 


«vU HONEY CHILD 


“Goo’bye,” said Honey Child demurely, 
veiling her eyes with silvery lashes. “It’s 
nice to have known one another.” And 
she held out four fingers. 

""Then you’ll let me show you over the 
boat some time?" he said, taking ten. 

“Love to." 

"Tomorrow? The day after?” 

“When you see me," said Honey ° Child, 
“youll know I'm there.” And the tail 
light of her car went flashing up the street 
like a little red jewel, leaving him standing 
there, a prisoner bound with golden chains. 


NSIDE of two weeks they had seen one 

another fifteen times, and the “lute” as 
she called him, had definitely fallen. Every 
morning he sent her flowers enough to 
choke an ox, and the ash cans in the rear 
of her place were always full of them, dy- 
ing by inches. Finally she had to sénd him 
a little note saying, “Please omit flowers,” 
and the next day there were no flowers 
of any kind, but instead a gallon of cologne 
and dozens of pounds of chocolates. 

“The silly thing!” remarked Honey Child. 
Lillian, however, took the candy seriously. 
She was sick for thirty-six hours. 

Through it all, Honey Child remained ab- 
solute mistress of her own actions and emo- 
tions. She bought her ticket to go back to 
New Orleans. On the day she was to leave, 
Lillian and she went down to the submarine 
to say goodbye to him. 

“I'm afraid he takes me too seriously,” 
said Honey Child, picking her way along 
the gangplank on the arm of an obliging 
sailor. 

“Um-hum,” said Lillian, who was no Lit- 
tle Eva when it came to gangplanks. They 
climbed down through the conning tower, 


now she didn't. 


Mary drew a long breath. “That’s won- 
derful, Pete. Did it have anything to do 
with your match? Heaps of us thought he 
was trying to rattle you. 
happen on the seventeenth?” 

“Ves,” I said, “it’s wonderful. It’s great. 
Because now that Kay’s buried the meat ax, 
I can talk. I couldn’t very well say any- 
thing sooner, or you’d have thought it was 
just on the rebound from Kay, and it would 
have looked that way too. But now that 
she’s seen-the light, and asked me to bring 
over my dolls’ dishes and play house again, 
why, now you’ve got to believe that it’s my 
own choice, haven’t you?” 

Mary was looking at me with quite a 
peculiar expression, but she didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“T mean,” I said, “I’ve been crazy about 
you for six days. I knew it that night at 
the movies, but I didn’t dare to tell you— 
for fear you’d think it was simply on the 
bounce. I had to wait until I got straight 
with Kay, first—or she got engaged to Ted. 
In that last case I'd have waited two or 
three months longer, or you'd still have 
thought it was just the back-kick, wouldn't 
you? You wouldn't have believed that all 
the gilt had worn off, and that I saw that 
Kay hadn't a darned thing but her looks. 
But the way it is now—well, what are you 
going to do, Mary—start buying guest tow- 
els or give me the bum's rush?" 

It seemed about two hours and forty min- 
utes before she said anything. Then she 
said in a* sort of whisper: “Why, Pete! 


Why, Pete!” 

I said: “Well?” 

She said: “I’m not beautiful, I’m not 
rich, I’m not ultra!” 

I said: ‘“You’re perfectly dear—you 


haven’t a temper and you’re sympathetic 
and you’re reasonable. We play all the 
same games—or we can, when I’m fit again 
—and that’ll help a lot, if we get bored with 


{Continued from page 6 5) 


Lilian remarking that she didn't see why 
they couldn't have said goodbye at the 
Biltmore instead. 

‘Because I wanted to see the boat,” said 
Honey Child, *and don't you dare go back 
on me." 

Everything was white and hygienic and 
metallic. All the electric, lights were on 
(all three of them) although it was still 
early in the afternoon. “How cute!" cooed 
Honey Child. Just like a doll house.” 

“Cept it’s so different," added Lillian, 
who was not a person to be cajoled. 

They found him sitting at a desk which 
had a real telephone and a real blotter and 
a hooded light and every other appoint- 
ment. Honey Child's photograph held the 
place of honor. He was sitting there not 
doing much of anything except to stare 
at it. 

“Boo!” said Honey Child, and in spite 


. of her best efforts to frighten him, it came 


out sweet as a violin note. 

“Gee, Im glad,” he said  bashíully. 
“Why didn't you let me know you were 
coming out? I would have had a brass 
band and confetti and fireworks." 

Wherever she went that afternoon a faint 
trace of Houbigant's Ideal remained behind, 
while Lillian left thumbmarks on all the 
brasswork. Honey Child kept wondering 
how she was going to break the news to 
him that she expected to leave New York 
before nightfall. Now she loved him, and 
Coward-like, she kept put- 
ting it off from one moment to the next, 
while Lillian gave her frequent pokes in 
the ribs by way of encouragement. 
Finally she had to turn around and tell 
her to mind her own business in a fierce 
undertone. 


And what did 


each other. And Im keen about you, and 
I just like to be wherever you are. Isn't 
that enough?  And—and I want- you. 
Please." 


Finally she said: “Pete, would you mind 
holding me up a second? I feel kind of 
tottery. You see— I've adored you ever 
since December!” 

When we went into the hotel it was 
quarter of twelve. And if Mary had worn 
the same expression three years ago, she 
would absolutely have been in the Daisy 
Chain, and not in the rear guard either. 
Then I saw Katharine Cloud. She was 
patrolling the grand corridor with a cake- 
eater, but she still had the rendezvous eye. 

She saw us, and stood and stared. She 
was only a few feet away, and I absolutely 
forgot what the scenario had been and sim- 
ply lowered my voice, as anybody would. 

“Excuse me, darling,” I said to Mary, 
*"Tve got to speak to Kay. Tl cut it as 
short as I can.” 

“Go ahead, darling,” said Mary. 
cut it shorter.” 

Then I woke up. Kay had been staring 
at us, and she was still doing it but with a 
changed face. I got the idea. I got it in 
a bunch. There wasn’t anything to an- 
nounce to her; she had caught it by her own 
special wireless. And all of a sudden, be- 
fore I could move she turned around and 
started for the elevator. 

Then there was a horrible yelp and a 
scream. It was old Mrs. Stuart who 
screamed, and it was Fujiyama, the Peke, 
who yelped. He had got in Kay’s path, and 
she had kicked him ten feet net by con- 
servative estimate. 

In a way, it was a sort of compliment to 
me. Even Mary admits it. But old Mrs. 
Stuart never did—and I don’t suppose the 
dog did either. They didn’t realize that 
even the same old golf story has to have a 
kick at the finish. 


“But 


His personal quarters were adorable. He 
had a shelf of books and a little portable 
gramophone with a couple of oldish records 
lying around—Rose Marie and Spanish 
Shawl—and in addition there was a rug 
and a bed light in there. They actually had 
tea, with lady fingers and crabapple jelly. 
“Marvelous!” said Honey Child. “Slick!” 

At half past four she felt Lillian reach 
over and touch the tip of her foot under 
the table. She gave a little sigh of regret, 
and handed him back her teacup. 

"Tve had a lovely time," she said 
with a soupçon of formality covering her 
nervousness. “I’m afraid I'l have to go 
now. You see, the train leaves at five.” 

“The train?” he echoed. ‘What train?” 

“Im going home,” she said guiltily, look- 
ing down into her lap. Lillian was egging 
her on with energetic thumb motions which 
she didn’t see, and wouldn’t have paid 
any attention to even if she had. 

"TPve been here three weeks," she ex- 
plained, quickening her voice but still lack- 
ing the courage to look up at him. “I’ve 
bought more clothes than a movie queen 
has a right to wear, I've seen every show 
twice, I've worn off pounds of wax on night 
club floors. I guess it's time I go." 

His teaspoon upset with a great clatter. 
Honey Child jumped nervously. And still 
she didn't want to face him. 

“Pardon me a moment,” he said, and left 
the room. ; 

*Better get ready, honeh," said Lillian. 

"What's your hurry?” replied Honey 
Child sulkily, now that the damage was 
done. * You're always bossing me." 

They waited one minute, two minutes, 
three minutes, five minutes. Honey Child 
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began to get her things together. She was 
piqued. “I hope he didn't jump overboard,” 
she remarked. 

*Such a dirty river, that Hudson," added 
Lillian thoughtfully. 

*Come on, Lillian, we wont wait any 
longer. He's very rude." 

On her way out she stopped so suddenly 
that Lillian collided with her. “I can’t 
get the door open,” she said, “it’s stuck. 
Maybe on ’count of the dampness. Here, 
you try it.” 

Lillian tried, grunting like a hippopota- 
mus. She tried again, until her hat was all 
lopsided. “Stuck nothing!” she said. “It’s 
locked, that’s what it is.” , 

“The fool!” cried Honey Child savagely, 
and she began to kick at it, until she re- 
membered that she had expensive shoes on. 
All of a sudden she said, “I feel dizzy. 
Don’t you?” 

“Me too,” remarked Lillian. 

“Tt’s the boat," said Honey Child in 
alarm, “it’s moving. Can’t you feel it?” 

“Oh, Moses,” said Lillian, “don’t tell me 
that! I’m tryin’ to hang on to my se’f- 
control.” 

“Vou’re not much good in an emergency,” 
Honey Child told her. “I can see that 
plainly.” 

“What are you talking about,” moaned 


Lillian. “This is no ’mergency, this is a 
catastrophe.” 
“Hit it with something,” said Honey 


Child, and she picked up a shoe tree from 
under the bed. 

In the face of this threat the door opened 
and he came in. He stood with his back 
against it, and looked very well pleased 
with himself. 

“Take that silly grin off your face and 


explain yourself,’ said Honey Child 
roughly. “Do you realize you’ve made me 
miss my train?” 

“Good,” he said, “and now will you 


marry me?" 

“Not if you lived to be a hundred!” she 
said. "You're not a gentleman. I don't 
ever want you to speak to me again." 

He laughed. “But you can't leave the 
boat,” he told her, “we’re under way. 
We're headed down the river." 

“Hoo-hoo-hoo, my goodness me," said 
Lillian tragically. 

“And just where,” inquired Honey Child 
regally, *do you think you're taking us?" 
And she gave him a disdainful look that 
should have killed him. 

“Havana.” 

“Qwoo,” wailed Lillian, “I can't. 
a husband in New Orleans.” 

“Will you keep still!" snapped Honey 
Child. 

“Tt makes it very hard,” said Bill, “to 
have to do my proposing in front of a 
third party, but won’t you reconsider—” 

She promptly turned her back on him. 

“Well,” he said genially, “PI see you 
later.” 

She heard the door close, and did a quick 
right-about-face. 

“Oh no, you won’t,” she said under her 
breath. “See if he locked it this time,” 
she told Lillian. Lillian tried it and found 
it open. “Put the key on the inside and 
keep it there,” directed Honey Child. “As 
long as we have to stay on this boat he 
can do his sleeping in the engine room.” 

“Ain’t there some way we can get off?” 
asked Lillian nervously. 

“Don’t be erratic,’ said Honey Child, 
“vou never yet heard of a girl walking back 
from one of these things, did you?” 

At six o’clock he came back and 
knocked at the panel. 

“Chase yourself!” 
angrily. 

“I just wanted to let you know we're 
passing Sandy Hook." 


I have 


called Honey Child 
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replied. 

“Have you changed your mind yet?" he 
wanted to know. 

“In reference to what?” 

“Reference to what I asked you—'mem- 
ber?" 

“Wha’d I say last time?” 

“You said ‘no.’ ” 

“Well, this time it's ‘never. ” 

“Oh,” he said. 

“Never, never, never, never, never!” 

“I got you the first time," he remarked 
dispiritedly. “You don't need to rub it in.” 

Honey Child lay on the bed with her 
golden hair all over her eyes. She was not 
crying, she hadn't been crying, she didn't 
intend to cry. 
lian stayed in the room, no matter how 
badly she felt like it. But she felt exceed- 
ingly put out at him, just the same. 

“How will Mary Claire Incorporated 
feel?" she said. “She’ll think I went away 
without saying a word to her.” 

“Yes, indeedy,” said Lillian, shaking her 
head and selecting a lady finger that had 
been left over among the tea things. 

“Put on the electric fan,” sighed Honey 
Child, “I’m going to sleep if it kills me.” 
She closed her eyes dreamily. “If he comes 
back tell him the answer is ‘never.’ ” 

He did come back, and wanted to know 
if they cared for anything to eat. 

“The ansuh is ‘nevah,’” whispered Lillian 
through the door. 

When Honey Child awoke, she and Lillian 
took counsel together. Honey Child sat in 
front of a shaving mirror combing her 
tangled hair. "Seriously," said Honey 
Child, “he shouldn't be so susceptible, 
should he, Lillian?” 

*"Course not," said Lillian, that serpent 
of sagacity. 

"Let's look this place over," said Honey 
Child. Then she discovered his clothes bag 
and started pulling things out of it one by 
one. 

“Look,” she remarked, “a pair of pants.” 

“Whee!” said Lillian. 

“A sailor’s middy.” Honey Child had an 
idea, and a rather good one at that. “Be 
sure the door’s locked,’ she commanded. 
“Now I want you to come here and help 
me with a couple of these things.” 

i “My stars!” gasped the astonished Lil- 
ian. 


BOUT an hour later a member of the 
crew who was off duty approached Bill 
with a look of grave concern on his face. 
"They was a feller wand'rin' all over the 
engine room with a cigarette in his mush." 

“Who was it?" 

"Nobody I know. He was a little shorty 
and when I tried to speak to him about it, 
he beat it up a ladder. But one of his 
heels came off. Look. Pd like to know 
what kind of a crew we have anyway.” 

Bill held the heel in the palm of his hand 
and felt his ears slowly roasting. It was a 
baby French heel, in black satin, with a 
blue forget-me-not. He knew whom it be- 
longed to, all right. All down the passage- 
way he could detect a faint unaccustomed 
pungency in the air that came from musk 
and burnt paper. He knocked decisively 
on their door. 

“Back again?” said a sweet voice. 

“Open the door!” he barked. 

To his surprise he heard her tell Lillian 
to unlock it. He hadn’t expected such an 
easy victory. The door opened and he 
stepped in. Lillian’s sides were shaking 
with laughter. 
on the edge of the table in seaman’s togs, 
smoking a brown cigarette. She had drawn 
a mustache on her upper lip with an eye- 
brow pencil and had a black stocking cap 
pulled down over her ears. 


In any case, not while Lil- 


Honey Child was perched: 


“Im not interested in real estate," she 
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“T’ve been all over your old boat," she 
announced imperturbably, “and it isn't 


worth a cent. You ought to scrap it and 
buy yourself a Ford.” 
“You cut out that smoking in here," he 


warned her. “There’s no smoking on a boat 
like this.” 

One eyebrow went up. “No? Who says 
so?" 

*I say so." 


“Well, just for that I] keep on until 
my lips catch fire," she threatened furiously. 

He took the cigarette out of her mouth 
and stamped it out. “As your future hus- 
band," he said, “I forbid you to use so 
many of these things—" 

“Ooh!” she cried exasperatedly. She 
flew into a rage. She tore the cap from 
her head and threw it at him. “You are 
not my future husband! I wouldn't have 
you!” 

“You may not know it yet, but I am,” 
he assured her, “and when you make up 
your mind to it, I'll put you ashore—not 
before.” 

When he had gone she bit her lips, 
not in anger, not with worry nor with 
envy, but to hide away a smile. 

“He’s the freshest I met in my life!” she 
sighed comfortably. 

“And I don’t mean most likely,” agreed 
Lillian. 

They were a funny looking pair, the 
colored woman in elaborate silk stockings 
and a gorgeous hat with pansies, Honey 
Child in messy seaman’s clothes with a 
wilderness of platinum-gold hair about her 
ears. Lillian began to croon an old Creole 
song that brought back to mind strange 
nights, exotic beasts and birds and flowers, 
moon-scented jasmine, fireflies, castanets, 
New Orleans in the old French and Spanish 
days. She folded her hands about her 
knees and swayed from side to side, sing- 
ing of orange blossoms and sugar cane 
and youth that vanishes into the ground 
like cool rain. Honey Child’s lips were 
parted, she swung her foot back and forth. 
She was just Honey Child, just Honey 
Child. She was thinking the world was 
meant for two, never for one. 

When Lieutenant Bill Easton, U. S. N, 
came to their door for what he thought 
was the last time, it banged open like a 
rocket. Bill ducked instinctively and tried 
to get out of the way. Something was 
hanging around his neck. 

“Lights!” he cried in alarm. 

“T changed the answer," said a voice in 
his ear. “It’s not ‘never’ any more. It’s— 
but you'll have to find that out for your- 
self." 

“How far to Havana?" called Lillian 
from inside. Lillian was nothing if not 
matter of fact when it came to these little 
things. 

“Come here,” said Bill to the girl in his 
arms, *I want to show you something." 

He had her look into the little mirror at 
the base of the periscope. 

“What do you see there?" _ 

“Lights. Why, I thought we were out 
at sea!" 

*We've moved down from Ninety-sixth 
to Seventy-ninth. Neat? Get rigged up 
and we'll step ashore for a celebration, it's 
only a little after eleven.” 

Her eyes were like big swimming emer- 
alds. 

“T can hear them playing, in all the 
places I went to last week. But, oh, my 
dear, now I know what it means. 
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That certain feeling, 
When first I met you—" 


“Happy?” he murmured. 

“Ves,” she said, “I only wanted to be 
happy,” she threw her arms around that 
Annapolis physique of his, “and I yam 
happy.” 
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ARCHAND'S Golden Hair Wash will bring back the 
golden hue to naturally blonde hair that has become 
darkened. It will also transform black or brown hair to beauti- 
ful auburn or chestnut tints, and if lighter or golden shades are 
desired, applications are repeated until the result is achieved. 


The method of producing these charming colorful tints 
requires no degree of skill. Results are secured quickly, easily 
and safely, and are not affected by washing or shampooing. 
Marchand's Golden Hair Wash has been a favorite with 
French hairdressers in New York for over thirty years. 


MARCHAND'S 
GOLDEN HAIR 
WASH 


Also write for free booklet, “The Care and Treat- 
ment of the Hair’’. (Write name and address on 
the margin of the advertisement). Address: 
Charles Marchand Co., Dep't E, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 
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«IU FRATERNITIES [Continued from page 31} 


pressive as the funeral of an Indian chief. 
But the practice of “taking off your clothes 
and doing things to you” is indulged in for 
a week or two preceding the formal cere- 
mony of initiation. These primitive jocosi- 
ties go by various names; in some colleges 
they are called heeling, in some running, and 
in some scutting. I shall call them heeling, 
as that seems to be the most common term. 

Now, heeling at its best is innocent horse- 
play, entirely innocuous and sometimes 
funny. But it isnt always funny, and 
often it is far from innocuous. About every 
so often the newspapers print stories of 
men seriously injured during the heeling 
season. Last autumn I saw two boys crawl- 
ing on their stomachs along a Berkeley side- 
walk. Both of them were in acute physi- 
cal agony. Certainly they weren't funny, 
and surely they did not make better fra- 
ternity men for having endured such tor- 
ment. 


It may be amusing to watch a dozen 


men run a race pushing pennies across the 
floor with their noses, but the abraded 
noses and foreheads are not amusing. Nor 
is it possible to find any excuse for the 
constant paddling.  Fraternity men, many 
of them at least, seem to get intense pleas- 
ure out of hurting and insulting their im- 
potent victims, and they not only show 
fiendish ingenuity in devising humiliating 
and painful “stunts,” they also beat the neo- 
phytes for any or no excuse. Do not think 
that I am exaggerating. I am not. I have 
known many men who had been paddled 
until they were almost raw from the hinges 
of their knees to the small of their backs. 

Well, what of it? you may ask. They 
get well; they aren’t permanently or even 
seriously injured; and the next year they 
do the same things to the incoming dele- 
gation. True, but a mighty poor excuse for 
vulgar crudeness and brutality. The un- 
dergraduates always offer the same excuse, 
that freshmen have to be taught their place. 
Nonsense! The vast majority of the fresh- 
men are so humble before the honor that 
is being conferred upon them that they need 
no disciplining at all, and a_ peculiarly 
bumptious freshman can. be brought to 
terms in a trice by a few sharp words from 
the president of the chapter. If remon- 
„strance is unavailing, if he is so conceited 


and ill-mannered that a civil reprimand - 


will not teach him his place, then he is 
surely not the sort of man any self-respect- 
ing chapter wishes for a member; the one 
thing to do is to. demand the return of his 
pledge button. 

The ritual that accompanies the initia- 
tion of a new member into a fraternity is 
usually ridiculous, but it is in no way 
harmful. In some fraternities it is rather 
brief and dignified, but in most of them 
it reveals all the symbolical bosh of a voo- 
doo ceremony. There are human skulls and 
wishbones scattered around, there is, per- 
haps, a coffin, there are robes and maces, 
knockings on the door, marchings and 
countermarchings, the laying of a naked 
sword on a goose-fleshy breast, songs and 
chanting, much mouthing of halí-under- 
stood Greek, threats. of superdivine ven- 
geance if the neophyte ever reveals one mo- 
ment of the sublime ceremony with which 
he is at the moment honored, oaths of 
secrecy so binding that death itself must 
never untie them, and other primitive mum- 
bo-jumbory that not only moves but deeply 
awes the average undergraduate. But all 
this is nonsense, you may object. True, but 
it is no worse nonsense than the boys’ 
fathers kotow to in their various lodges, and 
it injures neither the fathers nor the boys. 

There is, I must confess, one rite in the 
initiation ceremonies of some fraternities 
that I can not find défense for. I refer to 
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the practice of branding the initiate. The 
branding is sometimes done with acid and 
sometimes with a hot branding iron, and 
while the practice isn’t injurious to either 
the health or morals of the boy, it is dis- 
gusting. Perhaps it impresses some people 
to see a small PGD or DKE seared into a 
boy's arm but I can find the brandings 
only hideously repellent. Certainly many 
of the branded ones are proud of their per- 
manent insignia, but it is hard to class any- 
one proud of such barbarism as better than 
a moron. : 

But these things after all are not very 
serious; they are relatively unimportant. 
The genuinely disturbing faults are far less 
spectacular and much more difficult to pre- 
sent. A discussion of them demands the 
evasion of many obstacles, because the con- 
ditions at no two colleges are identical and 
because even the various chapters of the 
same fraternity differ almost unbelievably. 


I me return for a moment to my 
hypothetical Mu Mu Mu. It may have 
a chapter composed almost entirely of. ad- 
mirable men at one college, and thirty miles 
away at another college it may have a sec- 
ond chapter composed almost entirely of 
bounders. For example, I dined at the 
Brown University chapter of a certain fra- 
ternity in the spring, and a few months later 
I dined at the Williams College chapter of 
the same fraternity. If there was anything in 
common between those two chapters out- 
side of their ritual and fraternity pin, I 
failed to find it. Fifth Avenue and Sixth 
are separated by only a block in actual dis- 
tance, but in every other way they are 
worlds apart; so with the Williams chap- 
ter and the Brown. It was my bad for- 
tune last summer to dine at a certain fra- 
ternity at the University of California. 
Never outside of a lumber camp have I 
seen a group of young men with such abom- 
inable manners. They were gauche, vulgar, 
and rude. Now, I don't know whether that 
fraternity has a chapter at Stanford or not, 
but if it has, there is no reason to believe 
that its members are vulgarians too; they 
may be courteous gentlemen, to a man. 

Generalizations, therefore, about fra- 
ternities are peculiarly dangerous, and ex- 
amples and illustrations are almost impos- 
sible. There is little chance that anything 
that I shall say will fit any one fraternity 
in every detail; I can only hope to touch 
each fraternity somewhere. My remarks 
about branding certainly do not apply to 
every fraternity; nor do they apply to every 
chapter in a fraternity that does happen to 
brand. I have used Phi Gamma Delta and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon as examples because 
I have known members of those fraternities 
who were branded. Also I have known 
men who were branded by request, although 
the branding was no part of the ritual; the 
fraternity did not require it of them. I 
can not pause, of course, to offer elaborate 
exceptions to everything that I say; I must 
deal in generalizations and let them touch 
the raw spots wherever they may be. 

The major fault in fraternities is not one 
of organization at all but one of attitude. 
The fraternity men feel, and worse yet, the 
nonfraternity men feel that admission to 
a fraternity is a signal honor. When a 
freshman is given a pledge button he must 
get much the same reaction as a knight 
of old when he was given his golden spurs. 
And certainly the freshman who hasn't 
been offered a pledge button envies him 
as he envies no one else on earth. One 
has entered heaven; the other has been 
denied even a glimpse of celestial glory. 

In other words, both the fraternity men 


and the barbs, as the nonfraternity men 


are known in the Middle West,. consider 


'ter given. 


fraternities honor organizations. They are 
nothing of the sort; they are social clubs 
and nothing more. (Of course, I except 
such definitely honor societies as Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi.) 

The beau ideal of a fraternity is usu- 
ally a star athlete, and whether he is 
a gentleman or a rotter makes very little 
difference. "There used to be a story about 
a certain powerful chapter in an eastern 
college to the effect that it always locked 
its athletic thugs in the cellar when rush- 
ing season started, so that they wouldn't 
scare off the freshmen. If a fraternity can 
say during rushing: “We have the captain of 
the football team," its chances of gathering 
in the freshmen it wants are almost perfect. 

The other qualities demanded in a fra- 
ternity man are not qualities at all but ex- 
ternals. One exception may be made. It 
is desirable that a man come from a good 
family; but many men are eagerly rushed 
whose families will not stand even casual 
inspection. If the man has gone to a pri- 
vate school, if he wears fashionable clothes, 
and if he has money, he can almost have his 
pick of fraternities. Intelligence, too, is 
often a bar. 
man who is obviously brilliant. He makes 
them uncomfortable. As one man once put 
it to me: “We took a brilliant man in once, 
and we'll never do it again. He was unhappy 
and he made everybody else unhappy.” 

For a social organization such standards 
for admission are perfectly comprehensible 
and, the athletic ideal excepted, largely sen- 
sible. There is perfectly good reason for 
avoiding brilliant men if brilliant men make 
the group as a whole uncomfortable, and 
since any club naturally runs to type, there 
is nothing particularly objectionable in the 
preparatory school and financial standards. 

Fraternity men will tell you that they 
have one other requirement and that it is 
very important. They always ask them- 
selves if the man under consideration will 
fit in well with this particular group. Such 
a question is logical and sane, but unfor- 
tunately the members of the fraternity are 
rarely in a position to know whether the 
candidate will fit in well or not. In most 
colleges the “rushing” of freshmen takes 
place at the beginning of the college year, 
and further, in most colleges it is a cut- 
throat business that is conducted with fiend- 
ish intensity, all rules ignored and no quar- 
As soon as one fraternity shows 
an interest in a likely looking freshman, 
several other fraternities dash after him, and 
the poor bewildered youngster is pulled 
around to one chapter house after another, 
entertained, lauded, and generally treated as 
if he were plenipotentiary extraordinary 
from the Blessed Isles. 

In some colleges the amount a fraternity 
may spend on its rushing system is sharply 
and strictly limited, but the boys will tell 
you that there is more than one way of 
killing the proverbial cat and that “the 
other guys can’t be trusted anyhow.” All 
rushing, whether the financial outlay be 
great or small, is hysterical, and every fra- 
ternity is forced to choose most of its mem- 
bers largely by guesswork. They don’t 
know whether the freshmen will fit well 
into their particular group or not, and in 
that important detail every fraternity makes 
serious mistakes every year. 

A fraternity first has to consider its 
“legacies”; that is, freshmen who have rela- 
tives who belong to the fraternity. As a 
rule the legacies receive a bid, and as a rule 
the bid is accepted; but the bid is not al- 
ways offered, and sometimes the freshman 
finds another . pest more to his liking. 
It takes courage for a fraternity to ignore 
the son of one of its own alumni, but I 
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heartbreaking part of writing. Much 

real talent has been lost to the world 
because the discouragements which meet the 
author are tremendous. It would enrich the 
work, it would deepen the understanding of 
those ambitious and worthy souls who do keep 
on, if recognition would come quicker—before 
bitterness sets in. 


@llejeHumor itself is re example of what 


young people with young ideas can do in the 
publishing world. Likewise this magazine is 
basing its future on the writers it develops now. 
It is a magazine without the usual editorial 
prejudices, where all writers and all kinds of 
writing find welcome. Its editors are neither 
ultramodern nor do they believe the past was 
quite so glorious as it might have been. They 
are sparing no pains to find anything that will 
bring a smile or pinch the heart. 


] ITERARY obscurity has always been the most 


Genuine talent must always be cultivated. 


CollegeHumor , in creating this discovery 


fund, is willing and anxious to work with those 
writers who would liketo shape their material tofit 
this magazine. It is making this appeal to peo- 
ple writing in our colleges, to those who have 
heretofore looked upon writing as an alluring 
side line, to professional writers—in fact, to 
everybody. 


Every story submitted in this com- 
petition which.does not win the $10,000 
prize will be judged as to its availability 
for this magazine. In case it proves Jirat 


€ Can you write a poignant, dramatic love story? 
Perhaps you have that true emotional quality 
we are looking for. Dorothy Seastrom may be 


3 : : Nati the type of player to bring it to life on the screen. 
acceptable, a price will be paid that is Picture 
satisfactory to CollegeHumor and the 
writer. 


Every story submitted will also be judged as to its value for the screen. First National Pictures, Inc., one of 
the largest producers and distributors of motion pictures in the world, and having under contract a great company 
of stars and featured players, is eager for new stories. In case yours has a good title, a good character, a good situa- 
tion (even though the writing itself may be poorly done), the film organization may pay you $1,000 for the motion 
picture rights only. 


Read the rules carefully. Note that the contest is especially fair to the established writer, in that the prize of 
$10,000 may be won by a short story as well as a novel, that first American serial and world motion picture rights 
are the rights transferred (with option granted on second serial rights for an additional $1,000)—an unusually generous 
arrangement. 


We are ready to help you to success. If there are any questions about the contest, we shall be glad to answer 
them. 


Prize Story for the Screen 
and to Feature in CollegeHumor 


@ Star-dusted night skies... the glitter of a smile 
and the ghost of a kiss... Jack Mulhall is an- 
other type who can create an unforgettable lover's 
réle or do justice toa light and humorous story. 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


O the author of the story or novel best adapted for magazine and motion 

icture production, as determined by judges of this contest, a prize 

of $10,000 will be awarded. In the event that the judges shall decide that 

two or more stories or novels are of equal value, the award of $10,000 will 
be paid to each tying contestant. 


The award will be made jointly by College Humor and First National 
Pictures, Inc. These two organizations will acquire respectively, upon 
payment of this award, the first American serial rights and the world motion 

icture rights in and to such story or novel. In addition thereto, First 
Rational Pictures, Inc., shall have an option to acquire the second serial 
ina the prize-winning novel or story, upon the payment to the author 
of the additional sum of $1,000. All other rights shall be reserved to the 
author. The successful contestant or contestants shall execute College 


In Connection 


Humor and First National Pictures, Inc., standard forms 
of contracts conveying unto College Humor and First 
National Pictures, Inc., the aforementioned rights. 


The contestants further agree that unless they shall 
indicate their refusal at the time of submitting the manu- 
Scripts to llege Humor, First National Pictures, Inc., 
shall have the right, to purchase the world motion pic- 
ture rights in and to anyone or more of the manuscripts 
submitted (except only the prize-winning manuscript) for 
the sum of $1,000 each. 


College Humor shall have the right to buy the first 
American serial rights in any of the manuscripts submitted 
(except only the prize-winning manuscript), for a con- 
sideration to be mutually agreeable to College Humor 
and the contestants. All other rights in such manuscripts 
purchased by College Humor shall remain with the contest- 
ants. 


'The contest opens August 1st, 1926, and closes at mid- 
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have known fraternities to do it; in fact, I 
once witnessed a fraternity take away their 
pledge button from a legacy because, after 
they had pledged him, they found that he 
was physically dirty. He was told to keep 
his neck clean at least, but the back of his 
neck seemed to be a foreign country to 
him; so after a few days of observation, 
the fraternity firmly separated him from 
the pledge button. Only those closely in 
touch with the dependence of fraternities 
on their alumni will understand what cour- 
age it took for the chapter to repudiate 
a legacy after it had pledged him. 

It really doesn’t make any difference 
whether a freshman is a legacy or not; the 
majority of the men in the fraternity do 
not know him, they have to judge him 
on externals—and every chapter learns an- 
nually that externals are a poor recom- 
mendation. An undergraduate said recently 
that the fraternities might just as well se- 
lect their men alphabetically as choose 
them by their present method, and there 
was considerable sanity in his caustic re- 
mark. 

Let me hasten, however, to qualify my 
statement about the financial requirement. 
The fraternities are by no means so eager 
for the sons of rich men as might be 
supposed. If the men in a fraternity like a 
man, they will offer him membership if 
he lacks even the money to pay his initia- 
tion fee. Money is never necessary to an 
athlete, and it is rarely the first thing 
considered in regard to any man. The fra- 
ternities do, however, court freshmen be- 
cause they have money and for no other 
reason, men who if they were poor would 
be considered beneath contempt. I have 
never known a fraternity man to deny that 
charge, but he always answers that the 
fraternity must have a certain number of 
rich members in order to support the mem- 
bers who can bring little or no financial 
assistance to the fraternity. 

On the face of it the argument seems 
sound, but I am inclined to believe it at 
least a trifle disingenuous. A rich man’s 
initiation fee is supposedly exactly that 
of his poor brother, his dues are the 
same, and if he lives at the chapter house, 
his bill for his meals is the same. He 
may, of course, take one of the more ex- 
pensive rooms in the house and help out in 
that fashion, but otherwise his wealth can 
be of no normal importance. 

The truth comes nearer to this: when a 
fraternity elects a rich man who has no at- 
tractions outside of his money, it does so 
in the hope that he (or his father) will 
make the fraternity generous presents either 
while he is an undergraduate or later as an 
alumnus. It is at best a sale of indulgences, 
simply hiding beneath the white cloak of 
holy charity. 

A man's clothes and the school that he 
comes from are, especially in the eastern 
colleges, important beyond all understand- 
ing; in fact, it is safe to say that if a boy is 
a Protestant, if he buys his clothes in cer- 
tain New York shops, if he has gone to any 
one of a dozen fashionable preparatory 
schools, and if he is not physically offensive 
or known to be a cheap rotter, he can have 
his pick of almost any fraternity or club, 
even if he is entirely lacking in ability and 
personal charm. 

I have said that the boy must be a Prot- 
estant, but in justice to the fraternities, let 
me pause briefly to discuss racial and re- 
ligious prejudice as evidenced by them. 
They are condemned for it constantly, some- 
times with reason and sometimes with none. 
Now, practically, the only national fraterni- 
ties that have definitely outlined religious 
or racial requirements are the Jewish and 
Catholic fraternities. There are local chap- 
ters that have anti-Jew or anti-Catholic 
rules, but it is safe to say that nearly all 


the national fraternities are without re- 
ligious bars—and both Jews and Catholics 
are at times offered membership, Catholics 
more often than Jews, it is true, but it 
must be remembered that most of the fra- 
ternities exact oaths to which no earnest Jew 
would be willing to swear. The fraternities 
were undoubtedly Christian in their incep- 
tion, they were created by youths who were 
piously Christian, and they incorporated an 
oath of fealty to Jesus in their ritual, not 
because they wanted to keep out Jews but 
because fealty to Jesus was necessary to the 
ideals for which they wanted their frater- 
nity to stand. The fraternities have wan- 
dered far from those ideals, but the oath 
remains. 

It would be absurd to say that the fra- 
ternity men never show prejudice against 
either the Jews or the Catholics; they show 
it against both, but they show it far less 
often and far less bitterly than their elders 
do, and I am positive that they would show 
it still less often if their elders would leave 
them alone. 

For example, I know of a fraternity that 
was literally torn apart by alumni interfer- 
ence on such a matter. Never have I seen 
such a conglomeration of nationalities as 
the roster of that chapter presented; there 
were English names, Irish names, Italian 
names, a Jewish name, German names, and, 
if my memory serves, a French name; in 
other words, the group was delightfully 
American, a little melting pot that bubbled 
merrily and happily. Well, the boy with a 
Jewish nzme happened to be very popular 
in the chapter, and he happened further to 
have a brother who entered the college after 
him. The younger brother was a legacy in 
the fullest sense of the word, and in the 
course of time he was proposed for member- 
ship. Then the alumni stepped in. There 
were already too many foreign names in 
the chapter, they asserted vigorously, and 
1o MA another Jewish name would be sui- 
cide. 

The melting pot ceased to bubble mer- 
rily and began to boil angrily; in fact, it 
boiled over. Several members resigned in a 
fury, the president of the chapter included, 
and took themselves out of the fraternity 
house to where they could make their 
friends as they pleased, where they could 
associate with whom they wished, without 
their bigoted elders prating snobbishly to 
them about foreign names. 


F we are to consider the fraternities 

honor societies, the prejudice of both the 
fraternity undergraduates and alumni is en- 
tirely without foundation or justice; it is 
sheer prejudice with all the odious nasti- 
ness that the word connotes; and since 
the fraternity men certainly do think of 
their fraternities as honor societies, they 
must accept the condemnation that their 
prejudice deserves. On the other hand, if 
we consider the fraternities as social clubs, 
which I maintain they are and nothing 
more, then the excuse the fraternity men 
offer for evading Catholics and Jews has 
some reason behind it. 

An honor society chooses men according 
to merit, and in a college merit should 
imply intellectual achievement. A group 
of really intelligent Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews can get along beautifully with- 
out the slightest friction over race or re- 
ligion, but the fraternities, all their smug 
self-complacency notwithstanding, are not 
honor societies at all; they are, I repeat, 
merely social clubs, and so in spite of them- 
selves they offer an arresting excuse for 
their “exclusiveness,” which is actually noth- 
ing but snobbishness. This snobbishness, 
however, has a basis of common sense that 
cannot be denied. 

It is common sense because the average 
man in a fraternity is not at all intel- 


lectual, and he is rarely particularly in- . 


telligent. If the fraternities tried to feed 
themselves with intelligent men, they would 
soon die of anæmia; there aren't a tenth 
enough in any college to go around. Fra- 
ternities are groups of mediocre young men 
banded together for the social pleasure that 
they get out of the union. If they would 
only recognize that simple fact, and if the 
nonfraternity men would only recognize 
it, practically all the harm that the frater- 
nities now do would be avoided. 

The pain suffered by the boy who hasn’t 
been asked to join a fraternity is really piti- 
ful. I do not now refer to the Jews and 
Catholics. They may be hurt, but they al- 
ways have the consolation that they are 


' martyrs to religious or racial prejudice; 


but the Protestant boy who has been de- 
nied a bid has no consolation at all. He 
is forced to believe that he is seriously 
lacking in some way, that he is at best 
commonplace and ordinary. Some of them 
are both, of course, but many of them 
merely lack the obvious personal glitter 
that makes an undergraduate attractive to 
a fraternity. Most of these unfortunate 
lads are in a constant agony of fear lest 
someone ask them to what fraternity they 
belong, and: when they are asked that ques- 
tion, they blush with shame when they are 


. forced to reply that they belong to none. 


And in that shame lies the greatest fault 
of the fraternity system, the fault that 
must somehow be eradicated. 

To explain my meaning, permit me to 
use two painfully trite terms; the frater- 
nity men acquire a superiority complex 
based on a false idea of honor, and the 
nonfraternity men, cursed with exactly the 
same false idea of honor, acquire an in- 
feriority complex, and worst of all, these 
complexes often remain with the men as 
long as they live. The feeling of superior- 
ity that the fraternity man has and so 
often evidences is really nothing but cheap 
conceit and crude snobbery. 

Admission to a fraternity, as I have tried 
to show, is not in any way a recognition of 
true worth; it is practically never an earned 
honor, and it has seldom resulted from any 
cause for which a man can honestly feel 
proud. Fraternities are strong simply be- 
cause everybody isn’t admitted to them, and 
under certain conditions they can be very 
weak indeed. It is, for example, a dubious 
honor to belong to a Greek letter society 
at Harvard; if one is to stand for anything 
socially there, one must belong to a club. 
Since the fraternities are largely composed 
of men ignored by the clubs, they cast 
a very vague shadow. 

In other words, the undergraduates the 
country over are exactly like their elders; 
they are awed and impressed by an organi- 
zation in direct ratio to its supposed ex- 
clusiveness. The harder a club or fraternity 
is to “make,” regardless of the worth or no- 
bility of its standards, the more it is re- 
spected and admired. The fewer chapters 
there are in a college, the greater honor it 
is to belong to one; and the more particular 
a chapter is in choosing its men, the more 
exclusive it is, and therefore the greater 
its power to confer distinction on its mem- 
bers. If a chapter has enough athletes, 
preparatory school men, and rich men, so 
that it can afford to take its rushing very 
casually, knowing, of course, that the fresh- 
men will hold off the other chapters wait- 
ing for a bid from it, it takes on the glory 
of Valhalla; those whom it delights to 
honor are honored indeed. 

Such an attitude is both ridiculous and 
harmful, not because it is undemocratic 
but because it breeds flatulent conceit and 
because it inculcates in the undergraduates 
a reverence for snobbishness and false values 
that often has serious consequences. The 
lack of democracy does not trouble me, 
partly because I believe it both impossible 
and inadvisable to keep men in a state of 
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common equality, and partly because I 
think an acknowledged aristocracy in a col- 
lege altogether necessary and admirable. I 
want my aristocracy, however, to be based 
on proven worth and intelligence, not on 
gaudy and trivial externals. Let there be a 
small group to which the mob will aspire, 
but let it be a group worthy of the aspira- 
tion. 

There are two ways, I think, of overcom- 
ing this major fault of the fraternity sys- 
tem: one is propaganda, and the other is 
the creation in every college of so many 
new fraternities that practically every man 
can belong to one if he wants to. 

The. idea back of this propaganda and 
the creation of a great many more fraterni- 
ties is the same: to impress on the under- 
graduates the all-important fact that a fra- 
ternity is not an honor organization but 
one that is purely social. That idea must 
be made significant. Fraternity men must 
be taught to understand that they have not 
been admitted to heaven by virtue of a 
jeweled pin, and the nonfraternity men 
must be made just as firmly to understand 
that they have not been denied heaven be- 
cause they have no pin. The more chap- 
ters a college has, the easier it will be to 
promulgate that idea, and when it has once 
become recognized as a truth, most of the 
cruelty and viciousness of the present sys- 
tem will have been destroyed. 

None of these fraternities should erect 
any racial or religious bars. Certainly 
every normal boy, regardless of his race or 
religion, should have an opportunity of 
enjoying the pleasures and profits that mem- 
bership in a fraternity offers, and those 
pleasures and profits are not to be scorned. 
They are human and they are real. They 
are the raison d'étre of the fraternities, 
and they are entirely sufficient. 

The objection commonly offered by fra- 
ternity men for withholding membership 
from Jews and Catholics is the fact that it 
causes trouble, and I admit that it has a 
certain basis of reason in it. I would grant 
it greater importance if the fraternities 
when all Protestant, all Jew, or all Catholic 
were the altogether happy families that 
many people suppose them to be. They 
aren’t, and they can’t be. Put twenty-five 


to sixty boys together and you will have 
bickerings, cliques, and enmities. There are 
few fraternities that do not have more or 
less constant internecine war, and the self- 
consciousness caused by Jewish or Catholic 
brothers would be considerably less if there 
were more of them in the fraternity. 

The dormitories afford an excellent ex- 
ample. There Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics live together with quite as much 
harmony as a group of Protestants do in a 
fraternity, and the interracial and inter- 
religious friendships that are formed are 
exceedingly common. There would be no 
more danger, I am sure, in nonreligious 
and nonracial fraternities than there is in 
dormitories, and such fraternities would 
certainly do a great deal to bring about 
common understanding as well as to break 
down prejudice and rid the colleges of vul- 
gar snobbery and false ideas of honor. 

I am not looking, furthermore, for any 
Elysium. Under any system cruel mis- 
takes will be made. The average under- 
graduate, it must always be remembered, 
has a mediocre intelligence at best; and 
commonplace boys nineteen or twenty 
years old will always make stupid and 
vicious mistakes. I am merely trying to 
eradicate the great fault, knowing full well 
that minor faults will continue to exist 
and that new ones will be created annually. 

The present system of rushing is, I am 
sure most fraternity men will agree, both 
wasteful and rather ridiculous. Its absurdi- 
ties, however, do not interest me; the er- 
rors that result from it do. In most col- 
leges men are rushed and pledged just as 
soon as college opens in the autumn, and 
often they are pledged while they are still 
in preparatory school. Such a procedure is 
unfair both to the íreshman and to the 
fraternity. Neither can tell what it is 
getting. 

A few colleges have postponed the rushing 
until the second term in order to give the 
freshmen a chance of estimating the fra- 
ternities and the fraternities a chance of 
estimating the freshmen. Dartmouth has 
recently gone still further and postponed 
the rushing to the sophomore year, and in 
that postponement there was, I think, great 
wisdom. In that first year the freshman 


has a chance to get oriented, to make 
friendships, to learn something about the 
various fraternities and their members, to 
get enough of an idea of fraternity life to 
form some estimate of its value, and finally, 
to decide what sort of fraternity he wants 
to join, if any. Every college, I hope, 
will follow Dartmouth's example. The íra- 
ternities ought to advocate such a reform, 
because it would help to overcome one of 
their admitted faults, and the overcoming 
of faults means added strength. 

If I seem to have drawn a rather dark 
picture of the fraternities, I am sorry. They 
have one great virtue that justifies their 
existence: the pleasure and companionship 
that they afford most of their members. 
Life in a fraternity is by no means idyllic; 
there are fights, enmities, dissensions, poli- 
tics and personal antagonisms, but not- 
withstanding these very human and inevit- 
able drawbacks, most undergraduates derive 
real happiness from membership in a fra- 
ternity, and few of them would forego the 
social experience that a fraternity offers. 

The fraternities are, I believe, both neces- 
sary and valuable. It would be futile and 
unwise to attempt to do away with them. 
Rather let us have more of them, many 
more of them, more than enough to go 
around. And let them cease fooling them- 
selves. Let them recognize themselves for 
what they are, social organizations. They 
gain nothing by masquerading as honor so- 
cieties, and they lose much. 

Finally, let them look to their ideals. 
They are rich in tradition, they are great 
in numbers, they are powerful in college 
councils. They have every reason to be 
fine. The men who created the first fra- 
ternities raised the standard high; their 
dreams were splendid, their ideals noble. 
The fraternities can do no better than look 
back to their first brothers for guidance and 
light. If they will dream once more those 
dreams which gave birth to the fraterni- 
ties and if they will strive to reach the 
ideals with which they were founded, they 
may—who knows?—become what they now 
so hypocritically pretend to be, honor so- 
cieties. They may become brotherhoods in 
fact as well as name—truly fraternal, truly 
fine. 


«ir SOOT AND STARDUST {Continued from page 42} 


of fervor. And, although he loved her so 
much that jealousy tormented him like a 
nightmare come real, still he had frequent 
objections. 

There was the time he’d come to call, 
only to find her furiously twanging non- 
sense out of the banjo so that a young 
colored lad, who had just delivered the 
greceries, might dance. 

“The buck an’ wing,” explained Louise 
briefly. 

“But, my dear girl—” 

Louise flashed a smile, by way of a re- 
quest for silence. 


"Cause I’m goin’ to dance out both my 
shoes 

When they play those jelly roll blues 

Tomorrow night at the Darktown Strut- 
ters’ Ball! 


“Whoop-ee!” yelled the black boy. 

“Whoop-ee!” yelled Louise, twirling the 
banjo over her head. “And now, Tom, 
will you put the melons on the ice for me? 
Thanks a lot.” 

They heard the door close, followed by 
a whistle that drifted down the hallway. 
Then Gilbert Thorne spoke. 

“This sort of thing,” he said to her, “is 
hardly worthy of you, Louise.” 

“Playing the banjo?” 

“No. Inviting a negro into your home, 


engaging him in an undignified exhibition.” 

Louise stood very still, considering her 
toes, one fist bunched on her hip. Then, 
after an interval, she brought her eyes help- 
lessly back to his. 

“But, my dear, he does it so well,” she 
said. 

“Listen, Louise, I’m offering you all that 
I have. A rather worth while name, a cer- 
tain social standing, all my love, my re- 
spect—and you reward me with the com- 
pany of your friend, the colored grocery 
boy. Don't you understand?” 

* Didn't you notice—how he could dance?" 
she murmured unhappily. 

“Then evidently it's not just a willful 
mood. It’s a question of two points of view 
as far apart as black and white." 

*But such a little joke!" cried Louise, who 
thought that puns were funny. 

And so, of course, he relented, and again 
he told her how lovely and gracious and 
absurd she was—these tinkling adjectives 
that always were linked with the name of 
Louise. 

She was in her mood just then of being 
a little dowager grown young, in black satin 
and pearls, and her pretty hair was coiled 
and pinned high, lihe a coronet of silken 
gold, and he was thinking that if only she 
weren't wearing great pearl earrings, swing- 
ing like bells from either side of her head. 

"You're going to have your—your gang 


over again tonight?" he demanded, frown- 
ing. : 
*My dear, I can't just tell 'em not to 
come. And they're so used to coming 
round. And, Gilbert dear, I love the sound 
of people laughing in a room." 

Well, he conceded to himself, he liked her 
graciousness and mentally he framed it with 
their home of the gabled roof, welcome to 
the people whose laughter was more sub- 
dued. 

Somehow she seemed to sense this thought 
of his, and immediately she put both small 
hands on his shoulders and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

“Im going to try so hard, my dear,” she 
said. “You know, it's a bit difficult at first 
because my impulses aren't your impulses— 
but I want them to be. I love you so ter- 
ribly much, Gilbert dear, and I imagine peo- 
ple like me aren't supposed to care this 
way." 

The overjeweled hand went in a quick, 
graceful gesture to the black satin bodice. 
*We're not quite big enough for it, people 
like me." 

Her eyelids were smutty with tears and 
mascara, and he took his handkerchief and 
wiped them carefully, scowling, of course, 
at the faint black splotches on the white 
linen. Just a little theatrical, Louise was, a 
little overfond of dramatizing herself. He 
thought of another girl he had known, a girl 
who was shy of emotion, whose heart had 
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been a clean page for his writing.  Louise's 
heart was a palimpsest; old records showed 
faintly beneath the impressions he had made 
upon it.. But so dear and small she was, 
so childlike for all her ridiculous earrings. 


HE doorbell began to ring continually; 

pealed erratically with the push of im- 
patient fingers. And Louise's friends trooped 
in, most of them gathering Louise in their 
giant embraces, so that the silken coronet 
slipped crazily. Gilbert disapproved of them 
all violently, but he would have endured 
them, would have waited with poor patience 
for them to go, if it had not been for that 
last ring of the doorbell, so gentle and timid 
that no one but Kent Derek had heard it. 
The Japanese boy was busy washing glasses 
in the scrap of a kitchen. 

Old Mr. Thorne was coming into the 
room. 

*[ just had a fancy to go for a little walk 
this evening," he explained. ‘And I took the 
liberty, in passing, my dear child—" 

Gilbert was embarrassed, but Louise 
wasn’t. Not in the least. She took her 
visitor’s hat and stick, introduced him to 
the intellectual ones, the theatrical ones, the 
drinking ones, the writers and painters and 
musicians. Each one he greeted as if he had 
been given a rare privilege, and each one 
was almost dumb with amazement, because 
of old Mr. Thorne’s clean white whiskers, 
his clerical collar, his frock coat, his courtly 
little phrases. 

“Young people,’ murmured old Mr. 
Thorne, beaming. ‘Young people!” 

“© Louise whisked somebody out of a bulg- 
ing velvet armchair and guided Gilbert’s 
father toward it. ; 

“That young gentleman at the piano, my 
dear? Was he playing just now?” 

That young gentleman at the piano was 
Mark Mortimer, one time child prodigy, 
now billed as the Musician Extraordinary 
of a certain famous vaudeville circuit. 
“From Chopin to Gershwin,” the programs 
announced of him, which meant that he was 
accustomed to applause from school teach- 
ers with spectacles and likewise from young 
ladies who sat in box seats and ran combs 
through their cropped hair. 

*He'll play for you, Mr. Thorne," Louise 
promised. 

The old man peered aífably at Mark 
Mortimer. 

“Young people,” he said again in a pleased 


voice. “Young people!” 
Mark Mortimer lit a cigarette and 
crossed one lean leg over the other. He 


struck a few scattered chords with his left 
‘hand, looking with incurious, heavy-lidded 
eyes upon his admirer. 

“You play!” shouted Louise. “Play any- 
thing Mr. Thorne wants you to.” 

“Really? Now, can you do that?” cried 
old Mr. Thorne. : 

“Oh, yeh." Mr. Mortimer suddenly be- 
came patronizing. He liked talking in a 
silence. He always could play in a silence, 
but seldom was he permitted to talk in one. 
“You like Beethoven—Mendelssohn, per- 
haps? Nothing after Strauss, eh?” 

Gilbert’s father folded his hands and 
teetered to and fro on his toes and heels. 

“I like hymns, he said. “I like hymns 
myself. Now take Rock of Ages—" 

“My dear sir—” 

Louise flapped a commanding little hand, 
speeding over to the piano. 

“You know, Mark," she said, and 
hummed. She dug a tiny, sharp heel into 
his leg and hummed again. 

Mr. Mortimer began to play—very beau- 
tifully, in spite of himself—and then Mr. 
Thorne, wiping his spectacles and linking 
them again to his pink ears, lifted up a 
quavering voice: 

“Rock of Ages," he sang, “cleft for mes” 

Gilbert’s face was crimson. He turned 
dark eyes to Mona Nichols, a well-known 


newspaper woman, who had admitted on 
various occasions that her sense of humor 
was both her meal ticket and her moral 
support. She was smiling at his father now, 
keeping time to the music with the twist 
of a gilt-tipped cigarette. . Gilbert felt 
thick wrath rise to his throat. His father, 
Gilbert Thorne's father, ridiculed in this 
tin-panny little room! God! To shake 
Louise till she cried, till she went down on 


: her knees in shame! 


Clanketty-Clank! Clank! Clanketty-Clank! 
Clank! 

The banjo. Louise, with her banjo, clank- 
ing Rock of Ages! Now she had fallen in 
with his father and Mortimer—now she 
was singing, too, in a husky, serious little 
voice: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee, 

Let the dum dum and the dum 
Dum dum dum dum dum dum dum 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee! 


Louise, because she had missed a couplet, 
flashed a smile at old Mr. Thorne, and be- 
gan over again. Rock of Ages.... The 
second time was better going; both of them 
sang then with tremendous enthusiasm, the 
pianist giving furious thuds at the end of 
every other bar. When it was over Mr. 
Thorne was a little flushed and breathless, 
a little embarrassed because of the clapping, 
and, it must be admitted, a little cocky 
about it too. 

“Sacred music,” he suggested uneasily. 
“Sacred music—” 

“T adored it!” shouted Mona Nichols. “I 
absolutely adored it! Lou, mix Mr. Thorne 
a cocktail.” 

“Oh,” said old Mr. Thorne. 

“Just a little one,” said Louise. “Just a 
little cocktail. There—wouldn’t hurt a bit.” 

Old Mr. Thorne flicked his whiskers out 
of the way and raised the glass to them all. 
“The first time—ah-ha! Now wasn’t that 
delicious! Son, a small slip from temper- 
ance when you reach my age—” 

“Your age! Why, you’re my new boy 
friend.” 

“Billy ! 
Thorne.” 

“Mr. Thorne, don’t pay any attention to 
these small town acrobats.” 

All of them around him, pretending that 
he was pretty cynical, shaking up a new 
cocktail, rummaging for cigars. Old Mr. 


Tell that cable car story to Mr. 


. Thorne was distinctly peevish when his son 


insisted on telephoning for a cab and tak- 
ing him home. 

“You darling!” cried Louise. 
come again, won’t you?” 

“But of course I shall. And you have 
been very kind, my dear, to a tiresome old 
man. If Gilbert’s mother could have been 
here—” 

Firmly Gilbert took the old man’s arm 
and led him away. His mother’s name in 
a tawdry room full of brashly clever gutter- 
pups! He left his father safely at home, 
and turned his own steps back to Russian 
Hill. His cheeks were still flaming with 
wrath, the cool ribbons of fog from the bay 
whipped vainly against his face. 

Louise was alone upon his return. She 
had sent her guests away, even Kent Derek, 
because she knew that Gilbert might come 
back with his anger. : 

But she tried to pretend that this anger 
was to be kissed away, standing there smil- 
ing before him, with a bright rose thrust 
carelessly into the tangled, silky hair. The 
brave coronet had slipped woefully long 
since. 

“Why—why do you look at me like that, 
my dear?” 

So sweet, her voice. The beautiful, cal- 
lous little devil, he thought. 

“You and your fine friends! You—you 
dared to make fun of a man too decent to 
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be in the same room with you." 

“Oh, no!” 

Her cough choked her for a moment; 
then she hid her trembling mouth with a 
clenched fist, so that her jewels winked at 
him with evil, glowing eyes. 

“Gilbert, I love your father.” 

“Ves, you do! You get up and sing a 
hymn with that damnable banjo.” 

“No, no! I mean, I did it to make the 
others realize—to let your father know I 
loved his little voice and his funny 
wh-whiskers." 

Gilbert's eyes went black with rage. He 
picked up the banjo from its post against 
the wall and crashed it to the floor. It 
looked like a small yellow body with its 
neck awry, its gleaming belly ripped to rib- 
bons. . . . Louise stooped to pick it up, 
cradled the splintered thing in her arms. 
She looked at Gilbert, eyes very blue and 
desperate in her white face. 

*Kent Derek gave it to me on my eight- 
eenth birthday, so that all my life I could 
sing to it, he said." 


*Vile songs! Songs of a—" 
"You're not to say that," she said 
quietly. * You're not to say that. You are 


very blind and very cruel, Gilbert." 

«Y ou—” 

A word that had thickened on his tongue 
—but it was there, unvoiced but somehow 
echoing, filling the room with its dreadful 
sound. A shell of a room, not meant for 
unlovely echoes. Gilbert was intolerably 
conscious of that room, of the puffy, velvet 
chairs, the scarfs of jade and scarlet, the 
incense bowls, the wilting florists’- flowers, 
the yellow kitten curled upon the rug, the 
odds and ends—cigarettes, bright magazines. 

Suddenly she laughed.. “You look like 
a mad rooster, you do. You're funny.” 

She turned on her tall, gay heel then, and 
sped across the room to the telephone. 
Lifted the kitten to her shoulder, giggled 
as the venturous Twiddlefoot tapped softly 
at her earring. 

“Hello!” she said. “Hello! Oh, Derek—” 

LD Mr. Thorne was kind about it, that 
next morning, but uncompromising 
too. 


“You see, you didn’t quite understand, 
son. The young people weren’t laughing at 
me, they were only—well, they were only 
smiling, which is a very different thing. 
They knew I was just an old man who'd 
never had a cocktail before, but then they 
knew J thought it was very funny too." 

Pit 

“No, son. You must understand. You 
see, Louise didn’t laugh. That sinner, Vol- 
taire, son—he said one good thing. ‘Fair 
lady,’ he said, ‘be beautiful if you may, be 
clever if you will, but be gracious you 
must.’ Something like that, I think it was. 
And Louise was that—Louise was gracious, 
son! Playing that banjo for an old man 
who might have been. tiresome, showing 
everybody that he was a friend of hers, just 
like the others.” 

There was a little silence between them 
there in the serenity of this dining room. 
The fingers of sunshine playing on the silver 
table service. The gentle ladies in the gilded 
frames, their creamy. shoulders sloping into 
nests of flowered silk, their neat curls and 
their shy smiles. His father’s frail hand, 
hovering like a woman’s over the sugar and 
cream. 

“Still, Father, you don’t quite realize. 
About Louise. She’s always like that—al- 
ways surrounded by a lot of empty-headed 
fools and—" 

"That young gentleman at the piano— 
he could play, son." 

*But the whole atmosphere—" 

Old Mr. Thorne lifted wise blue eyes— 
faded, gentle eyes. *I should have thought," 
he said mildly, “that everyone was very 
happy there." 

Suddenly Gilbert Thorne brought his 
clenched fist down on the table. “ ‘Every- 
one was very happy there!’ And of course 
they were! Everyone was half drunk.” 

*Louise—" 

But Gilbert hated the sound of that name 
on his father's tongue—that gay little name, 
so full of laughter and youth. He hated his 
father for saying that name so gently, so 
almost reverently. Without another word 
he went out of the house, eyes blinded red 
with rage. 


OME vestige of his usual caution led 

him to a public telephone booth, from 
which he notified his office that illness would 
keep him from work. Then he took a train 
to Santa Cruz, with no notion of how feeble 
was this dramatic gesture. Being Gilbert 
Thorne, he took a train only to Santa 
Cruz. 

And in Santa Cruz he sulked for over a 
week. He had written a curt little note to 
his father—he had sent no message at all 
to Louise. But anyone who had ever loved 
Louise Leslie did not forget her readily. 
When he got the telegram from his father’s 
physician, he was emotionally torn between 
his anxiety and his relief for the excuse to 
go back to San Francisco. 

The wire had simply said that his father 
was ill and in need of him. Gilbert, who 
had very little imagination, walked up the 
rambling stone steps to the small house 
with no very deep fear in his heart. He 
thought of his father’s bronchitis. 

And then he was standing at the thresh- 
old of the bedroom door. He had come 
in quietly, using his own latchkey.. The 
two in the bedroom hadn’t seen him, but 
at once his eyes were on these things: his 
father’s thin wrinkled face against the pil- 
low, incredibly frail and white, and the flash 
of a small jeweled hand over the strings of 
a banjo. Louise, sitting at the foot of the 
bed, was clanking Rock of Ages. 

There she was, in a jade-colored dress, 
her coronet of yellow hair tilted crazily, 
singing Rock of Ages to the rhythm of the 
banjo strings. 

And old Mr. Thorne was smiling. When 
his head sank back with a little jerk against 
the pillow, there was still the thin shadow 
of a smile across his face, across his dead 
face. And Louise was still clanking Rock 
of Ages. 

Never afterwards did Gilbert Thorne for- 
get the picture of her then, with her deep 
blue eyes so shadowed. And often, when 
he took her small, overjeweled hand in his, 
he thought of how it had flashed that time 
over the banjo strings. Because afterwards 
this very gallant and very lovely person 
had her portrait among the gallery of 
Thornes. 


«iL THE EMOTIONAL IDIOT {Continued from page 55} 


to come down ’ere for, my health. Won- 
derful climate ’ere. There’s no place like 
Cornwall, sir.” 

“ ‘California, here I come,’” said Micky, 
which didn't make much sense to the 
driver. 

The inn was a pleasant place, though 
Micky would have preferred a room facing 
the Place Vendóme in the Paris Ritz. It 
smelled of soap and wall flowers, of to- 
day's beef, and luckily not yet of tomor- 
row's mutton. It was built on a hill, the 
front facing the steep high street, and the 
back opening on a garden narrow and slant- 
ing. The house was rather higgledy-pig- 
gledy with unexpected little steps leading up 
and down to various rooms, all on dií- 
ferent planes. Micky’s room was on the 
first floor at the top of the hill which the 
house climbed; it opened on to a bit of 
garden, but to reach the entrance he had to 
go down a flight of stairs. The old en- 
trance room on the high street was dark 
and paneled and cool with shade. A row 
of stone steps led from it up to the garden 
at the back, where several tables and chairs 
had been placed insecurely, each with a 
tipsy air of needing only one shove to send 
it tumbling down the hill. 

Micky walked out and sat down at one 
of these, preferring it to the crowded bar, 
full of laborers and pungent with the smell 
of beer and the dark smell from the vaults 
below. 


The garden was golden in the late slant- 
ing sun; hot velvet wall flowers crowded 


against the house, and a blue and gold. 


mound of forget-me-nots and the sweet 
alyssum drew all the bees, their droning 
sound rising and falling, smothered in honey. 
Dusty perfume of pollen and flowers, the 
dust of the paths in the sun, the brocaded 
pattern of light and shade under a crooked 
Laburnum tree where the grass was spat- 
tered with light through the leaves—it was 
a place for poetry and dreams. Someone 
had thrust a tight bunch of moss roses 
furred like a thatched cottage into a white 
and gold mug. 

Micky regarded the place with annoyance, 
stung by its obvious charm to recollection 
of his pointless errand. The youngest son 
of the innkeeper, a vacuous youth of fifteen, 
came out to take his order. 

“Have you any cold salmon?” said Micky 
with little hope. They had told him that 
he could have either tea or supper. A hot 
dinner was served in the middle of the day 
and tea at four. It was now six, so he 
decided on supper. 

It appeared that there was cold salmon. 
“Any ice?” Micky questioned. 

“Tce! No, nothing like that, sir!” 

“T don’t want anything like it, I want 
ice itself. Then bring me some lemon juice 
and a bottle of gin as soon as possible.” 

He lit a cigarette and waited. After a 
long time the boy reappeared, carrying tri- 


umphantly on a tray a tall glass with about 
one cubic inch of ice reclining in the bot- 
tom. A barmaid came and peeped at the 
man who had ice in his drinks. It was the 
general opinion in the bar that he was a 
blasted foreigner. “Looks like a Dago, 
don't ’e?” The sensation subsided slowly. 

He looked up a moment later and saw 
the innkeeper himself standing in the door- 
way. 

“Lady to see you, sir," he called. ‘“Least- 
ways she says, no, she don't want to see 
you, she's just leaving a note, but thinks 
I, Pl just pop out and tell 'im as she's 
vere.” 

Micky got up and stepped down into the 
hall. A girl stood there chatting with the 
publican’s wife. She was fairer than white 
gold and slimmer than a Shepperson draw- 
ing. Her eyebrows mgde two little ac- 
cents circumflex at his appearance. She 
was surprised and a little shy of being there, 
so she powdered her nose. It was a nat- 
urally white nose and it didn’t need powder. 

“Too much is enough. Powder for poise,” 
said Belinda, snapping shut the lid of the 
powder box. “I’ve brought you a note, 
quite a nice note, only it’s disjoined rather; 
but then I am too, you see, so its char- 
acteristic. Anyway, do you play rum or 
chess? Better say so quickly, because it’s 
more fun for me if you like swimming bet- 
ter. Only Uncle Humphrey is a dear old 
trout and he'll be fearfully disappointed if _ 
you don’t, and Aunt Elizabeth says, ‘Will 
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you come to tea tomorrow at half past 
four?! ” 

“Yes,” said Micky, “I think so too.” 

“On purpose? I mean, it doesn't make 
sense, because mine didn't?" She stared a 
little doubtfully at him. “You are think- 
ing I’m a mad woman or a maniac per- 
haps." 

“I am not," Micky repudiated the sug- 
gestion indignantly. *Do you like cold sal- 
mon? It matches your sunshade. Come 
have some with me in the garden.” 

Belinda shook her head. “I was only 
leaving a note for you,” she said. 

“Not only cold salmon, but the only gin 
fizz in Hentagil with ice in it, or at least 
there was when I left it. Probably passed 
away quietly while I was gone. Still, it 
gives a certain distinction to have had it at 
all. Can’t I tempt you?” 

Belinda said, “You do, only I must go 
back. Isn’t it funny that you are the 
only person who talks that way too? We 
won't want a glossary or an interpreter, 
wil we? Don't forget the tea and rum 
with Aunt and Uncle tomorrow afternoon." 

Micky looked surprised. 

“No not Bacardi, it’s a game—cards and 
things. They play games all the time, 

poor dears.” 
|... She waved the coral silk parasol and ran 
out of the door into a little silver car. 
The car snorted thrice and rushed away, 
bearing her off down the high street. 

Michael Castelli stared after her white 


dress, quivery with pleats, coral beads 
clasped tightly around her long white 
throat, coral chiffon bandeau wrapped 


tightly around pale gold hair (tennis ac- 
counted for that perhaps)—no, not tennis, 
because of the high-heeled white shoes. 
She’d make a nice summery sort of draw- 
ing. He sketched an imaginary picture in 
the air with a brown forefinger. 

“Perhaps it’s because we’re pale coffee- 
colored, Violetta and I, that those people 
with gardenia white skins appeal to us,” 
Michael observed. “Clever of her to use 
ca coral-colored lipstick, and no rouge at 
all.” 

He wandered out to a combined news 
dealer and tobacconist where he purchased 
a block of paper and annoyed the shop 
dealer by fussing over the pencils till he 
found some soft ones. He was Always very 
difficult about pencils. 

The sun was setting under a flaming gold 
and orange group of clouds as he returned 
to the inn. Micky felt no desire to attempt 
an imitation of any of nature’s grand- 
ness. He went out into the garden and 
drew frivolous pictures on the paper he had 
bought, till it became too dark. One sketch 
of a girl in white with red lips and coral 
beads was particularly successful. He sel- 
dom used color, because it generally spoiled 
things. But he had found a red crayon 
pencil which worked rather well. 

The sketch would do to send Buffles, he 
thought. Then he remembered that Buffles 


wasn’t very keen on drawing so he decided’ 


to tear the thing up. Rather a pity to 
do that on second thought, so he stuck it 
in the top of his suitcase. After all, it 
didn’t take up much room. 

It was not till he started undressing that 
he remembered the note. It was written 
on thin blue paper, the smooth French kind, 
and on the turned down corner at the top 
of the page, a monogram was engraved in 
dark blue and silver. It read: 

The Grange, 
Fox Corners, 


Hentagil. 
Dear Mr. Castelli: 


Buffles said you were coming down 
here to paint, but I think he means 
draw, because you did pictures on the 
back of my dance card one night. Now 
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‘strewn with innumerable gleaming 
lights by the beauty-magic of this famous 
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can create this amazing miracle by 
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There is only one shampoo that contains 
just the right touch of henna to work the 
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At all drug stores and. perfume counters 


I have begun this all wrong, and prob- 
ably you won't know who I am, even 
after looking at the signature. But I 
met you one night last month when 
Buffles was furious at me because I bor- 
rowed a “Gold Flake” from the taxi 
driver. You see the taxi was waiting 
for you and he had gone inside to 
hurry you up, and I did so want a 
smoke. Afterwards, at the dance, I 
never saw you because you bore off my 
card vaguely, and I found it hours 
later lying on the stairs with little 
pictures all over it. The one of Lady 
Gluckstein is perfect, also you. have a 
pretty taste in legs and ankles. 

But what I am trying to say is 
that we have been perfectly respect- 


LIENNAFOAM SHAMDOO 


ably introduced and as you are in this 
obscure Cornish village, won’t you come 
to tea tomorrow? My aunt and uncle 
hope that you like to play games, in- 
door ones and croquet in the great 
open spaces. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Belinda Greycott. 


Micky began to think Buffles wasn’t such 
a fool. Then he decided that he was too 
much a fool for Belinda—the girl was scat- 
ter-brained and brazen but not exactly a 
fool. Was she exactly brazen either? 
“Golden,” said Micky. The dancing shining 
bits of intangible stuff in Danziger Gold 
Vasser and on Marquis’ Langues de Chats. 

But as he got into bed, cursing the an- 
tiquity of the furniture, which was knobby 
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and barked his shins, he remembered that 
his errand in Hentagil was to convince this 
Greycott girl of  Buffles brilliance and 
worth. 


s O you really think so?" Belinda asked. 
They were sitting on the lawn at the 
back of the house, full of tea and buttered 
toast and contentment. The lawn was very 
green and the house was very old, but that 
only increased Belinda's air of youth and 
tinsel gayety. She was nineteen or twenty, 
Micky supposed. About his own age. 
They had been discussing Buffles, and Micky 
had stoutly upheld that young man's part. 
“Ves, I suppose he is," she continued. 
*[ say, you've got eyes like a lizard, funny 
dark eyelids; you look rather wicked, but 
you wouldn't be here in this rural spot 
extolling Buffles’ character if the dark shad- 
ows were really due to dissipation.” 

“Someone suggested it was liver trouble,” 
murmured Micky. “A filthy lie. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Pm quite sound, and I’ve never 
had even the blind staggers or glanders. 
But all famous people are open to slander 
of that sort.” 

“Are you famous, Mr. Castelli?” 

“Infamous, Miss Greycott.” 

“Suppose you say Baba, everyone does. 
It’s not a very nice name, because it sounds 
rather young and flabby.” 

“Ah, you’re not flabby.” 

"I know." She sat up and felt her arm 
muscles. Micky looked scornful. “Yes,- I 
know, you didn’t mean that literally either, 
so don’t glare at me. I only took it so, 
because I’m proud of my muscles being this 
way when I don’t do a thing to encourage 
them. I am just the opposite of those hotel 
pamphlets—no tennis, fishing, hunting, shoot- 
ing or walks amid magnificent scenery; 
in fact, I haven’t a single indoor or out- 
door accomplishment,” she added. 

“No?” Micky dropped heavy eyelids 
and glanced at her. He continued to chew 
a bit of grass while regarding her quizzically. 


“Knitting—do you include that?” she 
asked. 

Then he removed the straw. 

“We must talk about  Buffles," said 


Micky. Baba looked annoyed. 

The afternoon drooped softly into eve- 
ning. Did she imagine that he wanted 
to talk about anyone else? But after his 
gesture of nobility in coming down here 
to plead Buffles' cause, the only gesture of 
friendship he had ever made, it would 
hardly do to try and swipe Buffles’ girl. 
Besides it would be a good thing for any 
girl to get Buffles; he was amiable and 
enormously popular, rich and nice looking 
and amusing, high hat but not snotty. Ah, 
he was everything that a husband ought to 
e. 

Micky felt that in the attributes of a 
husband, Buffles had him faded. What, 
indeed, had he to offer in that line? Bad 
temper, unpopularity, no money, a slight 
facility with a pencil. Not much, was it? 
Nor was he sure that he wanted to offer 
even these small things to anyone. What 
on earth did anyone want to get married 
for? He got up from the grass crossly 
and helped Baba up. 

“Going? Well, it’s not my fault you 
are in such a bad temper. I’ve tried to be 
pleasant.” He glanced past her at the 
green lawns and the long shadows of the 
trees. 

"Its never been a very good temper." 

*But you're proud of it, you know you 
are, as if it were a prize-winning Chow— 
*very fine black temper, has won first prize 
in all American and English shows." 

“You are, I suppose, the possessor of a 
sunny nature," said Micky, glaring. Baba 
regarded the tip of her slipper. 


"I')s-not a crime, i$ it? |I mean, I 


September 


can't help liking things and not being bored 
by people—you, for instance. You haven't 
bored me yet." 

“I bore you! Good Lord, woman, I've 
never bored anyone yet, and as for boring 
a simple child like you—" he trailed off 
lamely, incoherent with annoyance. 

"Conceited ape," she mocked, powdering 
her nose unnecessarily. Micky reverting to 
his usual calm superciliousness, removed the 
powder box to his own pocket. 

They parted on the exchange of these 
amenities. Halfway across the lawn Micky 
heard her shouting at him, “I’m making 
faces at you behind your back.” 

Micky only acknowledged this childish 
sally by a wave of his hand. He didn’t 
turn round or look back at her. Perhaps 
she would see how little effect she had 
on him. 


M ICKY was sitting on the edge of his 
bed, engaged in sharpening a pencil 
with a razor blade. He was going into it 
with unnecessary violence, because it re- 
lieved his feeling to see the brown, pleas- 
ant-smelling chips fly all over the room. 
He treated the pencil as a whipping boy, 
in the same way that he kicked a piece 
of furniture if he ran into it by mistake. . 
Unfortunately, the razor blade grew restive 
and slipped, cutting his thumb rather 
badly. 

Micky cursed, laid the pencil down and 
bound the cut clumsily with a handker- 
chief. It didn't hurt much, but the hand- 
kerchief kept unwrapping and getting in his 
way. He dragged a bathing suit out of his 
suitcase and walked downstairs to the sa- 
loon bar. Mr. Penhalicon was dreamily 
watching a boy spread sawdust on the 
floor. The place was clean and empty as 
the bar couldn't open till twelve. 

“Where do you bathe around here?" 
Micky asked him. 

Mr. Penhalicon blinked slowly, his face 
registered such surprise that Micky feared 
he had interpreted it as a question about 
his own washing facilities. 

“Swim, you know, 
swim?" he amended. 

*Oh," said Mr. Penhalicon, *they swim 
down at Morcanna Bay, along through 
Hentagil and go down that Pil hill past 
the village and you are at the beach and 
the rocks. About a mile and a half it is, 
sir.” 

He looked as if swimming was for for- 
eigners and outlandish creatures. No Cor- 
nishman would do such. a mad thing. 

Micky walked away feeling annoyed be- 
cause of the mile and a half, which would 
probably turn out more. It was dusty on 
the road and he hated the country and the 
rural beauty with a sudden fierce hatred. 
Give him a town, a big town—London, 
smelling of soft coal and rain and the inter- 
esting smells from open shop doors, or Paris, 
with its chestnut trees and the blue choky 
smell of taxi exhausts, or Rome’s smell of 
roasting coffee, flowers and dirty wine shops. 

Any large city has its own special scent 
and its own personality back of it. Corn- 
wall suggested a faintly sinister place be- 
cause of the last part of Carnival. He could ' 
quite imagine Jenny Pearl dying of lone- 
liness for London in this place. The view 
pulled him up a moment. It was a pretty 
good view, as views go. Rocks, sky, sea. 
Some quality that was lacking in Morcanna, 
a tamed fishing village, eating out of the 
hands of any of the artist gang who 
crowded it, people with soft mouths and 
small streaming beards, self-conscious young 
men, and ladies who squinted at you as if 
you were a rather bad painting they were 
analyzing. E 

He scrambled down the rocks to the 
beach, an uncomíortable beach of small- 


where does one 
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sized cobbles. There was only one patch 
of sand and in the middle of it Baba 
Greycott was lying, stretched out, drawing 
pictures in the sand with her finger. She 
wore a black swimming suit and a grass 
green handkerchief around her head. 

“Wi,” she said looking up. “Nice morn- 
ing, isn’t it? Bath houses at your left.” 

Micky looked. There were no bath 
houses, but several convenient rocks. 

“Don’t be so literal-minded, or are you 
too grand to bathe without a machine?” 
she asked. 

Micky departed for the rocks and re- 
turned a few minutes later. She was still 
lying in the sun. 

“Vou thought I was going to look like 
the devil in a bathing suit," he said grin- 
ning at her. She nodded. 

“Most people who look well in clothes 
generally do. I admit you aren’t so bad, 
but you must grant you’re too thin!” 

He detected in her a guilty air of liking 
them too thin. 

“How about a swim?” 

"Its much too cold to stop in long," she 
answered. “Stay and help me draw pic- 
tures on the sand." He stayed and pro- 
duced a work of genius with a pointed stick 
and his forefinger. Belinda admired and 
then noticed the cut thumb. 

“You’ve got to wash that with salt water 
right away,” she said sternly. 

“I don't want to. It’ll hurt." 

She dragged him down to the edge of the 
sea. The waves rushed up edged with 
cream and pulled back with a lovely suck- 
ing noise, dragging the pebbles with them. 
It seemed ignominious to stop in the shal- 
lows so he ran in and dived under. It 
was cold as ice water after mint drops, 
so cold it burned into your bones. He 
swam out further and then turned back 
towards the beach. Belinda was calmly 
dabbling in the warmer waves at. the edge. 

**Magic casements opening on perilous 
‘seas and fairy lands forlorn,’” she shouted 
at him. 

“Im too cold for Keats, he moaned 
plaintively. “Come on back while I try to 
warm up on that bit of sand in the sun.” 

She seemed to take pleasure in annoy- 
ing him by pretending to be very airy and 
whimsical. 

“Where mermaids have been sleeping,” she 
said, pointing at a depression in the sand, 
lately abandoned by the water and all 
rimpled and dimpled by wave marks. 

“Clam diggers probably.” Micky re- 
marked sourly. 

“Clams?” 

“Yes, clams—moist gray objects notori- 
ously reserved in temperament, rather quiet 
in their tastes.” 

“Oh, I know what a clam is—the ques- 
tion is, have you got a cigarette?” He 
went to get them from the pocket of his 
coat and returned with a pencil and block 
of paper as well. 

In ten minutes there were a number of 
sketches of Belinda, Belinda smoking, Bé- 
linda with her legs in the air, Belinda 
standing looking at the ocean. They were 
nice pictures, a little Kirchnerish, slim as 
Shepperson's, but mostly Belinda as seen 
by Micky. 

“As nice as that?" 
breathlessly. 

*Quite as nice as that," he answered. 

She continued to look at them. 

"I am sorry," said Micky, “I’m just as 
sorry as you are." 

*About what?" 

Micky smiled at her disagreeably. “Why, 
you—me—Buffles. You're wanting me to 
make love to you and Id be only too 
delighted, but it would hardly be fair to 
him, would it?" 

Belinda got up, white with fury. 

*Horrible conceited beast! I'm not—I 


she asked a little 
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don't—Buffles wouldn't be such a pig to 
me as you. How can you—oh, I know he 
wouldn't act that way." 

She turned and ran oíf towards the rocks. 
Surprisingly quickly she emerged, fully 
dressed, and walked away without looking 
at Micky. She looked as if she were try- 
ing hard not to cry. 

Micky gathered up the scattered drawings 
and tore them to bits. He took a sort 
of pleasure in destroying them, as if, in 
tearing up these sketches of Baba, he had 
torn the hateful incident out of his mem- 
ory. Then he picked up the scraps and 
held them in his shaky hands for a mo- 
ment before scattering them on the beach. 

“What emotional idiots all Wops are,” 
he said, looking at the thin brown hands 
which continued to tremble. He dressed, 
threw the damp bathing suit away, walked 
slowly up the beach, hating himself for 
the way he had been unkind to Baba, in 
trying to be kind to Buffles. The first time 
in his life he had ever done anything for 
anyone, and how he had muffed it! 

It was such a lie, too, the voice that he 
had used to speak to her. It was as if he 
had heard, standing aloof, his own voice 
sneering rudely at her when all the time 
he was loving her, admiring everything 
about her. Suddenly he felt that if he 
could not catch up with her and explain 
things he would die. 

*More Woppishness," he thought. 

Mrs. Sheringham, Belinda's aunt, saw the 
young Italian man come stalking along in 
the sunlight looking as if he had seen a 
ghost. Although his grasp of the essentials 
of chess was weak, he was a friend of 
Tommy Buffington’s and so he must be all 
right. But he certainly had the air of a 
madman as he advanced towards her, his 
strange spectacular eyes blazing under dark 
lids. 

*Belinda is down at the beach," she said 
kindly. He bowed in rather a formal way 
for such a young man. Then because she 
couldn't think of any other subject they had 
in. common, she said, “I hope Mr. Buffington 
wil be coming down to Cornwall soon. 
We are all so fond of him. A dear boy, 
isn't he?” 

*He will probably be down very soon," 
said Micky, then with another polite bow 
departed. 


E got in the express to Paddington, and 

smoked one cigarette after another all 
the way to London. Instead of drawing 
any more pictures with one finger, he 
weaved them with the point of his cigarette, 
to the great disapproval of the old gentle- 
man opposite, who obviously was another 
in the growing toll of people that consid- 
ered him mad. 

The taxi was incredibly slow and jerky. 
It would never reach Jermyn Street at this 
rate. Would it never get out of this traffic 
jam? The policeman waved an official 
hand and they moved past the Marble 
Arch, along Park Lane to Piccadilly till 
they reached Jermyn Street, and finally to 
the open doors of Marlborough Chambers. 
The key grated impatiently in the lock and 
turned. 

Buffles stood there, resplendent as ever in 
the fine flower of London haberdashery, 
hastily piling clothes into a suitcase. 
“Hello, old object!” he said without much 
surprise. “Just in time, stout fellow. 
Very glad you turned up—I need you." 

*Need me?" 

“Im just popping off—going to get mar- 
ried, special license, to the most lovely lit- 
tle girl in the whole blinking world." 

Micky gulped noisily. Could Belinda 
have wired Buffles in a sudden fit of tem- 
per? But she hadn’t even seemed to take 
him seriously. Still, no telling what a girl 
will do in a pique. 
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“Belinda?” he gasped. Buffle? face 
dropped with an air of complete astonish- 
ment. He stared vaguely at Micky. 

“Belinda? Oh, rather awkward, that. 
Td forgotten clean about the girl. Now 
what on earth—but I expect you can fix 
it up, old man. I met the dearest, sweetest 
little girl in the world.” Words failed him. 
He balanced precariously on one foot, try- 
ing to grasp illusive adjectives. “The sweet- 
est little girl in the world! Tuesday night 
at Archie’s party; we hit it off immediately 
and—” 

“Do you mean it is mot Belinda you’re 
raving about?” Micky asked hoarsely. 


“Belinda?” Buffle’ face was blank. 
“Belinda Greycott? No, no. This is an 
entirely different girl. She's an actress, 


musical comedy, but an absolute little lady ; 
lives with her mother and I tell you she's 
the dearest, sweetest —" 

“Oh Lord,” moaned Micky and sat down 
suddenly, weakly grasping the back of his 
chair. “Thank heaven for all musical 
comedy actresses who are absolute little 
ladies !” 

“But look here,” pursued Buffles, “you’ve 
got to help me get married. I’m in a 
frightful funk. ^ What color buttonhole 
d’you think? White’s best, though of 
course it’s hardly a formal wedding. 
Then I'll have to wire my people. Must do 
it delicately—can't have them getting an- 
noyed, though it is bound to come as a 
bit of a surprise.” He glanced at Michael 
who had risen and was shaking his shoul- 
der roughly and demanding, “Where do you 
get ’em?” 

“Get what—carnations? ` Oh, I think 
Solomon's are the best," Buffles answered 


mildly. ; 
But Michael didn’t listen. “Where do 
you get 'em?" he shouted. “Where do 


you get ’em, I say? Special licenses, you 
fool Which were the first harsh words 
he had ever spoken to him. 


| ue is sat on the lawn, alternatively 
crying and holding Michael's hand very 
hard. 

“Handkerchief, quickly!” 

He produced one. 

“So nice,” she murmured disjointedly. 
“Nice large clean handkerchief, instead of 
the silly fiction ‘scraps of lawn and lace.’ 
Oh, Michael!” 

“Oh, Belinda!” 

“What does one wear in Hawaii? Isn't 
it the grass skirt place? I am very vague 
about it, except the information in the songs 
years ago. Darling, darling, darling!” 

Michael wanted her to stop talking for a 
moment. He stopped her for several mo- 
ments. 

“And you are sorry you were so unpleas- 
ant?” said Belinda at last, feeling that 
something should be done to stop the insuf- 
ferable look of fatuous conceit on Micky’s 
face. “You take back everything you said? 
Stop munching my hair and apologize.” 
Micky pulled at a coral earring teasingly. 

“But didn’t you want me to make love 
to you?” 

“Ves,” she admitted. 

“Well, then,” he shrugged and looked tri- 
umphant, 

“Oh, conceited ape.” Belinda pulled 
away her hand annoyed, but Michael re- 
captured it. 

“Baba, darling infant, that’s very mild 
compared to what I am sometimes. Think 
of the conceit and temper you’ll have to 
stand. Think of the ghastly poverty. 
Think of no friends or neighbors but polo 
ponies, no dresses but grass ones—” 

“You talk too much, Micky,” she said 
and copied his silencing methods. 

They decided that the best way of pre- 
venting any obiections to their marriage was 


to have the wedding first and then hear the 
objections. Not a particularly new or orig- 
inal method but efficacious. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheringham were too stunned for re- 
proaches, she recovering from the shock 
only enough to murmur, “I always did dis- 
trust Italians!” On the other hand, Mr. 
Castelli was on the whole resigned. He was 
always willing to hand out a check for 
transportation to or from some really dis- 
tant spot, although he disliked parting 
with money unless it had the excuse of 
bringing someone from far off, or better 
still, sending him there. “But why Ha- 
waii?” was all he said. 

Violetta gave Baba a number of real filet 
tiré cushions and antimacassars. “Always 
useful for hotel rooms,” she remarked, as 
she kissed her amiably. 

Buffles returned from an ecstatic short 
honeymoon with his bride, a blonde of im- 
pressive charms, fully five feet eleven inches, 
and to a much less ecstatic meeting with 
an enraged family. He gave them his 
blessing and several choice objects from the 
Jermyn Street flat, including an army sad- 
dle, a folding rubber bathtub, two prints 
by Thorburn, a cut-glass tantalus, and his 
Morocco bedroom slippers, which Michael 
had long since appropriated and might as 
well keep. 

Mrs. Castelli met them in California and 
was unusually amiable in her vague de- 
tached way. 

"I have shipped your three ponies last 
week to the island," she said. "And, Micky 
dear, just as a little surprise, I had them 
include several others. I can't remember if 
it was two or three." 

Micky visualized three 


active ponies 


slipped in as a little surprise packet. He 
laughed. 
"Mother, you're a darling" And sud- 


denly, *Isn't Belinda perfect?" 

*Delightful, dear, delightful. You're both 
such children, too. Oh, Micky, I do hope 
you won't mind my telling that attractive 
Captain Hope that you are my nephew. He 
thinks I'm thirty-two and it would be a 
little awkward—you understand? Goodbye, 
dear." 

It was really quite a complete equipment 
after all—an island, an overseer's bungalow, 
six ponies, one folding bath, the army sad- 
dle and the filet lace dewdabs. Yes, people 
had done them very well indeed. There 
wasn't much use expecting their families, 
even rich as they were, to support them. 

“T can't think,” said Micky, “what we're 
going to live on. Even if it costs about 
nothing a month, we're bound to have some - 
expenses." 

But he did think, for the overseer who’ 
had moved to a smaller bungalow had felt 
the need of keeping in touch with home 
and had subscribed to that chaste humorous 
weekly whose editor Micky had met on 
the Olympic; and in the copy which was 
lying on the table in front of him Michael 
saw a joke which started: "Little Willie, 
accompanying his mother to church—"  . 

He never read the immortal words which 
little Willie was destined to speak, for sud- 
denly a great light broke on him. He sat 
down immediately and, with shrieks for Be- 
linda to come and help, wrote to the kindly 
editor. Luckily the editor remembered, per- 
haps because of the little drawing called 
The Black Cat and the Peke, which he had 
thought good enough to keep. Anyway, 
Micky got a more or less permanent job on 
it. 

He produced a succession of these draw- 
ings, remembering with rather a grim smile 
his former scorn. But they served their 
purpose now. Also, he who had hated the 
country even though near a big city, now 
became boring and garrulous to chance vis- 
itors about the wonders of the Hawaiian 
climate and vegetation. 
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His only luxuries were expensive pencils 
and cigarettes, and even these were not lux- 
uries, since without them he couldn't have 
produced the drawings. 

However, this idyllic life might have made 
their horizon a little too limited if Belinda 
had not had a brilliant thought. 

She arrived one day from the post office 
and interrupting her husband, who was 
starting a picture to go with the caption, 
*Little Gladys, aged three, was overheard 
at her prayers," and said, “Michael, dearest, 
why didn't we think of it before?" 

“Tt” was a magazine neither too chaste 
or blameless, but a gay flippant thing, very 
successful, very paying, yet managing to 


present humor to the American public with- 
out too much family life as a chaperon. 

“Darling, they love legs. Please try them 
with a few, won't you?" 

Lots of people wonder how he does it, 
living in that remote island with no models 
at hand. They look skeptical and say, “I 
bet he doesn't always draw them from his 
wife.” Strangely enough, that is just what 
he does do. 

Michael said recently, “No, we have not 
wanted to leave yet, but we are thinking 
of perhaps visiting Europe again next year. 
To misquote somebody, ‘with my pencil and 
Belinda’s legs we can go anywhere on 
earth.’ ” 


«i THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


{Continued from page. r2} 


boys and come up to her room. I shall 
take her directly to her room; there is noth- 
ing like a warm bath after a long train 
trip. Goodbye, Ames, goodbye, Mark. 
Come and see me again.” And she hurried 
out, on her plump face already the pink, 
maternal smile with which she would greet 
her niece. 


iv 


S soon as she had gone, Mark said that 

he would be leaving. And as he went 
out through the heavy carved door of the 
bright warm room he had a glimpse of 
Nettie Armitage just entering the hall, and 
that was the first glimpse of Nettie had by 
any member of the Great Literati. And she 
seemed to him merely a pretty girl in a 
Bloomington hat and a brown worsted 
coat with coney fur around the neck; for 
later he honestly admitted while at lunch one 
day at the Algonquin that he had no par- 
ticular prescience about her. He did not 
even linger for an introduction, did not, in 
fact, care whether he ever had one. He 
merely smiled at Jac and wished Mr. Mayes 
a polite good evening and continued his way 
out into the rain toward some obscure haunt 
in Greenwich Village. 

Left. alone with Ames Carruth, there 
crept over Cynara the feeling of nervous 
stimulation that always brightened her eyes 
like polished armor when she was alone 
with him. She sat in the corner of the 
couch, limp as Nini, exchanging an enig- 
matic gaze with that abominable puppet; 
while in the other end of the couch Ames 
Carruth smiled faintly and observed that 
Cynara was again cloaked in her impreg- 
nable pose of languor. 

At last he took a little piece of her satin 


skirt that swept widely toward him and 


bending down he put his lips to it. An- 
other woman would have felt the humility 
of his gesture, the defeat of it, but Cynara 
knew sadly better. 

. “Don’t do things like that,” she said, her 
drooping mouth hardly «stirring for the 
words. 

Sitting so still that the amber balls were 
almost quiet against her narrow cheeks, she 
was doing a slashing battle in her heart 
against the formidable, gaunt pain that was 
striving to enter there, but the shape that 
sought entrance into her breast was so gaunt 
and indefinite a dreariness that she could not 
rout it. It seemed to her she hated this man 
because he could make a gesture of humility 
and defeat, feeling neither. But maybe, she 
thought, it is only the rain outside I hate, or 
the black-eyed doll on the mantelpiece; or 
perhaps it is myself I hate because I have 
misjudged a man for so long a time. de 

Her head drooped listlessly ; yet her throat 
above the white lace collar beat with a 
fluttering pulse. 

' “Listen to me, Cynara,” said Ames Car- 
ruth, looking at her with narrowed, im- 


patient eyes. “If you won’t look at me, at 
least listen to me. You behave as if you 
were asleep, but I have seen you behave 
like that too often. No, I am speak- 
ing brutally, I suppose. I don’t mean to 
speak that way. Only uncivilized women 
respond to brutality. But I think you are 
too civilized. I begin to think you are cold. 
Cynara, sweet child, are you listening?” 

“T am listening, but your voice sounds so 
far away. Like something only remem- 
bered. And I’m not looking at you, darling, 
because I know your eyes are narrowed, 
and yet they are damnably importunate. 
And please don’t taunt me with coldness 
because you know I am not! Anyhow it is 
a way men have of daring women—no 
woman likes a man to think she is cold.” 

He poked the fire a moment thoughtfully. 
“Then you’re only playing? But why have 
you played so long? It is nearly a year 
since you began putting me off.” 

She sat there thinking of all her reasons 
for putting him off, and they were hardly 
reasons that she could tell him. It would 
be unwise to say, “I have never been as 
careless and light with you as you have 
wished because you are too important to 
me. I am sorry to regard you so seriously, 
for you would find it very unfortunate. 
Poor Ames, you would be so frightened by 
my gravity. I didn’t wish to become grave, 
and I don’t quite know what to do about 
it. Maybe some day Ill learn how to be 
more boisterous.” 

At last she tightened her earrings care- 
fully and said, “I am trying to make it 
so nice for you by letting you wait a little.” 

Then because he deeply wanted it to be a 
very charming drama he was angry be- 
cause she would not pretend it was some- 
thing else. 

“Why do you make light of everything?" 
he cried, getting up and kicking the fender 
in boyish rage. *My Lord! You drag my 
heart out me and throw it on the floor and 
talk about ‘making things nice for me.'" 

She smiled gently at him, loving his mas- 
culine childishness. Yet she was thinking 
bitterly, too, that he had done almost such 
a thing with her, and now he raged because 


„she failed of pretty pretense. Her voice was 


faint and tired. 
the floor." ; 

“How absurd we are,” he said suddenly. 
He stooped and tipped her chin up with his 
hand. “Will you forgive me, sweet child, 
if I stop being so ridiculous ridic- 
ulous enough to—ask you again?” 

She bore his eyes, his hand, his words, 
with all the courage that was in her. He 
was unkind to let his voice falter like that— 
to seem at once boyish and a little fright- 
ened—to call her by the foolish name that 
he alone constantly used. Dear God, how 
unkind he is, she thought. How clever he 
is, how well he knows me. She suffered his 
touch without allowing her lips a single 
tremor. “Go to hell, darling,” she said. 
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She was unsure whether anything more 
was said or just when he left the room. 
Yet in a moment or two she knew that she 
was alone. Like a quiet leaf suddenly 
caught up by a fantastic wind, she sprang 
to her feet and flew to the piano. With 
shocking inaccuracy she played the more 
fevered parts of Les Pafpillons, her fingers 
loud and fierce upon the keys. 

Chapter Two 
S Cynara was going to bed that night 
Jacqueline came into her room. Every 
night, in fact, Jacqueline came into 
her room. Being two years younger than 
Cynara, she had begun the practice long 
ago in the dimness of their childhood. 

“Ready?” she asked brusquely. 

*Damn it!" Cynara sighed, but she added 
sulkily, “I suppose so." 

She shivered as Jac raised the window to 
a reckless height, but she obediently waited 
until her sister was beside her on the bed. 
They raised their legs in unison, athletics 
which Jac insisted upon for a grave five 
minutes nightly . . . a. monotonous 
series of up-down-up-down-bend-straight- 
bend-straight-up-down in Jac's most matter- 
of-fact tones. As usual, Cynara submitted 
lazily to the torture, and at her first op- 
portunity she interrupted: 

“Think she’ll fit in?" 

“Why not?" asked Jac. 
take these exercises though. 
cate." 

"We'll get her to," Cynara quickly re- 
plied, visioning her own escape from the 
nightly ordeal. She closed the window as 
unobtrusively as possible and lit a cigarette, 
adding for purposes of concealment, “Decent 
sort, isn’t she?” 

The abrupt, boyish kindness which was 
the keystone of the sisters’ relationship kept 
either of them from admitting that Nettie 
was a bit—“funny.” Maybe Jac was hinting 
at it when she said, “Peculiar, isn’t it? 
When we were coming home from the sta- 
tion she asked me if we lived near the 
Bowery and Grant’s Tomb. Seemed to 
think they were all together somewhere.” 

“Hm,” Cynara commented. 

With Jac you did comment in meaningless 
monosyllables just as inevitably as you es- 
sayed many-sided words when talking to 
Mark. Jac was tender but there seemed no 
tenderness about her. She was sentimental 
but she seemed to stare sentiment boldly in 
the eyes until it slunk away abashed. She 
was tragic because tragedy would always 
seem ludicrous in her self-sufficient presence. 
She wanted love, but love might have been 
a tennis ball, the way she racketed it about 
with swift pitiless phrases. And Cynara, 
who could be limp when Ames was near, 
or lazily worldly in conversation with Mark 
Hexter—Cynara was always brusque and 
matter of fact with Jacqueline. 

People were mildly surprised when they 
saw Jac and Cynara on one of their rare 
occasions together. “Really, I didn’t 
know they were so much alike." 

It was partly because of the terse, friendly 
attitude which molded their faces alike on 
these occasions and which was seldom re- 
laxed, but it was also due to a puzzling 
outward similarity between the two sisters. 
. . .-"They look alike, and yet they 
don’t.” Was it because Jac was two 
years younger, because Jac’s eyes were more 
candidly gray than Cynara’s, more cool, 
more humorous, more assured, because Jac’s 
face was fuller and slightly freckled, her 
hair waved instead of being square and sleek 
and severe? “After all,” said Mark 
Hexter, who could always be depended upon 
to say those things prefaced by “after all,” 
“Jacqueline is only Cynara browned and 
served in the pan without parsley.. And 
yet, ” he added paradoxically, “I think Jac 
is the half baked one of the two—after all.” 


*She ought to 
Looks deli- 


Tonight they were amazingly alike for a 
second as they smiled at each other in an 
escaping flash of amusement, and in that 
second each knew what the other thought 
about Nettie. Jac slowly got up from the 
bed; in her pajamas she was more feminine 
and not nearly as sturdy as she appeared in 
street clothes. At the door she hesitated 
and made a grimace before she spoke. 

*Nettie's so darned nicey-nice that she 
shuts her eyes when she’s in the bathtub!” 
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EW YORK! The very name brought 

visions to Nettie, visions as bright and 
dangerous as sparks showering down upon 
her imagination, as she lay sleepless in her 
room. The Bowery. Fifth Avenue. China- 
town. Wall Street and Broadway. The 
Battery. She had once read a book, From 
the Ballroom to Hell, purchased by her 
father at a revival meeting, and all these 
sinister, lurking places had been described 
in it. 

Now she was here among them. 
my art, she thought. 

For Nettie Armitage had been born in 
the golden age of Delsartean sentiment when 
the art of reading and writhing was known 
as elocution. When she studied that art, 
at the rate of fifty cents an hour in the 
Bloomington Conservatory, it was called 
public speaking. When she finally practiced 
it, she was referred to as an Interpretative 
Reader of Dramatic Expression. 

At the age of twenty she was responsive 
and impressionable, so her teacher at the 
conservatory, Miss Lockwood, had said. 
This meant that Nettie easily imitated the 
slightest gesture and inflection of Miss Lock- 
wood’s. If they were studying, ‘say, the 
monologue called Rosalind’s Surrender, the 
lesson went something like this: 


It is for 


Miss Lockwood: Now take it up, deah, at 
the place in which Rosalind says, “You 
say that you love me, Jack,” and so on. 
And remember, deah, speak always to the 
left because the imaginary Jack is on 
your left. 


Nettie: (facing Jack's astral body fear- 
lessly and with poise)—“You say that you 
love me, but have you forgotten that I 
am a Southern girl—" 


Miss Lockwood: just a minute, deah. 
When I recite this lovely monologue I 
always put a little break in my voice be- 
fore the word love. Do you see what I 
mean? I have a feeling that a sensitive 
girl like Rosalind could not uttah the 
word Jove without a break in her voice. 
Do you see what I mean? “You say that 
you l-love me?” Do you see 
how my hand fluttahs uncertainly to my 
heart ? 


Nettie: (her hand fluttering with accurate, 
imitative uncertainty to her heart) —‘You 
say that you l-love me?” 


Miss Lockwood: Exactly. You are very 
responsive and impressionable. Now let us 
try the portion in which Rosalind waves 
the Stars and Stripes from the window 
while Jack passes by with the Northern 
regiment. 


Statuesque, with ashen blonde hair and 
rather bulging blue eyes, Nettie's teacher 
could with incredible versatility succeed in 
child recitations as well as lofty things like 
Pro Patria or the temperance scene from 
Black Rock. On Chautauqua platforms 
(preceded by the White Hussars and followed 
by the Old Kentucky Minstrels) she was 
fond of James Whitcomb Riley for encores. 
In changeable rose and gold taffeta, matched 
with large gold slippers and a rose-colored 
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bandeau, her long, expressive arms bare and 
white, she was a "pleasing picture as she 
rendered her child bits," so the Paxton Rec- 
ord said. 

She would stand on one foot, scrape the 
other back and forth across her ankle, twist 
her bouffant skirt ingeniously, dig her 
knuckles into screwed up eyes and choke 
in a high voice: 


I ain't a-gonna cry no more, no more’. . 

N-n-n-n Fido, he took my rubber ball 

N-n-n ate it. N-n-n-n-n I üimt a-gonna 
cry no more— 

I-I-I'm a-startin’ ag’in— 

Baw! 


She could leave the stage in an amazing 
simulation of childish convulsions and re- 
turn in a second to greet her audience with 
a glowing smile and quick, flirty little nods, 
two to the right always, and two to the left. 
In the winter she taught at the conserva- 
tory where she was referred to proudly as 
“Our Miss Lockwood.” The semi-annual 
catalogue contained her picture taken in the 
rose and gold dress with a huge feather fan 
over which she peered brightly. 

Nettie had always kept this picture 
framed on her bedroom wall—even in her 
new New York room. For Miss Lockwood 
had been the Great Influence of her life 
until she met Rodney, and even then Miss 
Lockwood had brought about the first mem- 
orable meeting. 

“This is my nephew, Miss Armitage—Mr. 
Rodney Lockwood.” That simply, one day 
in the hall of the conservatory! “He is 
learning dialects from me," Miss Lockwood 
explained as she hurried on to the music 
room. 

They faced each other awkwardly a mo- 
ment, Nettie always remembered. He was 
stocky with rather short legs but fine, broad 
shoulders, a brown face with very deep-set 
hazel eyes. What a deep, beautiful voice 
he has, Nettie thought. Like Miss Lock- 
wood herself, he made his a’s histrionic and 
said uh instead of r at the end of a word. 
He must have traveled a lot—travel is so 
broadening, Nettie thought a little en- 
viously. 

The barnlike old building was filled with 
a chaos of sounds Czerny exer- 


cises the a-e-oh-ah-h of a singer 
é the shuffle of children’s feet in a 
dance. “Oh, do tell me what dialects you 


are taking,” Nettie said at last. 

His face was suddenly animated as he de- 
scribed them. ‘“There’s negro. You have to 
feel all limp and lazy and stick out your 
lips like they were big and thick to do 
negro. Then in Scotch the thing to remem- 
ber is the br-r-r-r in your voice. In Irish 
you stick out your chin and press i» your 
lips and make your voice go up and down 
all the time. I'm studying German dialect 
now.” 

“Oh, I do think it’s perfectly wonderful!” 
cried Nettie, clasping her hands as she did 
in Rosalind’s Surrender. 

She had once heard an actor in a stock 


company say “eyther” and she hoped that. 


Mr. Lockwood did, too. She imagined them 
as castaways on a desert island, Mr. Lock- 
wood appearing from over the other side of 
the mountain and calling her for a breakfast 
of breadfruit, *Haloo-ooh !? 

Over his shoulder she could see Ed Bil- 
lings, the hired man at her father's farm, 
staring at them as he waited to take her 
home. His red, honest face was perplexed as 
he surveyed Rodney Lockwood's bright tan 
oxfords, silk socks, immaculate serge suit 
and derby hat; he looked perplexed and 
anxious, like a fond old mother cat. Sev- 
eral times he had taken Nettie to the movies, 
and several times she had pleaded with him 
to give up his one vice of shooting craps, 
a bad habit acquired during his service in 
the war. He was, in fact, the only escort 
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Nettie had ever had, and at this moment his 
eyes were dumbly hurt. 
shoulder she met them with a demure look, 
then glanced down, blushing. 

Before she left, Rodney Lockwood asked 
her to attend the next Saturday evening 
recital with him (complimentary tickets) 
and Nettie accepted tremulously. It was, 
you understand, like having the Prince of 
Wales ask you to dance. Miss 
Lockwood’s nephew! 

She planned to wear her seashell pink 
tussah silk. She even dared to picture a 
romance with Rodney Lockwood—heard 
herself saying to him, 

“You say that you llove me. 
But have you forgotten that you are Miss 
Lockwood's nephew and I am only a coun- 
try girl?" 

But it happened that Nettie was not to 
see Rodney Lockwood again for two years. 
That week her father had another stroke, 
and she had to give up the engagement for 
Saturday evening as well as her course in 
elocution at the conservatory. 

After that her father was her only audi- 
ence. Nights in the kitchen he would be 
sitting in his old plush rocker, a gray shawl 
about his paralyzed legs, and Nettie would 
move in graciously from the parlor door, 
giving two nods to the right, and two to 
the left. Then from the height of an imagi- 
nary platform she would sway a fancied 
throng and retreat to appear again smiling 
to unheard applause. Her encores were 
always James Whitcomb Riley and her 
plaintive child voice was exactly like Miss 
Lockwood’s. At last she would pause, 
flushed and triumphant. 

“Did you like it, Papa? Did you think 
I did that well?" 

Belying his proud, approving eyes, his 
voice was indifferent, casual. “Oh, I guess 
it's all right." 

During the recital Ed Billings would 
lounge timidly in the doorway, conscious of 
his overalls and clumsy shoes, and the mo- 
ment it was finished he would hurry away 
as if to pretend that he had not been listen- 
ing. He was afraid Nettie would ask him 
how he liked it, and he could not trust his 
awe and worship of her. She still begged 
him sometimes to give up his occasional 
Saturday night crap game, but she no longer 
went to the movies with him. Everything 
had changed since she met the debonair 
Rodney Lockwood. But one night after old 
Mr. Armitage had gone to bed and the 
house was very still in the lamplight, Ed 
met Nettie in the hall. He stopped squarely 
in front of her and desperately blurted out 
his love. 

*I think the world of you, Nettie," he 
stammered humbly, his face more red and 
perplexed than ever before, *even if I ain't 
like—like Aim." 

He knew the proposal was a sacrilege, 
and privately Nettie agreed with him. A 
talented girl like her had no business mar- 
rying such a stupid fellow. Of course, she 
wanted to say “Goodbye, perhaps forever" 
to some man, but she felt that Ed Billings 
was not quite the man. There was always 
Rodney Lockwood enshrined in her mem- 
ory—Rodney Lockwood of the dialects and 
the deep splendid voice, Rodney Lockwood, 
who traveled with the .Chautauqua in sum- 
mer and the Lyceum in winter. Although 
she had only seen him a single time, Net- 
tie still believed that Fate would surely 
permit her to falter to him just once, “You 
say that you love me, but have 
you forgotten—" 

She looked up at Ed with tragic eyes. 


| But before she had a chance to speak, he 


took her fiercely in his arms. and kissed 
her with all the sudden courage of hu- 
mility. 

Nettie tore away from him, her eyes 
flashing. “You beast!” she whispered. “Oh, 
how dare you!” 


Over Rodney’s © 


September 


She ran tearfully to her own room, leav- 
ing Ed standing there in guilty, ashamed 
helplessness. 

A year later when old Mr. Armitage sud- 
denly died, Nettie was homeless. Her only 
relatives were in New York, the legendary 
aunt and uncle she had never seen since her 
mother’s funeral years ago; and when they 
asked her to live with them Nettie ac- 
cepted. 

Ed Billings took her to the train one chill 
November afternoon and stared piteously 
at the car window. Nettie’s eyes filled with 
tears as she looked for the last time at the 
old places, the old country roads leading 
straight to the boundless horizon, the old 
cornfields rippling sadly in the breeze, all 
the old, time-sheltered scenes she was leav- 


_ ing—perhaps forever. 
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HE was disappointed in New York. It 

did not seem so hard to conquer as 

she had imagined from reading stories in 

the women's magazines. And the Mayeses 

were an anticlimax to the splendid myths 

of her wealthy relatives which had colored 
Nettie's childhood. 

Such queer people! That first evening 
Aunt Mayes—Aunt Mayes, who had be- 
wildered life itself, it was said—seemed a 
little bewildered when her niece looked up 
at her with great soulful eyes and mur- 
mured, “How shall I ever repay you for 
your kindness?" 

“Now as I was saying, my dear,” Aunt 
Mayes hurriedly replied, her voice not quite 
so sure and buxom, “there is nothing like a 
warm bath after a long train trip. And 
after you're dressed, I'll call Cynara. And 
let me warn you: don't quote Ernest Dow- 
son to her. Not yet. Not until you've 
known her a while. It upsets her fright- 
fully, poor child. It was really all my fault, 
but how was I to know that in twenty 
years or so every giddy young thing would 
be quoting the poem? And yet I tell her 
that it might have been Thelma!” 

Nettie’s face glowed softly. “Yes,” she 
said, “I think Thelma is a lovely name. 
P Don't you like Marie Corelli?” 

For the first time Aunt Mayes was com- 
pletely silenced. A moment later she fled, 
realizing that her niece was modestly wait- 
ing for her bath. 

At dinner that night Nettie was growing 
a bit supercilious. She slightly exaggerated 
the arch of her wrist as she held her fork, 
the well-bred daintiness of her smile. She 
thought both Cynara and Jac were strangely 
bold, careless girls . elbows on the 
table, directness of talk, easy laughter. She 
thought Aunt Mayes’ conversation strange 
and not at all the sort of thing you would 
expect from a silvery-haired mother; and 
she was mildly shocked at Aunt Mayes' 
cigarette. Even her wholehearted approval 
of Mr. Mayes, with his old-fashioned cour- 
tesies, his ruddy face and keen blue eyes and 
clipped pepper-and-salt mustache, began to 
wane when after dinner he poured out the 
two fingers of Bourbon which had long ago 
become a ceremony, as everything with Mr. 
Mayes did become a ceremony. 

Nettie had always longed to become a 
Good Influence, and she saw that here was 
an opportunity. 

She looked forward to a time, too, when 
she would render some of her child bits for 
these New York people. In the meantime, 
she determined never to speak about her 
work. It would be nicer to surprise them. 

On the evening of Nettie's second day in 
New York a worried council was held in 
Aunt Mayes’ room. Until that evening 
everybody had maintained a strained loy- 
alty which avoided mentioning her. But the 
explosion was imminent. 

“What do you make of her?” Jac asked 
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tragically. “This afternoon she called me 
into her room and showed me a íramed 
motto on the wall, and she said she repeated 
it every night when she went to bed ‘for 
inspiration.’ ” 

Aunt Mayes sat on the bed, wearing a 
henna turban this time, her handsome fea- 
tures perturbed. 

“Maybe she’ll get over it,’ Cynara sug- 
gested doubtfully. 

Finally Aunt Mayes spoke with authority. 
“No,” she said. She lit a cigarette and 
sighed bravely. “No,” she repeated, and she 
lowered her voice almost to a whisper. “No 
—Nettie is sentimental." 

Even Cynara and Jac were startled. No 
more damning words could have come from 
Aunt Mayes’ lips. For it was only a few 
years ago that Aunt Mayes had ashamedly 
taken the last copies of Ethel M. Dell and 
Baroness von Hutton from her own book 
shelves. 

“We must do what we can for the poor 
child" Aunt Mayes said, as she left the 
room. 

To justify your presence at one of the 
Mayes’ frequent parties you had to talk 
brilliantly or behave astoundingly or be 
sufficiently vulgar or be as Jac and Cynara 
and Aunt Mayes were—possessed of the 
buoyancy which generates brilliant, astound- 
ing or vulgar behavior in others. . . . 
They wondered what Mark would think of 
Nettie. And Ames. Cynara remembered 
Ames’ drawling irony and dreaded the mo- 
ment when he would fix Nettie with the 
gentle gaze he used to conceal contempt. 
She was even afraid that he might include 
her in that contempt, merely on account of 
the kinship. Of course, this was a youthful 
fear, but so was Cynara youthful. And 
Ames. 

The dread moment came on the occasion 
of Nettie’s first dinner party. Sitting on 
the right of Ames, Cynara overheard this 
flippancy to Nettie on his left: “No doubt 
the best reason for being moral is so you 
can condemn people who are immoral.” 

And Nettie, delicately aristocratic in 
apple green with orchid chiffon, turned her 
great dark eyes upward to his narrowing 
blue ones and said placidly, “Oh, no, one 
must never condemn anybody. ‘There’s so 
much good in the worst of us, and so much 
bad in the best ef us,’ you know, Mr. Car— 
is it Carris?—I beg your pardon." 

At this time the appellation moron was 
still in scientific rather than general use, but 
a prophetic sense of its convenience was 
born sickeningly in Cynara’s mind. She 
heard Ames’ quick burst of rich laughter, 
saw him grow suddenly grave and study 
Nettie's face intently, trying to detect subtle 
mockery. - After dinner he was again at 
Nettie's side, still puzzled. With mock so- 
lemnity he told her how many miles the 
moon was from the earth, and with real 
solemnity Nettie replied that astrology was 
very interesting, but it spoiled the moon if 
you thought of it. Cynara ground her teeth, 
the perfect teeth which had only one tiny 
filling. And she wondered why Ames con- 
tinued to sit beside Nettie, assuring her that 
all astrologers should indeed be shot at 
moonrise. 

*No, I wouldn't say that," Nettie reproved 
him, and she was even more puzzled by 
Ames than he was by her. “No, I think 
astrology is very useful. Of course, I don't 
believe in horoscopes, do you?" 

Nettie's face, as she looked up at Ames, 
was as pure and limpid and characterless 
as spring water. Her brown hair, dark eyes, 
perfect nose and rosebud lips seemed to 
complete beauty which had been left un- 
finished in other faces, to mirror virtue and 
grace and content which was incomplete in 
other lives. Without remembering whether 
Nettie was or was not beautiful, people 
looked at her and remembered beauty as if 
it had been something forgotten. 


Ames listened, perplexed to distraction, as 
she told him her bedtime motto! 

At this moment a clever little Frenchman 
began giving imitations of great composers 
at the piano. Even Jac and Cynara were 
able to forget Nettie for the moment. Then 
somebody did screamingly absurd sleight- 
of-hand tricks, pulling watches out of pock- 
ets everybody knew they were in, and 
pompously discovering his own finger un- 
der a handkerchief. His audience grew 
slightly hysterical with silliness and the 
mental effect of weak cocktails. Except 
Nettie. Nettie was becoming more and 
more complacent, a bit superior. From 
the first she had not been awed by New 
York, and now she was even condescending. 
It seemed to her that the foreigner was a 
very bad pianist and that the magician was 
an idiot. Why, you could see that he was 
stuffing cards up his sleeve. Nettie 
politely concealed a smile and confided to 
Ames Carruth that she could give readings 
if anybody liked. And Cynara’s face burned 
when Ames immediately shouted: 

“Miss Armitage is going to do a stunt. 
Push back your chairs—way back! That's 
right. Now, sh-h-h!” 

Aunt Mayes seized the eternal blue scarf 
(miles long by now and full of air bubbles) 
which she always knitted on when per- 
turbed. Jac, who never smoked, wildly lit 
the cork tip of a cigarette. Cynara sat quite 
still, hoping that somebody might announce 
the house was on fire. 

But nobody did. The room was very 
quiet. Ames sprawled his long form con- 
tentedly on a chaise longue, unaware of any 
cataclysm. Everybody looked expectantly 
at Nettie. 

She stood with poise in the middle of the 
cleared space waiting for the last cough and 
shuffle to die away, as Miss Lockwood had 
taught her. Her lifted chin implied a high 
platform, a great audience. Her exaggerated 
voice held infinite sweetness, and her eyes 
were turgid with sentiment. 

“The little reading which I am about to 
render this evening is entitled Rosalind’s 
Surrender. The time is 1863. The place is 
an old Southern home. And the girl is 
Rosalind, a Southern beauty—” 

“Oh Lord, oh Lord," moaned Cynara to 
herself, almost in prayer, stealing a piteous 
glance at Ames’ sardonic face. 

Nettie was seated in a chair now, her 
slim ankles delicately crossed, her fingers 
plucking an imaginary needle in and out of 
a nonexistent fabric with superb daintiness. 
She paused to stare fixedly at Jack’s astral 
body, standing always on her left. 

“You say that you l-love me. 
But have you forgotten—" 

There was a tentative crackle of laughter. 

Nettie went firmly on. She buried. her 
dark head in her slender white arms and 
sobbed, “He is gone! And he will never 
know that I—l-love him.” 

The crackle of laughter grew into uncon- 
trollable howls. And when Nettie waved a 
fancied Stars and Stripes from a mythical 
window as Jack marched by with his astral 
but victorious Northern troops, Ames rushed 
to the piano and played the Star Spangled 
Banner while everybody, except Cynara, 
first stood punctiliously at attention and 
then became convulsed and fell limply down 
in a raucous, huddled group. 

Two nods to the right, two to the left, 
quick, flirty little nods. Thunderous ap- 
plause. Cynara thought curiously 
of a million patriotic oysters holding Chau- 
tauqua on a sea beach. Her hands 
crept over her face to shut out the outrage. 

“Oh, but she can’t do another, she can’t!” 
whispered Jac, coming closer to Cynara for 
comfort. 

But she could. She did. Nettie was a 
girl of amazing courage. Fingering her or- 
chid chiffon shyly, twisting one foot over 
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the other, swaying in juvenile confusion, she 
shrilled in a high, choking voice: 


I—ain’t a-gonna cry no more, no more, 
N-n-n-n Fido, he took my rubber ball 
N-n-n-n-n-n-n ate it— 

N-n Pm a-startin’ agin! 

Baw! 


Dazed, Cynara saw them staring at Nettie 
with sincere delight on their faces. “The 
most perfect burlesque !” . “My dear, 
how can she keep such a straight face?” 
^ “Just exactly like those funny elo- 
cutionists or whaddye-call-’ems.” . . . 
They did even seem surprised when Nettie 
abruptly left the room. When she was 
safely gone Jac seized the cue instantly and 
cried in rapture, “Oh, what a burlesque! 
What a won-der-ful burlesque!” And Cyn- 
ara echoed weakly after a while, “She’s a 
perfect mimic.” Ames only shook his head 
in silent admiration. He was as reverent as 
Ed Billings. 

“You wouldn't think she could do it,” he 
said to Cynara, as he was leaving. 

And she knew suddenly that he had not 
noticed the crystal gown she was wearing— 
a long, slim sheath that dripped heavily 
toward her ankles, so iridescent with pearly 
light that a mermaid might have cast it up 
from the ocean—a magic Excalibur of a 


gown. His eyes held a vague, contem- 
plative look, ‘Very, very curious," he said 
thoughtfully. “She is so little and delicate. 


She employs naiveté as mockery; it’s diffi- 
cult to analyze her. You hadn’t said she 
was complex at all; funny, you hadn’t said 
much of anything about her.” He still 
gazed down at Cynara’s dress without ob- 
serving it. “She has the rarest quality of 
humor I have ever encountered,” he con- 
tinued fatuously. “And with that Madonna 
face—or perhaps its more elfin.” Ames 
catalogued girls as elves, Madonnas or rab- 
bits. “Yes, it’s very interesting. Very, very 
curious.” 

Cynara knew then that even Ames ceased 
to be critical and sardonic when confronted 
by eyes soft enough, dark enough. She 
wanted to scream out the truth, that Nettie 
was an elocutionist, a reader and.a writher, 
not a ridiculer—the genuine thing instead of 
an imitation. 

But she was afraid that Ames in his pres- 
ent mood would never believe her. And she 
was too proud for the sake of the crystal 
gown. So she smiled wryly and paid Nettie 
the compliment ultimate to all women. 

“She ought to be on the stage. She really 
ought.” s 

“Where has she gone?” Ames asked, turn- 
ing away. “I wanted to say good night to 
her, you know.” 
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ETTIE was in her own room. The 

moment she disappeared Jac had fol- 
lowed, and at that moment Jac was hon- 
estly indignant for Nettie's sake. She found 
Nettie standing by the dressing table with 
her back to the door, moving the little jars 
about with meaningless fingers. Jac sat 
down on the bed, not knowing what to say. 
It seemed as if Nettie were to stand there 
forever when suddenly she wheeled about, 
her face quivering, and the tears rolled down 
her flushed cheeks. 

“Uh-ahem,” coughed Jac, embarrassed as 
a boy by tears. Her voice was kindly, pro- 
testing. “They didn’t mean anything.” 

“What cruel friends you have!” Nettie 
cried angrily. 

“But maybe I can explain—” Jac began. 

“Don’t talk to me! I hate them and I 
hate you,” said Nettie, with surprising vio- 
lence. 

“Tt was better,” said Jac evenly, “to have 
them think you were giving a burlesque than 


to think it was sincere.” 


September 


Nettie was astounded.. “Why?” she asked, 
dabbing at her eyes with a handkerchief. 

“You really want the truth?” 

“Of course.” 

“That stuff is slop and the sooner you 
realize it, the better. Nobody in New York 
would take it seriously.” 

“What do you mean by ‘slop’? 
slang.” 

“Sentimental. Slang sometimes helps peo- 
ple to think clearly.” 

*I suppose beautiful emotions like—like 
love and patriotism are sentimental?" 

“Very often," muttered Jacqueline. 

“I don't suppose you even know who 
wrote that encore," sniffed Nettie. 

“Riley, I daresay,” Jac guessed. “Nobody 
else ever fastened all that awful dialect on 
a kid.” 

"You're a horrid, irreverent girl,” cried 
Nettie vehemently. “Nothing is sacred to 
you. And I do hate you. I hate you! I 
hope I shall never see you again. I shall 
leave this house tonight—" 

“You heard that in some play,” said Jac 
wearily, her voice still kindly and patient. 
“I wish you'd stop acting and talk sense. 
People very seldom really hate each other. 
It takes too much time. Now, listen to me, 
old dear.” Jac stopped and smiled confi- 
dentially at Nettie. “I’ve got a mother 
complex, you see. That’s why I hand out 
so much advice—” 

“A—what?” asked Nettie, suspicious of 
the word, but warming to Jacqueline as all 
people in trouble did. 

"You know, a mother complex. I’m al- 
ways adopting people, worrying about them. 
It’s just another form of sentimentality, 
quite as bad as yours. Now! Don’t breathe 
a word to anybody that that stuff of yours 
isn’t burlesque. Try to think of it yourself 
that way. Keep on doing it and you'll be 
tremendously popular—you already have 
some of the men a little dizzy with your 
looks. And you might just as well be pop- 
ular and have a good time. You’ve hit on 
a marvelous way of doing it.” 

"Its my art,” said Nettie stubbornly, but 
wavering a bit. 

“And another thing,’ Jac mused without 
paying attention. “When somebody talks to 
you about art or something like that,. just 
look intellectual. That always goes, espe- 
cially with men. Make them think you’re 
deep and mysterious, and there’s nothing 
like silence to do it, silence and lots of it. 
Remember that everybody else in New York 
is posing, too. Cynara gets by that way 
often,” she added shrewdly. “I don't, but 
then it’s not my stuff. People somehow ex- 
pect me to talk too much, and they don’t 
expect me to know much about books.” 

For the first time since she hac come to 


I hate 


.New York Nettie was a little humble as 


she watched Jac capably arrange the. dis- 
ordered jars on the dresser. A moment ago 
she had thought she hated Jac; and now 
she was sorry as Jac stood in the doorway 
about to leave. 

“Vou have been a friend in need," she 
said, “and a friend in need is a friend in- 
deed—” 

“Oh punk!” Jac interrupted. “Now go 
to bed—that’s always the best thing to do 
when. you think life is rotten... Tomorrow 
morning you are going shopping with me, and 
that’s the next best thing. Good night." 


Chapter Three 
da HAT awful people!” murmured 
Nettie, glancing at the crowd of 
clothing workers which noisily 
filled the sidewalks in front of the Twenty- 
fifth Street lofts. MES d 

“But if” said Mark Hexter, “you don't 
think of them as gods marked down and 
consider them rather as apes de luxe, you 
are positively exhilarated by the progress 
man has made, don’t you think?” 
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At the wheel, with Nettie and Mark 
crowded in the roadster beside her, Jac had 
a bad moment. It was her pupil's first im- 
portant test since the night of the party, 
and Jac wildly wished that several more 
days had been devoted to instruction. It 
would be just like Nettie to say, *But Mr. 
Hexter! There is so much good in the 
worst of us—" 

Nettie said no such thing. She said, after 
a moment's sweet, serious deliberation, that 
she thought so too. And she said it in such 
a way that Mark stared at her with the 
fierceness he often used to mask admiration. 

Jac tingled with. the pride of creation. 
For two days she had been with Nettie con- 
stantly, and this moment was worth it. 

Mark Hexter, too, was happy. Never had 
he found such a listener, never such quiet, 
intelligent appreciation of his gaudy phrases. 
He insisted immediately upon turning the 
ride into a sight-seeing party in order to 
give more scope to his powers, swathing 
each place of interest in yards of rhetoric. 

“On your right," he said with mock 
grandiloquence, “is Washington Square. 
Once the potter’s field of a generation which 
had not yet discovered the handkerchief, it 
now wipes the noses of a thousand im- 
migrant children, and it has become the 
potter’s field of a generation of unsalable 
manuscripts. Look closely and you will see 
on that bench the ghost of O. Henry, seated 
beside Mrs. Ciaccio, late of Naples, and 
blinking a sad, bleary eye at the monument 
to the inventor of the Bessemer process.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nettie, smiling her rose- 
lipped smile. 

Nettie’s success as a listener was assured. 
Even Jac, who was seldom given to phil- 
osophic deliberation, perceived clearly at 
this moment why the Crusades, the Na- 
poleonic campaigns and other great follies 
of history had been entirely masculine in 
gender. Already Mark was as 
fatuous as Ames, as blind. 

At the next party everybody insisted that 
Nettie “do her burlesques.” She had her 
choice of doing them or remaining obscure. 
She refused, wavered and then complied. 
She even laughed a little in the middle of 
“Rosalind” as if to say, 

“T don’t, of course, take this seriously.” 

She was flattered when Ames Carruth 
came up and said he had a new theory 
about her. And as they sat close together 
in a dim nook and talked, Nettie was prac- 
ticed enough to remain mysterious and with- 
drawn, to venture no opinions about that 
abstract, far-away thing called life which 
appeared to be the subject of Ames’ con- 
versation. 

“She’s going to develop into a real per- 
sonality,” Jac exulted after the exercises in 
Cynara’s room that night. “Unless I’m 
wrong, Ames is already keen about her.” 

She stopped short, seeing the hurt, unpro- 
tected look on Cynara’s face. 

Cynara shook her short hair down con- 
cealingly and began to brush it with vigor- 
ous strokes. There was no evading Jac now. 
“Didn’t you know I felt that way about 
him?” she asked coolly. 

*You're not in love!" cried Jacqueline,- 
horrified. 

The very existence of love had always 
been denied by the brusque, boyish, matter- 
of-fact attitude of the sisters together. It 
was almost treason to their companionship. x 

Cynara was brushing more slowly now. 
Finally she stopped.. “I don’t know any- 
thing about love,” she began courageously. 
(Oh, Jac would never quite forgive her!) 
She desperately searched her mind for the 
most brutally unromantic expressions. “But 
I feel sort of tense when he’s around. Un- 
comfortable. And when he isn’t here I feel 
as if nothing could begin until he came—” 

“Ts it that bad?" Jac touched Cynara’s 
arm awkwardly. 


"And when he's with Nettie I want to 
cut her throat.” She tried to laugh. “And 
worst of all, I think I could like him with 
a three day beard and watch him eat corn 
on the cob hungrily.” 

“That darned Nettie!” Jac was mater- 
nally indignant now. “And to think that 
I’ve been coaching her. I’ve a good notion 
to go and tell Ames that she takes all that 
elocution stuff seriously.” 

“Don’t do that—you don’t know!” 

“Everything ought to be fair in love and 
elocution,” said Jac, grinning. She put her 
arm clumsily around Cynara. “Wait a while. 
Maybe you'll outgrow it. Seems to me I’ve 
heard of people outgrowing love—like croup 
or nightmares." 

“You don't understand," laughed Cynara. 
“Love is more like a roller coaster than 
croup. It’s terrifying but you like it." 

In another moment all hint of emotion 
had been routed from their talk, and the 
old comradeship was supreme again. 

“T only hope,” said Jac with a droll look, 
“that you don’t start writing poetry or 
anything like that.” 

Cynara remembered a quatrain she had 
scribbled last night on her desk blotter, and 
while Jac was in the bath she tore it up, 
feeling both guilty and reluctant. 


ii 


“ ENTERTAINED a large crowd with 

readings last night,” wrote Nettie to Ed 
Billings, “and everybody said they enjoyed 
it very much.” 

She still wrote to Ed, not because she 
liked him but because he was the only link 
she had now with her old life. Within a 
few weeks everything seemed to have 
changed. She had even lost touch with Miss 
Lockwood, who had left the Bloomington 
Conservatory some time before her father’s 
death and was traveling with a Lyceum 
company. Of Rodney Lockwood she had 
no trace except a memory grown continually 
fainter. 

Of herself she was almost as uncertain. 
She scarcely knew whether she gave her 
readings seriously now or in fun, she had 
grown so accustomed to the raucous laugh- 
ter which greeted her saddest things. It 
never occurred to her that this was the 
mood for the finest burlesque. She was 
adapting herself blindly and unhappily to 
the life about her without knowing how or 
why she did it. She had grown used to 
accepting the attentions of men like Ames 
Carruth and Mark Hexter, wondering some- 
times at their strange, hard ideas, but al- 
ways carefully concealing her own. 

Jac alone she liked of the Mayeses. Aunt 
Mayes continually puzzled her, she barely 
suffered Cynara, and she hardly ever saw 
Mr. Mayes, whose connection with the home 
was dim as a myth, seeming to be rooted 
far back into the past rather than’ the 
present. 

For a few days after the first unfortunate 
dinner party everybody showered tactful 
little kindnesses upon her to soften her hu- 
miliation, and then gradually Nettie had 
been accepted as a fixture in the life of 
the careless, moment-seeking household, with 
occasional intermissions of solicitude from 
Jac. Left to her own devices, she went on 
comprehensive shopping tours backed by her 
generous allowance, learned to drive the 
roadster under Jac’s tutelage, and even tried 
to read now and then. But time hung 
heavily and she began to welcome the fre- 
quent parties, at last finding a measure of 
triumph in the perverted success of her 
readings. 

During the Christmas season she gave her 
recital at a tea, a bridge and a charity ball. 
At the charity ball a fat, oily little man 
with shrewd eyes came up to her. 1 
haps I insult you, Miss Armitage," he said 
with practiced deference and humility, *but 
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have you ever thought of going into vaude- 
ville?” 

Nettie flushed. She thought at once of 
tights and trained cats, She did not know 
that Madame Sarah Bernhardt had appeared 
on the vaudeville stage. 

“Oh, no." 

“Tt could do no harm if I left my card 
with you. Come and talk to me some time 
at my office." 

She took the card and shuddered. She, 
knew nothing about the high-class circuits 
he booked. Still, she would have to start 
earning her living some time. She could not 
stay forever dependent on Aunt Mayes’ 
whimsical kindness. She said nothing to 
anyone about her interview, but nights she 
lay sleepless trying to think with a be- 
fuddled brain. 

She believed in her art. But when she 
mocked what she believed in, she was mock- 
ing what was beautiful to her. But what 
was beautiful to her seemed merely to be 
ludicrous to other people. What then was 
art? What then was beautiful? She could 
not answer it, and all her thoughts ended by 
whirling about in circles like squirrels in a 
cage. 

iii 


BOUT the middle of December Aunt 

Mayes began active preparations for 

her New Year’s Eve party, although she had 

thought of it off and on since the Fourth of 

July. It was an institution. It was some- 

thing to be talked about until late in Feb- 
ruary. — 

Last year there had been a small and dis- 
creet bar in the basement, with Mark Hex- 
ter behind it in a white apron fingering an 
ancient copy of the Bartender’s Guide and 
mixing startling concoctions according to 
zsthetic color effects. This year Aunt Mayes 
had engaged a Broadway puppet show to 
put on a midnight performance, and a tiny 
stage had been set up in one end of the 
living room. 

Mark Hexter had arrived early in the 
afternoon and devoted himself with great 
earnestness to helping Aunt Mayes with her 
elaborate arrangements. He loved to putter 
about with paint and scissors, discussing the 
value of color and lights; toward the ur- 
gency of real life Mark turned a weary, 
futile cheek, but to any carnival or friv- 
olity he lent a great ferocity of energy. 

At four o'clock they stood in the drowsy 
room looking anxiously about. 
"sinking in between the faded orange cur- 
tains seemed to halt in the middle of the 
floor, appalled at the unreasoning havoc 
Aunt Mayes and Mark had laboriously 
wrought. The worst thing they had done 
was to cover the great paleolithic piano en- 
tirely with gilded paper spotted by ultra- 
marine crescents and black discs. It looked 
.like the sulky tomb of an Egyptian king. 

“Now, why did we do that?" asked Mark, 
staring at it. “It had a symbolism—but I’ve 
forgotten." 

“T thought," said Aunt Mayes, "that it 
represented the March of Youth toward 


Death. Didn't it? It did." She had a crisp. 


towel swathed tightly about her leonine 
head and her face was entirely covered with 
a greenish-black beauty clay. She looked 
astonishingly negroid with the whites of her 
eyes and the red of her mouth flashing 
vividly every time she spoke. Whenever he 
looked at her Mark started nervously, un- 
able to recover from his expectation that 
she would begin singing a mammy ballad. 

“No, you've forgotten,” he objected. “The 
black figures I painted on the wall panel- 
ing—" he indicated a flimsy fresco of compo 
board “—those are the March of Youth to- 
ward Oblivion.” 

“Oh, of course,” cried Aunt Mayes hastily. 
“But where is Oblivion? Did you forget it 


or did Mamie carry it off somewhere? Dear - 


me, I've had such a dreadful time to keep 


The sun. 


her from clearing out all the decorations. 
And after all—I don’t know, Mark, some- 
times I think those skinny witches look more 
like Hallowe’en than New Year’s. We don’t 
want people to think it’s merely a stupid 
Hallowe’en party, do we, Mark?” Her lips 
quivered childishly and she would have 
looked pathetic but for her rollicking mask 
of black mud. 

“Skinny witches!” said Mark, offended. 
“My dear lady! I have bettered Aubrey 
Beardsley in those figures. I have achieved 
a fragile grotesqueness and preciosity of line 
that suggests both evanescence and material- 
ism. And as they approach toward the in- 
sensate stupidity of the Infinite we see in 
their faces an increasing grossness and pre- 
occupation with the flesh—the slender lines 
of the body expand and the earthly silhou- 
ette becomes fatter, fatter, fatter, fatter! 
Isn’t it a piquant conception?” 

Aunt Mayes sighed and looked down at 
the soft, rippling curves of her luxuriant 
torso. “Very sad, indeed. Mark, what will 
help one to reduce?” she whispered despair- 
ingly. “They say that a lamb chop, a piece 
of pineapple, a fragment of lettuce, and 
toast—" Her glittering eyes wandering 
about the room were suddenly transfixed 
by a repellent design on the ceiling which 
seemed to be pursuing its own tail around 
the chandelier. “Mark!” She pointed trem- 
ulously. “Whatever—! You didn’t consult 
me about that dreadful thing. It doesn’t 
look like art. What is it?” 

“That,” said Mark wearily, with a wry 
smile, “is a hell-cat chasing a hell-mouse.” 

“T never!” cried Aunt Mayes, staring at it. 
“Will it come off?” 

“Tt can be calcimined over. It’s too bad 
we didn’t think of painting the floor jade 


green in time. I’m afraid it is too late 
now.” 

“Tt is! It is!” Aunt Mayes shuddered 
fearfully. She picked up a lorgnette and 


gazed again at the fresco. “Well, I don't 
know anything about art—" She paused 
and bit her muddy lip; Cynara had warned 
her that such a remark was Philistinism. 
“I don't know anything about art but I 
know what I dislike,” she ended with the 
triumphant air of having uttered a breezy 
bon mot. 

“Bravo! Good girl!” cried Mark, patting 
her on her plump, comfortable back. “Ah, 
please don’t reduce, Aunt Mayes. You are 
so nice to pat.” 

Aunt Mayes sank down on 4 couch with 
a pleased genial smile. “When I was a girl 
all the young men admired plumpness. And 
now the young women are pancakes—mere 
fritters. Look at Jacqueline and Cynara. 
They have no feminine charm, no obvious 
gender. If .Cynara were not my own daugh- 
ter I would say she was positively skinny." 

“Ah, no," breathed Mark. “Cynara? 
Skinny? „Never !” : 

“But after all I appreciate the New 
Emancipation—forgive me for making faces, 
this clay does draw so! You wouldn't be- 
lieve it, Mark, but in my youth I was 
dreadfully, dreadfully romantic. I daresay 
I had repressions and complexes. When I 
married I felt that Mr. Mayes was a shining 
Sir Galahad and I thought of the children 
as dear little white rosebuds and named 
them those terrible names. If only I had 
called them Jane and Nancy! But I was 
romantic and simpering. I didn't under- 
stand art or beauty. I could never have 
understood that charming conception of 
yours—" she waved her hand complacently 
at the March of Youth toward Oblivion, 
*—when I was young. I could never have 
appreciated it as I do now, or felt moved 
by its symbolism as I do now." 

“Vou do?" said Mark. 

*I do," said Aunt Mayes firmly. *Now 
what was the phrase you used—‘the insen- 
sate stupidity of the infinite'? I intend to 
repeat it tonight. I want to stun Ames Car- 
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ruth's wife with it. She always makes me 
feel so—so curly and inconsequential. She's 
what we used to call a little chit. It's a 
blessing they're going to be divorced. I 
wonder, Mark, are Ames and Cynara in love 
with each other?" 

Mark managed to look equivocal with- 
out answering. Wily Aunt Mayes! He 
knew she had rattled out the long mono- 
logue in order to ask one question casually. 

“Ames is a dear boy,” she continued with 
a magnificent pretense of carelessness. “But 
I can’t have him marrying her. He hasn’t 
a cent except what his uncle gives him, and 
the old gentleman is one of those hardy 
creatures who live indefinitely. Who knows, 
anyhow, whether he will leave Ames any- 
thing ?" 

Funny Aunt Mayes, thought Mark. She 
was the old-fashioned mother without any 
emancipation whatever when it.came to the 
security of her own little brood. 

“And now,” she said, rising, “we are 
both very tired. I am going to take a 
warm bath. Really, there is nothing like 
a warm bath to rest one after creative 
effort." : 

Straightening her weary shoulders and at- 
tempting an elegance of movement in spite 
of her now gray and cracking visage, she 
swept valiantly from the room. She was 
most gallant, most courageous. 


iv 


HEN Mark returned from his obscure 

haunt in Greenwich Village at ten 
o'clock he found a full-fledged party squirm- 
ing precociously in the drawing room. He 
entered with shy unobtrusiveness and stood 
in a corner gazing fiercely at the chattering 
horde which troubled and fascinated him. 
He could never be a part of it. He envied 
people like Alicia who were bold enough 
to shout across a room full of many people. 
He was never at ease until he could speak 
eloquently and at length into one person's 
ear. 

It was supposed to be a costume party 
but only five or six women who were beau- 
tiful as Fatimas or Cleopatras but rather 
plain in ordinary clothes chose to remember 
the injunction. Aunt Mayes herself was 
quite stunning as Catherine the Great with 
yards and yards of shimmering train; and 
as she talked amusing nonsense to three 
young men, she was not aware that Alicia's 
little Chow had gone to sleep contentedly on 
the last yard of her court gown. 

In the dining room a large orchestra 
poured forth jazz, drowning the conversa- 
tion and creating a satisfactory bedlam. 
Here at the buffet was old Sidney, an an- 
cient rake and buffoon, who laughed loudly 
and leered at women with kindly, red- 
rimmed eyes, mixing divine, unforgettable 
cocktails. “It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
it’s a long way to go!” he shouted continu- 
ally and without reason. “Come on over! 
Have a drink!” He guffawed with pleasure 
at the sight of Mark approaching gingerly 
across the slippery floor. “Hey! Hey! 
What's your name? Why aren't you danc- 
ing? Don't care to! Why, my boy, danc- 
ing is an elegant and incomparable pleas- 
ure.” His voice was sonorous, his gestures 
grandly maudlin. “The sound of a waltz 
brings the warmth of emotion to my heart. 
It speaks to us of moonlight of the 
face of a forgotten sweetheart . . . it 
arouses the poetic mood. Ever read Bulwer 
Lytton? Remember those charming lines: 
"Two souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one’?” 

The tears came to his fond, sentimental 
eyes. He raised his long, frosty drink and 
gazed at Mark affectionately. “Here’s to 
you, my boy. May God be with you. 
You’ve been like a son to me.” 

They drank gravely. The delightful old 
rake began shaking another cocktail and 


. Mark. 


shouting hilariously, “It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary, it’s a long way to go!" Then he 
added, “Come on over! Have a drink!” 

A small, yellow-haired girl with a sulky 
red mouth and long, slim legs beautifully 
powdered and guiltless of stockings, sud- 
denly stopped dancing and faced her partner 
angrily. “How vile you are!" she cried. 
Her voice rose above the jazz like a new, 
shrill instrument orchestral with hate. 

Her partner stared at her in silence. He 
"x gray curly hair and a ruddy, youthful 
ace. 

"It's a long way to Tipperary!" insisted 
old Sidney, happily confident that his re- 
mark would solve the difficulty. 

The girl flung herself precipitately at 
She clung to his silk lapel with 
frantic hands while he looked calmly down 
at her emotional yellow head. “Take me 
away,” she whimpered. 

He took her through the drawing room 
where the chatter had risen ascendant in 
a confusing mosaic of sound. The laughter 
of women the tinkling of the vast 
chandelier the rustling of the dec- 
orations as they were torn from the walls 
by merry, ruthless hands. 

“Ah, well,” sighed Mark Hexter, “they 
looked well while they lasted. And that is 
all any of us can expect to do.” He took 
the young creature with the yellow hair and 
sulky red mouth into the cool, quiet hall. 
He closed the black, massive, scowling door 
behind them. It was very still. The sud- 
den silence was histrionic. 

The girl stood on tiptoe and kissed Mark 
fervently. He kissed her several times with- 
out warmth. 

“Do you care for this sort of thing?” he 
asked curiously. “To my notion it gets 
rather tiresome after a while.” 

“Boor!” she exclaimed. 

“You need another drink," said Mark, “or 
else you haven’t had any.” 

“Tt’s not that,” she whispered, nestling 
against his impersonal arm, “it’s Chester. He 
says I’ve got to go home because I haven’t 
any stockings on. He says if he'd known 
it he wouldn’t have brought me. He couldn’t 
tell—they look just like silk.” 

“Ah,” murmured Mark courteously, “they 
do. They do.” 

She continued to nestle without noticing 


the woodenness of his arm. “Must I go 
home?" 
*No, stay. My heart will break into a 


thousand bitter little pieces if you are no 
longer here. I want you more than.I have 
ever wanted anything else in the world. 
Where," said Mark, *have you been all this 
time?” 

She sighed contentedly and rested her 
cheek against his hand. 

“But don’t let Mrs. Mayes see you with- 
out stockings,” he admonished her. 
“The mid-Victorian! Would 

me home?” 

“Heavens, no!" cried Mark, taking off his 
huge spectacles and polishing them thought- 
fully.  *She'd start going without them her- 
self. She's a valiant woman and very eman- 
cipated." 

The girl looked annoyed. 
think it was shocking ?" 

*Who would? Stockings are far more 
indecent than bare legs. Bare legs are 
merely jolly." 

She meditated. 
will you?” 

Mark bowed. He went obediently up the 
long, black, shining flight of stairs and 
walked into the bedroom at his right. A 
lovely girl lay on the bed staring at the 
ceiling. She screamed at Mark’s intrusion. 

“Tt’s all right, Nettie,” he said soothingly. 
“T just came for a pair of stockings. They 
don’t need to be silk. Ill take an old pair 
of lisle if you have them." 

*How dare you walk right into my 
room!" demanded Nettie angrily. 


she send 


*She wouldn't 


*Find me some stockings, 
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.Mark laughed. “You have the most lus- 
cious sense of humor,” he said with admira- 
tion. *Come now, where do you keep your 
stockings?” | 

She gave a series of explosive little shrieks 
as he made quick explorations into various 
drawers of the white bureau. At last he 
selected a long, filmy pair of hose, nodded 
pleasantly and was gone. 

At the top of the stairs he paused, discon- 
certed. The yellow-haired girl was sliding 
down the banister and laughing ecstatically 
in company with a fresh-cheeked, buoyant 
youth of twenty-two. Mark sadly watched 
their exhibition of animal spirits for a mo- 
ment. At last he proffered the stockings 
apologetically. 

“Take them away! Take them away! I 
don’t want ’em!” shouted the girl in rap- 
turous amusement. 

She leaped on the banister again with the 
lithe, sure movement of a pretty little cat. 
Her descent was violent, triumphant, amaz- 
ing, delirious and unrestrained. The admir- 
ing youth caught her and they remained 
in each other’s arms oblivious of Mark’s 
melancholy observation. à 

He wandered back into the drawing room 
and his savage eyes glowed warmly as he 
encountered Cynara. He pressed the stock- 
ings into her hand. 

“Why, Mark! Is it a New Year's pres- 
ent? And are you sure they are eight and 
a half?" 

“Im afraid they're nines,” he said rue- 
fully. “But perhaps you can wear them 
anyhow." ; 

“I can. Of course, I can. 
dear darling to think of it.” 


You were a 


y 


N deference to the unusualness of the oc- 

casion Mr. Mayes himself appeared for 
a few minutes. He was at once a type, a 
symbol and a legend to these careless young 
people who invariably found themselves ris- 
ing ceremoniously upon his entrance. A 
symbol of another America, a very Nordic, 
blonde America, an America of courteous 
old gentlemen’ who were honest in business 
and lied only to women; a ruddy, frosty- 
eyed, erect, clipped-mustache America which 
had not yet discovered Service, the America 
of the eighties and nineties. Each day he 
sat in his decadent office on Vesey Street 
and dictated letters beginning, *In re your 
favor of the 9th inst., beg to state x 

Each evening after his careful two fingers 
of Bourbon he retired to the library to bal- 
ance his accounts for the day and to read 
Herman Melville. Nobody, least of all 
Aunt. Mayes, knew much about him, for it 
was his belief that a gentleman paid no at- 
tention to the vagaries of his women. . . . 
This evening he bowed to his wife and 
daughters as he came into the room and 
was presented to the guests. Then, because 
it was New Years Eve, and New Year's 
Eve comes only once a year, he drank an 
extra two fingers of Bourbon, smiling over 
his glass and wishing everybody health and 
a long life before he said good night. 


It was this vague, distant America of 


her father’s that she longed for, Cynara 
thought, as she watched him retire—Mr. 
Mayes always retired froma room. To- 
night, she perversely wanted back the con- 
ventions which she had rebelled against 
since her sophomore days. Petty rules for 
life, valuable even if only to be broken! 
Here about her were several dozen young 
people who were playing a game without 
rules, finding the cards confused and mean- 
ingless, wondering what was the final count. 
Young barbarians in Rome! In her 
father’s day how much more simple would 
have been her course with Ames. Then it 
would have been understood that Ames’ pro- 
posal of marriage was. the ultimate end; 
then it would have been conceded by all 
sides in the great biological contest that 


there. were certain formal steps leading up 
to this proposal. How much thinking it 
would have saved! 

As it was, she did not know. . . 
Ames, Ames! 

At this moment he was across the room 
talking to Nettie, who had just come into 
the drawing room. His flushed face was 
bent low, and her dark eyes looked up at 
him. She was fragile and delicate as a 
blossom tonight in a gown of plaited apple 
green, and her smile was tender as an open- 
ing bud. Ames was more fascinated by her 
than ever; he had been with her ever since 
he came. 

“Its that curious objectivity of yours to- 
ward life that I don’t understand.” Some- 
thing like that Ames would be saying fatu- 
ously to her 
smile demurely, flattered and mildly puzzled 
by his constant attentions, knowing that a 
reply was quite unnecessary. | 

Tonight Alicia, his former wife, was here, 
and Ames was always anxious and dis- 
traught when Alicia was around. She had 
a cruel power over his weaknesses that no 
other woman could ever have; he did not 
love her, but thought sometimes that he 
loathed her; and yet she brought him to 
her again at each new meeting. It amused 
her tonight to see him clinging almost de- 
fensively to Nettie. 

“Ames, old lollypop!” She rushed to his 
side and kissed him the moment she saw 
him. She carelessly introduced the man 
with her, doubtless her latest lover, for Alicia 
was the gay and faithless lost lady of Ames' 
life. “It isn't every day you meet a former 
husband. A good husband, too, if I do say 
so myself, and even if I did leave him after 
he got a bit shopworn. Ames, darling! I 
almost wish you were back—you're improv- 
ing every day!" 

Alicia made vulgarity charming. At par- 
ties she always shrieked, for she had long 
ago learned that softness of any kind did 
not become her lithe, bladelike loveliness. 
Tonight she was Elizabethan, wantonly 
Elizabethan, in a courtly gown of velvet 
with a high ruff of a collar. Her eyes were 
hard and amused, her features clear and 
cold and beautiful as a bell. 

She frankly surveyed Nettie. Isn't she 
the dearest little thing you ever saw? Ames, 
where did you find her!” Quite ignoring 
Nettie’s amazed indignant stare at such un- 
ladylike conduct, Alicia took Ames’ hand. 
“Come over in the corner and tell me about 
yourself, as they used to say in novels. 
You’re always at your best when you’re 
talking about yourself, you know. Maybe 
I could have kept you if Pd let you do it 
oftener.” 

In a second Ames belonged to her once 
more, and Alicia was not even triumphant, 
so easy the conquest had been, so often re- 
peated. Once more he was reckless and 
vain, for the moment intoxicated by the 
very crudeness of her flattery. He had been 
blind and fatuous with Nettie, now he was 
blind and fatuous with Alicia. Watching 
him, Cynara was sick at heart, for she knew 
that this man she loved would never quite 
belong to her; she knew that Ames would 
always be sharpening the petty pride of 
some Nettie or Alicia. 

She opened the door behind her chair 
and, without anyone seeing her, slipped out 
upon the small iron balcony. There she was 
at last alone with the gaunt, indefinite spec- 
ter of pain which had come uninvited to 
her heart. . The lights of Gramercy 
trembled before her eyes and slowly, sadly 
blurred into incoherence. 
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NUMBER of the guests had never 
heard Nettie’s famous burlesques, and 
when a lull in the party threatened, Jac 
hurried to Nettie with a whispered appeal: 
*You've got to break the ice. I don’t 
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know what's happened, but they're all sitting 
around like a lot of china cats. Give 'em 
your funniest ones." 

When told to give her funniest readings 
Nettie knew by a process of reverse reason- 
ing that she must choose those she thought 
were saddest. She decided upon a piece 
about three angels who bore away a little 
abandoned child on the very evening its 
mother was returning to it. The little child 
had blue eyes and gasped engagingly when 
it talked. Nettie liked especially the large, 
sweeping gestures symbolizing angel wings. 

Tonight she yearned with a homesick 
pang for an audience that would really 
respond to the throb in her voice . . . 
instead of people who laughed like imbeciles. 


Everybody here was an alien to her; she. 


was helpless and unprotected against the 
blasphemy which was New York. She was 
unhappy—she admitted it to herself in spite 
of the bedtime motto which each night 
exhorted her to smile, smile, smile. But she 
rose courageously. 

“The little reading which I shall give 
this evening is entitled The Thr-r-ree An- 
gels.” 

Nettie glanced  mischievously at Mark 
Hexter, sitting next to her, as if sharing a 
good joke with him. What was the joke 
anyway? She often wished she knew. She 
had protested when Ames said she had the 
rarest.sense of humor of any girl he had 
ever met, but of course he had not believed 
her. He always thought she meant exactly 
the opposite of what she said; that was an- 
other peculiarity of this eccentric New York 
man. 

*—and then little Donald closed his eyes 
for the last time—" 

People were already beginning to laugh 
until the tears stood in their eyes. . . . 
Why? If she only knew! The world had 
been upside down since she came to New 
York. Mechanically she went on with her 
most exaggerated gestures, tiptoeing daintily 
about the floor, raising her voice and low- 
ering it; and the laughter of her audience 
swelled like a tidal wave. 

Nobody noticed the maid come to give 
Aunt Mayes a card. Nor did anybody see 
her return in a moment with two strange 
people who stood in the dimness of the 
hall. 

For Nettie was continuing in a crescendo 
to her climax. The little, blue-eyed child 
had been borne away to heaven on the 
wings of Nettie’s fanciful gestures, and the 
audience was hysterical with ribald mirth. 
Those who were able to speak were shout- 
ing delightedly for more. But tonight there 
were no coy nods, two to the right, and 
two to the left—no encore. . The 
glowing smile was gone from Nettie’s face; 
a look of fear was in her eyes and actual 
misery on her soft, romantic mouth. She 
swayed. Ames Carruth sprang to her side. 

But a strange young man shouldered up 
rudely between them—a strange young man 
in a high, stiff collar, carrying a derby hat, 
who had suddenly bounded in from the hall 
with one dramatic leap. “I'll take care of 
Miss Armitage,’ he said in a deep, rich, 
splendid voice, “if Miss Armitage will permit 
me.” 

Behind him marched a statuesque woman 
with ashen blonde hair and bulging blue 
eyes. She wore an amazing black velvet 
gown with white swansdown around the 
neck and flowing sleeves. Her hair was 
wreathed in a wide band of brilliants and 
she carried a red feather fan. 

“Its quite plain what is the mattah,” 
she exclaimed indignantly, and glared at 
Ames. 

Ames stepped back from the odd pair with 
as much alacrity as if they had been ap- 
paritions. But even in his haste he heard 
the statuesque woman say, *My deah, it 
was the most touching rendition I have 
evah heard. And why they should: laugh— 


it is beyond me. 
set.” 

Nobody attempted to interfere. Even 
Alicia was cowed. The entire party stared 
silently as the statuesque woman and the 
young man with the derby hat ranged them- 
selves protectively about Nettie and led her 
to the door, sweeping out of the room with 
one backward glance of contempt. 

Nettie’s voice floated back from the hall. 
It was imploring tremulous with 
rapture and hope and pleading. “Oh, did 
you think it was touching, Miss Lockwood? 
Did you think it was sad? If you did I 
don’t care how much they laughed. And 
you're not angry with me? Oh, I'm 
so happy !” 

The door slammed. There was the swift 
roar of a taxicab outside, then stillness. 


No wonder you are up- 
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AC was first to come out of the state of 

coma in which the party had been left. 
"No, no!" she explained excitedly. “Not 
kidnapers or anything like that. She told 
me about them once—seems that they used 
to be her teachers in elocution or something 
like that.” In swift, pitiless sentences she 
went on to reveal the fact that Nettie really 
was an elocutionist, while Ames and Mark 
Hexter looked more and more sheepish. 
“Now I’ve got to find her if it takes me all 
night—can’t leave her with those eggs, you 
know! They’d spoil all the training I’ve 
given her.” 

She, too, was gone, hot on the pursuit. 

The room was a buzz of comment. Mark 
Hexter, who prided himself on poise and de- 
liberation, boyishly wanted to charter a 
whole fleet of taxicabs and join the chase. 
Everybody was wondering where the two 
grotesque apparitions had appeared from, 
and how they had known Nettie was here. 
And where would they take her? What 
would they do with her? Would she ever 
come back? And would Jac, who seldom 
failed at anything but romance, manage to 
find them? 

For a while Aunt Mayes was heartbroken, 
certain that the incident had made her party 
a failure, until her guests finally convinced 
her that it was a positive asset, that it would 
make the party talked about long after 
every other New Year’s Eve party on earth 
had passed into oblivion. Only the 
preparations for the puppet show finally 
silenced the general topic of conversation. 

Ames Carruth was alone on the dim 
stairs, smoking moodily; he had seemed to 
find no pleasure in discussing Nettie. En- 
joying her own vindictiveness, Cynara left 
him there a long time, and she joined him 
only because his contrition was so abject. 
She sat on the rail and swung her feet 
without saying anything. There was noth- 
ing to say. But suddenly she noticed that 
Ames was looking at her gown, not the 
crystal sheath tonight, but a newer, braver 
gown . and he was really seeing it. 

She forgave him Nettie. She forgave him 
Alicia, who had amusedly gone from him to 
a new flirtation. A lump came into 
her. throat. She wanted to drop on her 
knees and put her cheek against his limp 
hand. But nobody could do things like that 
after hearing The Three Angels. So she 
said: 

“Rotten party, isn’t it, old grouch?” 

“A perfect ass!” he growled irrelevantly. 
“A perfect ass.” 

“Yes, you have been—a little,” she was 
beginning cautiously when he interrupted 
with indignation. 

“I don’t mean me! I mean Aim." 

“Oh, yes,” said Cynara hastily. She was 
too glad that all of Ames’ old vanity had 
returned, to take any advantage of the situa- 
tion. She did not want him humble. “Yes,” 
she repeated, “he was.” 
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“And that battleship of a woman!” He 
shook his head sadly from side to side. But 
already he was warming to the task of de- 
ceiving himself. “Do you know,” he began 
tentatively, “I had a notion Nettie took 
those burlesques seriously—don’t you re- 
member how I said once that she was very, 
very curious?" 

Cynara smiled gently. 

Now the puppet show had begun. From 
the dimness of the stairway Ames and Cyn- 
ara could look through an open door and 
see the tiny figures on the stage. With gro- 
tesque, jerky movements a little painted 
knight was brandishing his sword at a 
wooden dragon, while his tiny doll of a lady 


watched the contest. 


Ames caught Cynara's hand and brought 
it to his lips. “Cynara! Cynara !" 

She waited, struggling within herself 
against him. 

“Cynara, I am asking you again 
tonight." 

The little painted knight had triumphed 
over the dragon now. He whirled about 
mechanically in response to the unseen wires 
which controlled his brief destiny, and ad- 
vanced towards his lady with ludicrous so- 
lemnity. 

Ames leaned toward Cynara. His voice 
tried to be flippant and facetious, but in the 
dimness his eyes were tense. 

“Ever hear it? Old Andy Marvell first 
said it, back in the seventeenth century, but 
at least I can constitute myself a fervent 
echo: 


Had we but world enough, and time 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our love's long day. . 
And yow should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow. 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze: 
Two hundred to adore each breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should shew your heart. . . .” 


“Did you memorize it for this occasion?” 
asked Cynara. 

“Why not?” Ames grinned, but his voice 
was still husky, his eyes still tense. He 
leaned closer. ‘“There’s more of it. 


For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity.” 


On the stage the puppets were embracing, 
their wooden joints clicking as they joined 
in a wild, absurd dance. 


“Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserv’d virginity: 
And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 
The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. . . " 

The curtain fell. The lights were on, the 
show ended. Without a word Ames got up 
to leave, but in the doorway he stopped and 
his eyes met Cynara’s in a long, wavering 
look. 

Chapter Four 


ARTIES, thought Cynara, should never 
end, or maybe they should never be- 
gin. It was one of the two, she knew, 

as she stared at a damp ring left on the 
table by a recent cocktail glass. Late to- 


morrow morning while she was yet asleep 
this ring would still be on the table, only by 
that time it would be brown and dull and . 
sticky, and Mamie would look more grim 
and horselike than ever while she rubbed at 
it with an oily rag. And somewhere in this 
silent, littered room of tomorrow morning 
the glass which had made the ring would be 
left pathetically, and the sunlight would 
mock the stale drops remaining in it until 
they blinked in weary wonder. 

Some of the guests had already gone 
home. Others were waiting for Jac’s re- 
turn. Conversation lagged—even Nettie’s 
disappearance no longer loomed so impor- 
tant. 

Yet it seemed to Cynara that everybody 
was talking. The words flew at her like 
arrows, and she heard herself talking too, 
ci herself speaking to the man on her 
eit. 

It rather pleased her, her remark, and she 
considered it as to its truth without hearing 
what the man on her left said in reply. On 
the other side of the room Alicia was giving 
a vivid description of corespondents she had 
met. Now Ames was holding aloft a glass 
and announcing for the third time that he 
was spending New Year's Day in Stamford 
and would have to leave soon. And the 
lines he had quoted came back to Cynara 
vehemently: 


The grave's a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


She caught herself up wearily, with diffi- 
culty shaking off these words which pressed 
in on her heart. Again she turned to the 
man on her left. 

“I was just saying, Cynara, that you have 
explained why writers try to give the im- 
pression of age . . so they can feel 
superior to the foibles of their characters. 
They learn it from the critics, after reading 
their press clippings, and the critics assume 
the pose in order to feel superior to the 
foibles of writers. No doubt God 
has that same attitude toward us, for it is 
quite possible that we are all characters, in 
some divine and melodramatic first novel." 

Of course, it was Mark on her left. Cy- 
nara smiled absently, for the moment loving 
his shy, fierce, brown eyes. 

“Is it very late?" she asked. 

He told her that it was after midnight, 
certainly, but that it was New Year's morn- 
ing, which somehow did not make it seem 
so late. Then his eyes were sad, for he was 
femininely quick to respond to pain. “Why?” 
he asked gently. 


“Pm going," she said. She wanted to re- 
peat it. “I’m going!" 

“Where?” 

“Where?” She toyed vaguely with the 


word, wondering at Mark’s hurt eyes. 

“And I may not come?” 

Cynara smiled and shook her head as she 
left the room. 
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N her own room she quickly packed a 

small bag and changed her gown, then 
came downstairs without being seen. She 
closed the door softly behind her and as she 
walked down the street the cold January 
night seemed very near to her. 

Fifth Avenue was deserted. She mechan- 
ically hailed a bus and rode as far as Madi- 
son Square. Without knowing why, she got 
off and started walking back past benches 
filled with dark, huddled figures who stared 
at her with mournful eyes. In her weariness 
she thought that Madison Square was the 
Sargasso Sea of all New York’s weariness, 
on every side the tall, pointed buildings like 
masts of a ghostly ship, on the benches 
people slowly drowning in the crowd. 

The boisterous greetings of a party of 
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revelers soon convinced her that not even 
the late emancipation of women had made it 
quite comfortable to walk across Madison 
Square alone at midnight, so she hailed a 
cab. “Macdougal Street—the Black Knight 
Club," she told the driver. And she remem- 
bered that she had once asked Mark, with 
unconscious patronage dwelling on Gra- 
mercy Square, “Why do you live in the 
Village?” 

Mark had thought profoundly, but not 
even thought could stanch the flow of his 
words. “Because,” he said, “the Village is 
a place where expediency crosses virtue quite 
as recklessly as Fourth Street crosses Tenth, 
and as unexpectedly; because the Village is 
a place where lean cats yowl free verse at 
each other all night and lean poets write ad- 
vertisements all day; because the Village is 
a place where bishops and taxi drivers are 
equally lost. Yet," and Mark’s face took 
on that wry, battered look which denoted 
that he was earnest—it was this part of his 
answer which Cynara remembered best to- 
night, *I think I do know why I live there 
—because the Village is the first spot of 
American soil since 1776 which has made a 
stand for freedom. I grant you, Cynara, 
| that freedom is often exceedingly grotesque 
and ill-bred in its infancy, but I prefer its 
yells to the matronly whisperings of Gra- 
mercy Square.” 

Macdougal Street danced weirdly in the 
light of a bonfire at the curb where a group 
of Italian youngsters were warming them- 
selves. Cynara stood on the stone steps a 
moment and stared at their dark, pinched 
. faces, wondering all the time what freedom 
was. 

At the Black Knight she was suddenly 
self-conscious as she opened the door into 
the smoke-filled room, meeting eyes curious 
as to the small leather bag she was carry- 
ing. She sat down alone, feeling slightly 
ridiculous, and ordered a sandwich írom 
Oscar, the Japanese waiter. You will go 
home, she told herself peremptorily, as soon 
as you have eaten enough of this sandwich 
to make yourself and Oscar believe that you 
really wanted it. But she did not go home. 
Instead she took another taxicab, saying to 
the driver, *Grand Central Station." 
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CROSS the huge, vaulted waiting room 

Cynara could see Ames Carruth. His 
back was turned to her and he was staring 
fixedly at a sign which announced that the 
last Stamford train would leave in twenty 
minutes. Now he was puffing a cigarette, 
pacing back and forth in that vague, im- 
portant manner which distinguishes men 
waiting for trains. 

Cynara stood motionless near a news- 
stand. Between her and Ames were a thou- 
sand hurrying people on their way to late 
suburban trains. It was fifteen minutes now 
until the Stamford train. Ames’ face was 
still turned from her, and often he was 
blotted out by the crowd. Cynara watched 
the faces again. 

Twelve minutes until the Stamford train. 

. Ames was buying a newspaper. 
Maybe she had died, Cynara reflected, and 
the Grand Central Station was paradise. It 
conformed in every detail to the paradise 
she had always dimly pictured—a_ vast, 
draughty place of marble and brass and ma- 
hogany, with ethereal ceilings, with bal- 
conies, wide stairways and clusters of lights. 
Now she was sure of it, for paradise would 
surely be a place where everybody looked at 
time-tables and paced back and forth wait- 
ing, or else nobody would ever be happy 
there knowing that he had to stay forever. 
And the porters with the red caps were the 
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only ones who really knew. 
minutes until the Stamford train. 

Standing near Cynara was an old gentle- 
man who had just bought a magazine. He 
was mild and halting of manner, red-faced, 
with white hair at the temples, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles, with heavy emblems 
hanging from his vest, with a black velvet 
collar on his overcoat, with a stick. He did 
not wear spats, but he had on rubbers, and 
Cynara was certain that she had recognized 
him. She even knew where he lived—in 
Woodstock, Vermont, at the Woodstock Inn, 
among those white, shuttered, colonial 
houses of Woodstock—and each winter for 
a few months he came to New York and 
stopped at an ancient residential hotel 
somewhere in Brooklyn Heights. 

Eight minutes until the Stamford train. 

A queue was gathering in waiting for the 
gates to be opened. Seven minutes until the 
Stamford train. And now the gates 
were being opened by a guard. Ames looked 
up from his newspaper and sauntered toward 
the end of the queue. . Without hes- 
itation Cynara walked up to the old gentle- 
man. 

Just as she had thought, his voice was 
timid and he caught himself up in saying, 
“Eh, I beg your—” 

Cynara pointed Ames out easily, for it 
happened that he was the only man near 
the end of the queue in a tan coat and gray 
fedora. 

“He has forgotten something at the news- 
stand,” she was saying, “and he’ll still have 
time 

“Yes—oh, yes,” the old gentleman puffed 
very quickly. “Dear me!” 

He walked away with a quick, urgent 
step. 

Cynara turned about and stared stead- 
fastly at the magazines on the stand until 
the gaudy type swam before her gaze. At 
last she heard Ames beside her, but she did 
not look up at him. He took the bag from 
her hand, and very gently he said: 

“Sweet child!” That was all he said. 

For a long time they stood together look- 
ing at the magazines. Then above the roll- 
ing hum of voices Cynara could hear a very 
Roman voice announcing the departure of 
the Stamford train. 

Ames spoke as if he had just remembered. 
“I must buy your ticket. It’s so late that 
you may have to take an upper berth.” 

When he returned he was silent in a way 
that Ames could be silent; his fair, flushed 
face was turned away from her as they 
crossed the huge room. As they passed 
through the gates and followed a red cap 
down a long row of Pullmans, Cynara re- 
membered she must send a telegram home 
saying that she was going to Stamford for 
a couple of days. 

He said good night to her in the dim, 
heavy-curtained aisle of the car and went 
back to the smoking compartment. Cynara 
immediately enlisted the porter and climbed 
to her upper berth. But as she was drawing 
the curtains she leaned out and asked the 
porter where she was going. 

His black face broke into a polite, appre- 
ciative grin at first and then he looked 
puzzled. 

“You mean—?” 

“No,” she said firmly, *I mean it. Where 
am I going? You can find out, I think, if 
you'll look up my ticket—upper six.” 

The porter and the conductor came back 
with the stub of the ticket for proof. They 
showed it solemnly to Cynara. “Lady,” 
said the porter, “you is going to Ludlow, 
Vermont.” 

“That’s all," said Cynara, and she but- 
toned the curtains. 


Ten 


You will never forget the dramatic scene which is acted out by these young and fascinat- 


ing people, in the rugged Vermont hills. 


Read about this rendezvous in our next issue. 
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WURLIIZER 


Couldn't Play a Note— 
Now Makes 3] (2 


a week 
* Bill Carola" 

Landaus 

Serenaders 


Read Bill Carola’: peny in his own words— 
*'When I sent for your catalog, I wanted a Tenor Banj 9 


Learning to Play 
Made Easy 


We now furnish 
FREE : Scholarship 
Certificate Free 
with each instrument. This 
certificate permits you to secure 
a complete course of lessons at a 
cial, reduced price in one of 
the foremost correspondence 
schools of music in the country. 
Whether you want to learn to 
play for profit or only for pleas- 
ure, this course makes it sur- 
prisingly easy for you. 


FreeTrial—, E257 


——— Payments 
You may have any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for an MM free trial 
in your own home. Noobligation 
to buy.Payments are arranged in 
small monthly sums, à few cents 
a day will pay for your instru- 
ment. Wurlitzer instruments are 
the result of 200 years' expe- 
rience in musical instrument 
building. Famous for artistic 
quality, rich tone value and fine 
workmanship. Used in the finest 
bands and orchestras through- 
out the world. 


Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 
knownmusical instrument—over 
3000 articles Special offers on 
complete outfits. Specia! prices 
direct to you. We also give you 
our Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan and special Scholarship 
Offer. No obligation. 


Send Coupon Today 


'The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2126 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 


Send me your Free Book on Musical Instruments. 
Also your Free Trial, Easy Payment plan and 
Special Free Scholarship offer. No obligation. 


Instrument: . ce iss sees v eet 8's qup em Ue, naa Cad 
(State instrument in which you are interested) 


Copyright 1926, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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CollgeHumor - 


The woman who 
entertains well— 


THERE’S something indescribably fine about 


the woman who entertains well. From the 


cheery appearance of her home to the service 
she so deftly affords—everything is so natural 
— yet so charmingly different. 


Such splendid hostesses, once very rare and 
belonging only to the idle classes, are now to 
be found everywhere. They grace homes in 
every walk of life—making them happier 
through the many friends they attract. 


Advertisements keep these women ahead of 
the commonplace. Advertisements tell of the 
newest and most delightful things. Advertise- 
ments announce new customs and practices. 
They tell what the world approves as correct. 


The woman who entertains well must read 
the advertisements. Not only to keep pace 
with progress— but to learn how to do so on a 
limited purse. For advertisements are more 
than harbingers of style— they are announce- 
ments of economies that may be practiced safely. 


i 


Read the advertisements 
to know what is new, what is correct— 
and what is economical 
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PRINCE WILHELM of SWEDEN 
Famous explorer, sailor and 
soldier. - Noted for his personal 
charm. Has also achieved a 

Ñ wonderful reputation as a poet 
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TAKING THE LEAD 


For CHEesTERFIELD’s swift gains, look to the 
cigarette itself, its unchanging good taste, and 


its unvarying high quality 


Chesterfie 
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